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PREFACE. 



The Treatise on- Algebra, by M. Bourdon, is a work 
of singular excellence and merit In France, it lias 

long been one of the standard Text books. Shortly after 
its first publication, it passed through several editions-, 
and has formed the basis of every subsequent work on 
the subject of Algebra, both in Europe and in. this country. 

The original work is, however, a full and complete 
treatise on the subject of Algebra, the later editions 
containing about eight hundred pages octavo. The time 
which is given to the study of Algebra, in this country, 
even in those seminaries where the course of mathe- 
matics is the fullest, is too short to accomplish so volu- 
minous a work, and hence it has been found necessary 
either to modify it essentially, or to abandon it alto* 
gether. 

In the following work, the original Treatise of Bourdon 
has been regarded only as a mode]. The order of ar- 
rangement, in many parts, has been changed; new rules 
and new methods have been introduced : the modifica- 
tions indicated by its use, for twenty years, as a text book 
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in the Military Academy have been freely made, for 
the purpose of giving to the work a more practical 
character, and. bringing it into closer harmony with the 
trains of thought and improved systems of instruction 
which prevail in that institution. 

But the work, in its present form, is greatly indebted 
to the labors of William G. Peck, A. iL, XL S. Topo- 
graphical Engineers, and Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Military Academy. 

Many of the new definitions, new rules and improved 
methods of illustration, are his. His experience as a 
teacher of mathematics has enabled him to bestow upon 
the work much valuable labor which will be found, 'to 
hear the marks of profound study and the freshness of 
daily instruction. 

Fishkill Landing, $ 
May, 1853. § 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Quantity is a general term applicable to every tiling which 
can "be increased or diminished, and measured. There are two 
kinds of quantity ; 

1st, Abstract quantity, .or quantity, the conception of which 
fioes not involve the idea of matter ; and, 

2dly 8 Concrete quantity, which embraces every thing that is 
material. 

Mathematics is the science of quantity ; that is 5 the science 
which treats of the measurement of quantities, and of their 
relations to each other. It is divided into two parts: 

1st. The Pure Mathematics, embracing the principles of the 
science and all" explanations of the processes by which these 
principles are derived from the abstract quantities, Number 
and Space : and, 

2d, The Mixed Mathematics, embracing the applications of 
these principles to all investigations involving the laws of 
matter, to. the discussion of all questions of a practical nature, 
and to the solution of all problems, whether they relate to 
abstract or concrete quantity.^ 

* Bavies' .Logic and Utility of Mathematics. Book II. 
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'IVie dYP rhi > o\ » 'ou o^ fb«* m nl < J mh > muno 

dis* b (one »n I u. '<■ * i\ <,<mis of m i\ * >' ^itii^ 
1 ,\ A^pr^k - ^; Ah i^nnl; j>J. Kv. m"> 

14,, *po<eheim is im < tV\ o* .-o i >"* i m kVa 
in <ho mind. m> ^j i m .b t u V M '; - Ik " 

?d. Jm g hi i die otv" p, ° ''(in) A 1( nil A'O 

of the iJ v, hndx 'ttv ''o ^ ! „' (l 3( * | ' ^ e * { >i > 

Boon ' »g ut i.«\\ fierce or l« < n\ ^ mA i '» A Ad< r 
nmm AeiA^n iu ehhe>* tT'inino ct ».v } A, 

Al ^i.'o'm^ * th A <i n ' of pre ch Aug *\ ^ ^ n i< u an 

to 'nunror oi 1cJ\»m « » u A > h , A u ' ^les o^* 

leaoy loovn Amyaag iffo Si h > */> ) l Ji " .,<? 'naia- 

fjons oi mo jtni'H 1 t r ovpm c* !>d to ' « i 1 uu n I'ppii,* 

hrnbion, e *[rm >ed ^n. liiqu*g\ i> eA 5 A / "" ^m**zt, 

exproemi in Lmgua<m «u cdled *» p'oj n . c,?* * i ? '*» 

<// reasoning, r^pjo°> c c(» m l 1 ))^^'^, m < >m * *' *^**' 

The reasoning processes, in Logic, are conducted usually by 
means of words, and in all complicated eases, can take place 
in no other way. The words employed are signs of idea$ % 
and are also one of the principal instruments or helps of 
thought; and any imperfection in the instrument, or in the 
mode of using it, will destroy all ground of confidence in ths 
result. So, in the science of mathematics, the meaning of the 
terms employed are accurately defined, while the language 
arising from the use of the symbols, in each branch, has a 
definite and precise signification. 



Hmteiy's Logic,—- of the operations of the mind and senses. 
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In the science of numbers, the tea characters, called figureSj 
are the alphabet of the arithmetical language ; the combinations 
of these characters constitute the pure language of arithmetic $ 
and the principles- of numbers -which are unfolded by means 
of this, ir, connection with our common language, constitute 
the science. 



I? Geometry, the signs which are employed to indicate the 
boundaries and forms of portions of space, are simply the 
straight Hue and the curve; and these, in connection with out 
common language, make up the language of Geometry: a 

science which treats of space, by comparing portions of it 
with each other, for the purpose of pointing out their proper 
ties and mutual relations. 

Analysis is a general term embracing that entire portion of 
mathematical science in which the quantities considered are 
represented by letters of the alphabet, and the operations to 
he performed on them are indicated by signs. 

Algebra, which is a branch of Analysis, is also a species 
of universal arithmetic, in which letters and signs are employed 
to abridge and generalise all processes involving numbers. It 
Is divided into two parts, corresponding to the science and 
art of Arithmetic : 

1st That which has for its object the investigation of the 
properties of numbers, embracing all the processes of reasoning, 
by which new properties are inferred from known ones ; and^ 

2d. The solution of all problems or questions involving the 
determination of certain numbers which are unknown, from 
their connection with certain others which are known or given, 
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Ill arithmetic* all quantity is regarded as consisting of parts, 
which can be numbered exactly or approximative^, and in 
this respect, possesses all the properties of numbers. Proposi- 
tions, therefore, concerning numbers, have this remarkable peeu 
liarity, that they are propositions concerning all quantities 
whatever. Algebra extends the generalization still further, A 
number is a collection of things of the same kind, without refer- 
ence to the nature of the thing, and is generally expressed by 
figures. Algebraic symbols may stand for all numbers? or for all 
quantities which numbers represent, or even for quantities which 
cannot be exactly expressed numerically. 

In Geometry, each geometrical figure stands for a class ; 
mid when we have demonstrated a property of a figure, that 
property is considered proved for every figure of the class. In 
Algebra, all numbers, all- lines, all surfaces, all solids, may be 
denoted by a single symbol, a or x. Hence, the con elusions 
deduced by means of those symbols are true of all things what- 
ever, and not like those of number and Geometry, true only 
for particular classes of things. The symbols of Algebra, there- 
fore, should not excite in our- minds ideas of particular things, 
The written characters, a, 5, c r d^ #, 3/, z } serve as the 
representatives of things in general, whether abstract or con- 
crete, whether known or unknown, whether Unite or infinite, 

iw \hd varknH uses which we rnrj*c of ihe-e squids, ;u d 
the prcecres of vc -c » : ng calico on u t/ nc*> ;** t>>* ihi m, rio 
nm, m » M *bl\ * o:ue »o »\givJ th~ ** *^* //o,/>,\ sod noi 'in 
mi", m?'m v> r,ad vc c 13L !■*;- pv- JU a^ o f 'horn U<o p*op">\ e>? 

of (}".*>, Im <^;^'t] \ r>..'«f ..{« In* «' i'i«jU *>i °hpt Uh d of 
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thing is implied. All this *we are at liberty to do, since the 
symbols being the representatives of quantity in general, there 
is no necessity of keeping the idea of quantity continually alive 
in the mind; and the processes of thought may, without dan- 
ger, be allowed to rest on the symbols themselves, and there- 
fore, become to that extent, merely mechanical. But when we 
look back and see on what the reasoning is based, and -how 
the processes have been conducted, we shall find that every 
step was taken on the supposition that we were actually 
dealing ..with things, and not with symbols; and. that without 
this understanding of the language, the whole system is without 
signification, and fails/ 7 * 

The quantities which are the subjects of the. algebraic analysis 
may be divided into two classes : those which are known or 
given, and those which are unknown or sought. The known 
are uniformly represented by the first letters of the alphabet, 
&, bj c, df, &jc. ; and the unknown by the final letters, #, y f 
Sj V, &c. 

Five operations, only, can. be performed upon, a quantity 
that will give results differing from the quantity itself: viz, 
1st. To add a quantity to it; 
2d. To subtract a quantity from it; 
Sd. To multiply it by a quantity ; 
4th. To divide it ; 
5th. To extract a root of it.' 

Five signs only, are employed to denote these operations. 
They are too well known to be repeated here. These, with 

M Davies* Logic and Utility of Mathematics. § 218. 
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the signs of equality and inequality, together with the letters of 
the alphabet, are the elements of the algebraic language. 

The interpretation of the language of Algebra is the first 
thing to which the attention of a popii should be directed ; 
and he should he drilled in the meaning and import of the 
symbols, until their significations and uses are as familiar as 
the sounds of the letters of the alphabet. 

All the apprehensions, or elementary ideas, are conveyed to 

the mind hy means of definitions and arbitrary signs ; and 
every judgment is the result of a comparison of such impressions. 
Hence, the connection between the symbols and the ideas which 
-hey stand for, should be so close and intimate, that the one 
shall always suggest the other; and thus, the processes of 
Algebra become chains of thought, in which each link fulfils the 
double office of a distinct and connecting proposition. 
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CHAPTEE I 

DEFINITIONS AND PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

!• Quantity is anything which can 'be increased or dimin- 
ished, and measured. 

2$ Mathematics is the science which treats of the measurement 
and relations of quantities. 

3, Algebra is a branch of mathematics, in which the quantities 
considered are represented by letters, and the operations to be 
performed,, upon them are indicated by signs, The letters and 
signs are called symbols* 

4. In algebra two kinds of quantities are considered ; 

1st. Known quantities, or those whose values are known or 
given. These are represented by the leading letters of the alpha- 
bet, as, a, b, c, &c. 

2d ; Unknown quantities, or those whose values are not given. 
They are denoted by the final letters of the alphabet, as,- 
■#, y, z, &?e, 

Letters employed to represent quantities are sometimes written 
with one or more dashes, as, a'\ b", e tn , x' , y", &c., and are 
read, a prime, b second, c third, x prime, y second^ &e. 

5o The sign + ? *s called plus, and when placed between two 
quantities, indicates that the one on the right is to be added to 
the one on the left. Thus, a ~f h is read a plus 6, and indicates 
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that the quantity represented by b is to be added to the quan- 
tity represented hj a. 

6, The sion , is taded /n,in*\^ an ' when t»l > <ai Ut»\( *n ho 
quminu -. »>i(b( 4 ite> that the one on 1h^ nqhL is to Ho inn uueu 
don lb A one aa ihu letd Thn , < - d I u<d c 11 I'm ' ; , nau 
inlicaU* thai ihe qn i> 1 \ up) - * icJ i^ J i i*> U aiViaei >d 
from tne qua is t\ iepie en m\ bj v. 

[he ~f.11 q~. ib ionn 1 nio- (iihed the i )) i if tl " » 1, am> fb* 
quantity bubie which 11 1, pLud t. vud to lo j>osi!>* . 

The . «u -. 1 ended lie n onUvc -m<>!u i ad qi "• ! t < \ei h 
by it lie /d 10 be hcya£nj m 

T s The hmi x, b> calkd the m«h of 21 ahui' 1 ' 1 * t. J vlue 
pla< eel ben ceo two quaiUtb^ i'ilucu ll it Ac t»n on i ] u 1^$ 
w to be 'unlliphcd b^ the one on the ' «»nl. r< hu*, " X > ? bid* 
Cities that e is to be iisbhplxi h\ b. 'i h< 1 * >u 1 « i'afi<»i« of 
quant tk - n \\ abo bo imli ^M \^ j L v .i 1 ', « o* j h 1 » hn 
between th< nu e> «. 7 >, vh»di ^ *> iJ a 'huj^ I , \ *) h 

The nit duplication of q\ andta^ , \ui.di a,c 1* u\.ul bf 
lettei ^ is qe* ua"lh i*Kl\ iKd bv m 1* 's « * >«n ne jili ? one 
idler <nolba\ \>bhn*f nsiojOM") na d h h. s, 

#** »n "bv iiLi / x r ( >j 

( n (' mV, ilu* ',^!K a */ x e x t ^ ^> 

!*i ) j oe dh * lit * !\>uii on ' K i ^ j!""(i f > (ii ploj c 

\dhj) the «p ,'ndde^ aie i qne trhd b< a I Oi .1 i< wen 

tO'iiihd to " Jib ' t A t] u t 5 Yv t a ] i\ . 1 j/b 1 ) t h, \k 
*xn^(\ not vi *e "i 0, ^ ih f nA nh'^v^n ^ («u pobi 1 \ d *« 
uumbu V\ 

r r, ( j ^ ii'i <f ■» Mid b>lie«doii ». ijdlid die puJ t , j e\\j 

of du (jnon^' t eq) ! o i e^' is <<lkd a ///*,, / bi , ip f 1 >C s h 
id* soa ,1 Ui*i <v(b n» > Vt<r K < id j 1 t t u a* ! <n tu 
rim,, In the pt«)'bi*L e/> <b 10 »re P»o liici.l fa ,0 ^ ^ aa l c , 
the ptodu'l « 7 6d tbe*e 4l ^ ibi Hq Z> ? c vvt] J. 

8 4 ibe ^»»i * . \ caded the J*i\ o r c!di-\)n t od b > < I ^\ I 

Wt\\<Ul t\*0 {puitHble., ]}< i<\tu » tlla* lllO 01K OM 1*1 b t * to b 

divided by die on^ on the m^IiL "I hu , /• ™ b m la* ' 'bit o ^ to 
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be divided 'by b. The same operation may be indicated by writing 

b under a, and drawing a line between them, as — ; or by writing 

b on the right of a, and drawing a line between them, as a\k 

9 B The sign =^ ? is called the sign of equality, and indicates that 
tae two quantities between which it is placed are equal to each 
other, Tims, a — b rr c + 4 indicates that a diminished hj b is 
equal to c increased by d. 

10. The sign > 5 is called the sign of inequality, and is used to 
Indicate that one quantity is greater or less than another. 

Thus, a > b is read, a greater than b * and a < b is read, a less 
than 5 ; that is, the opening of the sign is turned toward the greater 
quantity. 

11. The sign — - is sometimes employed to indicate the difference 
d two quantities when it is not known which is the greater. 

Thus, a ^ 5, indicates the difference between a and 6, without 
showing which is to be subtracted from the other. 

12. The sign oc, is used to indicate that one quantity varies as 

1 . 1 

l)0 another, Thus a oc — , indicates that a varies as — . 

13. The signs : and : :, are called the signs of proportion; the 
first is read, is to, and the second is read, as. Thus. 

a : b : : c : d, 
Is read, a is to b, as c is to d. 

The sign .*., is read hence, or consequently. 

I4«' If a quantity is taken several times, as 
a + CL,"\~ €L + # + <% 
It is generally written but once, and a number is then placed 
■before it, to show how many times it is taken. Thus, 

a + a ~p a + a ~j™ a may be written 5a. 
The number 5 is called the co-efficient of a, and denotes that a 1§ 
taken 5 times, 

Hence, a co-efficimi is a number prefixed to a quantity, denoting 
the number of times which the quantity is taken, 

2 
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When no coefficient is written, the co -efficient 1 is always under- 
stood; thus, a is the same as la. 

15* If a quantity is taken several times as a factor, the product 
may be expressed by writing the quantity once, and placing a 
number to the right and above it, to show how many times it is 
taken as a factor, 

Thus, axaxaxaxa may- be written a 5 . 

The number 5 is called an exponent, and indicates that a is 
token 5 times as a factor. 

Hence, an exponent is a number written to the right and above 
a quantity, to show how many times it is taken as a factor, If 
no exponent is written, the exponent 1 is understood. Thus, a is 
the same as a 1 , 

16, If a quantity be taken any number of times as- a factor, the 
resulting product is called a power of that quantity : the exponent 
denotes the degree of the power. For example, 

a 1 = a is the first power of a, 

a 2 = a X a is the second power, or square of a, 

a 3 == a X a X a is the third power, or cube of a ? 

a 4 == a X a X a X a is the fourth power of a. 

a 5 = a X a X a X a X a is the fifth power of a, 
in 'which the exponents of the powers are, 1, 2, 8, 4 and 5; and 
the powers themselves, are the results of the multiplications, it 
should be observed that the exponent of a power is always greater 
by one than the number of multiplications. The exponent of a 
power of a quantity is sometimes, for the sake of brevity, called 
the 'exponent of the quantity, 

17. As an. example of the use of the exponent in algebra, lei 
it be required to express that a number a is to be multiplied 
three times by itself; that this product is then to be multiplied 
three times by 5, and this new product twice by c ; we should 
write 

a X a X a X a X b X b X b X e X c^i a*b 3 c 2 . 
If it were further required to take this result a certain number 
of times, say seven, we should simply write 7a 4 5V 
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18« A root of a quantity, is a quantity which being taken a 
certain number of times, as a factor, will produce the given 
quantity. 

The sign L is called the radical sign^ and when placed oyer 
a quantity, indicates that its root is to be extracted. Thus, 
%fo, or simply % /~a denotes the square root of a s 

3 , 



a denotes the cube root of a, 
a denotes the fourth root of a. 



The number placed over the radical sign is called the index 
of the root, Thus, 2 is the index of the square root, 3 of the 
cube root, 4 of the fourth root, &c. 

19« The reciprocal of a quantity, is 1 divided by that quantity*. 

Thus, 

1 



and 



is the reciprocal of a; 



. — fs the iceJprccal of e -(■ l\ 
a -r I 



that is, by 
-<A7y, or the 



la?P 



20 8 Every cmaatlU ^ihten h 1 ^ '<r\u? I'p'»ii. w k\ 
the aid of loiters and t'^us. i* oahed an ahj j, It </">« 
algebraic c^pt^^o,* o? a quantify. Tliu% 

{ i » l^o al{eb\io omuv^kui cf Jnxv times the 

( quaint} .J^aoteJ by «* ; 

„ . I ^> aie jj&ehrah* evn ^\\n o^ ii\«» tinges the 
lut 2 { 

{ c pipre *». <? ; 

is the algebraic expression of seven times the 
product of the cube of a and the square of h ; 

is the algebraic expression of the difference 
between three times a and live times b\ 

is the algebraic expression of twice the square 
of a, diminished by three times the product 
of a and b, augmented by four times the 
square of 6/ 

21 A single algebraic expression, not connected with any other 
by the sign of addition or subtraction, is called a monomial, or 
simply, a term* 



S<x - 



2a2 — 3aa + 4#^ 
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Thus, 3a, 5a 2 , 7a 3 b% are monomials, or single terms. 

An algebraic expression composed of two or more terms cob» 
iieeted by the sign ~f or — , is called a polynomial, 

For example, 3a — 5b and 2a 2 — - 3c6 + 4b 2 , are polynomials. 

A polynomial of two terms, is called a binomial; and one of 
three terms, a trinomial. 

22s The numerical value of an algebraic expression, is the mrm 
her obtained by giving a particular value to each letter which 
enters it, and performing the operations indicated. This numer- 
ical value will depend on the particular values attributed to the 
letters, and will generally vary with them. 

For example, the numerical value of 2a 3 , will be 54 if we make 
» = 3; for, 3 s = 3 x 3 x 3 = 27, and 2 X 27 = 54. 

The numerical value of the same expression is 250 when we 
make a = 5; for, 5 3 = 5x5x5= 125, and 2 X 125 = 250. 

We say thai the numerical value of an algebraic expression 
generally varies with the values of the letters which enter it; in 
does not, however, always do so, Thus, in the expression a — b. } 
so long as a and b are increased or diminished, by the sains? 
number, the value of the expression will not be changed. 

For example, nuke a ~ 7 and & = 4: there results a — b -— 3„ 

Now y make a -z 7 + 5 = 12, and b —z 4 + 5 = 9, and there 
results, as before, a — - b ~- 12 — 9 = 3. 

23. Of the different terms which compose a polynomial, some 
are preceded by the sign 4~, and others by the sign — . The 
former are called additive terms, the latter, subtractive terms. 

When, the first term of a polynomial is plus, the sign, is gene- 
rally omitted ; and when no sign is written before a term, It is 
always understood to have the sign +. 

24s The numerical value of a polynomial is not affected by 
changing the order of its terms, provided the signs of ail the 
terms remain unchanged. For example, the polynomial 

4a? — ScM + 5«e 2 = 5ac 3 — Zcrb + 4a 3 ^, ----- S^ + 5«c* -f 4^ ; \ 

25 • Each literal factor which enters a term, is called a dimen- 
sion of the term; and the der/ree of a tern; is indicated by the 
number of these (actors or dimensions. Thus, 
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Sa is a term of one dimension, or of the first degree, 
5ab is a term of two dim ensions, or of the second degree, 
''Wbc 2 =: laaabce is of six dimensions, or of the sixth degree. 
In general, the degree of a term is determined by taking the sum 
of the exponents of the letters which enter it "For example, the 
term $a 2 bcd 3 is of the .-seventh degree, since the sum of the expo- 
nents, 

2+1 + 1 + 3, is equal to 7. 

£6« A polynomial is said to be homogeneous, when all of its 
terms are of the same degree. The polynomial 

Sot — 26 + c is homogeneous and of the first degree, 

— 4ab + b 2 is homogeneous and of the second degree. 

5a 2 c — 4c 3 + 2c 2 d is homogeneous and of the third degree, 

Sa 3 — 4ab + c is not homogeneous, 

2Y« A vinculum -— — , parenthesis ( ), brackets [], { }, or 
bar j, may be used to indicate that all the quantities which they 
connect are to be considered together. Thus, 
a + b + c X #, (a + 5 + c) X #, [a + 5 + c] X a?, or {a + 5 + c] #, 
indicate that the trinomial a + 5 + c is to be multiplied by x. 

When the parenthesis or brackets are used, the sign of mul- 
tiplication may be omitted: as, (« + b + c)x. The bar is used 
In some cases., Siiid differs from the vinculum in being placed 
vertically, as + a %« 

+ h. 
+ c 

28 § Terms "which contain the same letters affected with equal 

exponents are said to be similar* Thus, in the polynomial, 

lab + 3a* — 4a*b* + ba*b% 

the terms lab and 3«5, are similar, and so also are the terms 

— 4« 3 5 2 and 5a 3 5 2 , the letters in each being the same, and the 

same letters being affected with equal exponents. But in the 

binomial 

8aV) + lab% 

the terms are not similar; for, although they contain the same 

letters, yet the same letters are not affected with equal expo- 
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29 • When a polynomial contains similar terms, it may he 
reduced to a simpler form by forming a single term from each 
set of similar terms. It is said to be in its simplest form, when 
it contains the fewest terms to which it can be reduced, 

If we take the polynomial 

2a 3 bc 2 — 4a 3 bc 2 + SaPbc 2 — 8a 3 be 2 + Lla*bc% 
we know, from the definition of a co-efficient, that the literal 
part a 3 be 2 is to be taken additiveiy, 2+6 + 11, or 19 times; 
and subtractiveiy, 4 + 8, or 12 times. 
Hence, the given polynomial reduces to 

19a 3 6c 2 — 12a 3 6e 2 = Ta 3 6e 3 . 
It may happen that the co-efficient of the subtractive term, ob- 
tained as above, will exceed that of the additive term. In that 
ease, subtract the positive co-efficient from- the negative, prefix the 
minus sign to ike remainder, and then annex the literal part. 
In the polynomial 

3a?b + 2a 2 b ~~ ba% — 3a 2 5, 
we have 3 + Sa z b —- &a 2 h 

+ 2a 2 6 ~-3a 2 & 

+ 5a 2 h — 8a 2 b 

But, — Sa 2 b = — 5a 2 b — Sa 2 b : hence 

5« 2 5 — 8« 2 £ = 5a 2 6 — 5a 2 5 — 3a*& = - 3a 2 5„ 

Li like manner we may reduce the similar terms of any poly- 
nomial. Hence, for the reduction of a polynomial containing 
sets of similar terms, to its simplest form, we have the following 

RULE. 

], Add together the co-efficients of all the additive terms of each sei ? 
and annex to their sum the literal part : form a single subtracting 
term in the same manner. 

II. Then, subtract the less co-efficieni from the greater, and to the 
remainder prefix the sign of the greater co-efficient, and annex ilm 
literal part 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Reduce the polynomial 4a?b — Sa 2 b — 9a 2 b + lla 2 5 to its 

si nip] est form, Ans. — 2a 2 h. 

2. Reduce the polynomial 7«5c 2 — abc 2 — 7a5c 2 — Babe 2 + Safe 8 
to its simplest form. Ans. — 3a5c 2 . 

8. Reduce the polynomial 9c6 3 — Sac 2 + I5c5 3 ~f Sea + 9ac s 

— 24d> 3 to its simplest form, Ans. ac 2 + Sea. 

4. Reduce the polynomial 6ae 2 — 5a5 3 + lac 2 ~~~ Sab 3 — 13a*s* 
f I8a6 3 to its simplest form. Ana. 10a/A 

5. Reduce the polynomial abc 2 — ~ abc + oac 2 — 9a£c 2 + 6a5c 

— Sac 2 to its simplest form. Ans, -— §abc 2 ~\~ §abc — Sac 2 . 

6. Reduce the polynomial ZaW ~~ la 3 b + 5a& - 9a 2 #> + 9a 3 & 
4- 3a& to its simplest form, Ans. — - 6a 2 b 2 + 2a 3 5 + 8a&. 

7. Reduce the polynomial 3ac£ 4 — Wc 2 5 3 — 6a 4 6 5 — 3ac6* 
-j- 6a 3 c 2 5 3 — §ac¥ + 4a 4 & 5 -f- 2a 4 b 5 to its simplest form. 

Ans. — a 3 c 2 b 3 ~~~ 6ac6 4 . 

8. Reduce the polynomial — 7a 2 b 2 c 2 + 9a 5 5c 2 + 6a 2 b 2 c 2 + « 2 # 2 c 2 

— 5a 6 bc 2 — b 5 c 5 to its simplest form. -4?i5. 4a 5 bc 2 — 5 5 c 3 « 

9. Reduce the polynomial — 10a 3 5 + 6a 2 b 2 + '7a 3 & — 5a 2 P 
— 5a 3 5 J r 3a 2 5 2 to its simplest form, Ans. — Sa 3 b + 4a 2 6 2 . 

Remark.— -It should be observed that the reduction affects only 
the co-emeients, and not the exponents. 

30^ A theorem is a general truth, which is made evident by a 
course of reasoning called a demonstration. 

A problem is a question proposed which requires a solution, 

31 . We shall now illustrate the utility and brevity of algebraic 
language- by solving the following 

PROBLEM. 

The sum of two numbers is 67 3 and their difference is 19 ; wlmi 
are the numbers f 

Let us first indicate, by the aid of algebraic symbols, tlm 
relation which exists between the given md unknown numbers 
of the problem. ■ 
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If the "Jess of the two numbers were known, the greater could 
be found by adding to it the difference 19 ; or in other words, 
the less number, plus 19, is equal to the greater. 
If, then, we denote the less number by #, 

x + 19 will denote the greater, 
and 2x +10 will denote the sum. 

But from the enunciation, this sum is to be equal to 67. There- 
fore, 

2x + 19 = 67. 
Now, if 2x augmented by 19, is equal to 67, 2x alone is equal 
to 67 minus 19, or 

2a? = 67 — 19, 
or performing the subtraction, 

2x = 48. 
Hence, % is equal to half of 48, that is 

x = — = 24. 

The less number being 24, the greater is 
#+19 = 24+19 = 43. 

And, indeed, we have 

48 + 24 = 67, and 48 — 24 = 19. 

GENERAL SOLUTION. 

The sum of two numbers is a, and their difference is h Wfmi 
are the two numbers $ 

Let x denote the less number; 

Then will x + b denote the greater number. 

Now, from the conditions of the problem, 
x + x + h, or 2x + b 
mil be equal to the sum of the two numbers : hence, 

2x + b = a. 
Now, if 2x + b is equal to « 5 2x alone must be equal tc 
u — b and 

a — b a b 
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If the value of x be Increased by h } we shall have the 
greater number : that is, 

hence, ^4.6 = — + — = the greater number, and 



/Q /Q 



the less number. 



That is, the greater of two numbers is equal to half their sum 
increased by half their difference ; and the less is equal to half 
ilieir sum diminished by half their difference 

As the form of these results is independent of any particular 
yalues attributed to the letters a and 5, the expressions are called 
formulas, and may be regarded as comprehending the solution 
of all problems of the same kind, differing only In the numerical 
values of the given quantities. Hence, 

A formula is the algebraic expression of a general rule, or 
principle. 

To apply these formulas to the case in which the sum is 287 

<\n& difference '99, we have 

237 , 99 237 + 99 836 _,_ 
the greater number = --— + — = = ~~-~ = lc>8 ; 

, , , 237 99 237-99 138 
mid the less = — - — = - ■ = — -.= 69 ; 

aaid these are the true numbers ; for, 

168 + 69 ™ 287 which Is the given sum, 
and 168 — 69 = 99 which is the given difference. 



CHAPTER IL 



ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION, JX.ED DIVISION, 



ADDITION. 

81 « Addition, in algebra, is the operation of finding the sim- 
plest equivalent expression for the aggregate of two or more alge- 
braic quantities. Such equivalent expression is called their sum, 

32« If the quantities to be added are dissimilar, no reductions 
can he made among the terms. We then write them one 
after the other, each with its proper sign, and the resulting 
polynomial will be the simplest expression for the sunn 

Eor example, let it be required to add together the mono- 
mials 

3a, 55 and 2c ; 
we connect them by the sign of addition, 

3a + 5b + 2c, 
a result which cannot be reduced to a simpler form. 

33« If some of the quantities to be added have similar terms, 
we connect the quantities by the sign of addition as before, 
and. then reduce the resulting polynomial to its simplest form, 
by the rule already given. This reduction will, in general, be 
more readily accomplished if we write down the quantities to 
be added, so that similar terms shall fall in the same column. 
Thus ; 

T . , . ■ , n -, -, ,. ( oa 2 ~~~ 4ab 

Let it be required to find the sum oi \ 

1 i 2« 2 — Sab + m 

the quantities, i 

Their sum, after reducing (Art. 29), is - §aF^~bab — 4$ 
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34. As operations similar to the above apply to all algebraic 
expressions, we deduce, for the addition of algebraic quantities, 
the following general 

RULE. 

I. Write down the quantities to be added, with their respective 
signs, so that the similar terms shall fall in the same column. 

II. Reduce the similar terms, and annex to the results those terrm 
which cannot be reduced, giving to each term its respective sign. 



I. Add together the ' polynomials, 

3a 2 — 2& 2 — 4a5, 5a 3 — b 2 + 2ab and Sab -- Se 2 — 2b 2 . 

The term 8a 2 being similar to 5a 3 
we write 8a 2 for the result of the re- 
duction of these two terms, at the same ■{ 
time slightly crossing them as in the 
terms of the example. 

Passing then to the term — 4ab, which is similar to the two 
terms + 2#5 and ~j- Sab, the three reduce to + <&, which is 
placed after 8a 2 , and the terms crossed like the first term, 
Passing then to the terms involving b 2 , we find their sum to be 
— 6b 2 , after which we write — 8c 2 . 

The marks are drawn across the terms, that none of them 
mav be overlooked and omitted. 



SU 2 — 4$b — 2F 
5t* 2 + 2ah — h 2 

+ Sub — 25 2 

8a 3 -f ~ab — fyb 2 — Sc% 



(2). <(3).. 

7x + Sab^ 2c lQa 2 b 2 + be — 2a.be 

— 3o? — Sab — 5c — 4a 2 b 2 — 9bc -f &abc 

5^ — 9ab — 9c — 9a 2 b 2 + be + abc 

Sum . . 9x~^'9aT^l2c SaW^7bT^~bahc 

(4). (5). 

a + ah — cd ~f- / Gab + cd -f d 

Sa + 5ab — Oca 7 — / 3.^ + 5«£— y 

— 5a - 6ab + 6c<2 — If- — 4a5 -f 6^ -f a; 

— a + ah -f- ca 7 -j~ 4/ — 5a& — 12ca* + y 



Sum — 2a +Jib + — 3/ 0" +"^"+"3 
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6. Add together Ba + b, 3a + 35, - 9a - lb, 6a + 9b and 
8a 4-36 + 8c. Ans. lla + 9b+8c. 

•7. Add together Sax + Sac +f 7 — 9ax + 7a + d, + 6a« f 3a<? 
+ 3/, 8a£ + 13ac + 9/ and — 14/+ 3aa. 

^«s. lla# 4~ 19ac — /+ 7a + d. 

8. Add together the polynomials, da 2 c + 5a5 ? 7a 2 c — 8a5 + 3ac 
5a 2 c — Qab f 9ac and — 8a 2 c + «5 — 12ac. J^s. 7a 2 c — 3a 5, 

9. Add the polynomials, 19a% 3 5 — 12a 3 c5, 5a 2 x 3 h + 15a 3 c5 

— Wax. -— 2a% 3 5 — 13a 3 c5 and — I8a% >3 5 — 12a 3 c5 + 9a#. 

./l^s. 4a% 3 5 — 22a 3 c6 — a#. 

10. Add together 3a + 6 + c, 5a + 25 + 3ac, a 4~ c + ac and 
«~ 3a — 9ac — 86. J.m\ 0a — 55 -f- 2c — 5ac. 

11. Add together 5a 2 b + 6cx + 9bc\ 7cx — Sa?b and —15c* 

— 95c 2 + 2a 2 5. Ans. ~~ a 2 5 — 2c^r. 
1& Add together 8aar + 5a5 + 3a 2 5 2 c 2 , - 18aa< + 6a 2 ' 4- Wab 

and 10aa? — 15a5 — 6a 2 6 2 c 2 . Ans. — Sa-'b 2 ^ + 6a 2 , 

13. What is the sum of 41« 3 5 2 c - 27a5c — 14a 2 y and 10a 3 5 2 r 
+ 9«6c? ^4n5. 51a 3 5 3 c — ISabc —14a 2 ?/. 

14. What is the sum of 18a5c — 9a5 + 6c 2 — 3c 4~ 9a x and 
9a5e + 3c — 9ax '? Ans. 27 abc — 9a5 + 6c 2 . 

15. What is the sum of 8abc + b' 3 a -~- 2ex — §xy and 'Tea 

— xy — loPa 1 Ans. Babe — 125 3 a + 5c# — 7>?/. 

16. What is the sum of 9a 2 c ~-~ 14afaj + 15a 3 5 2 and — a% 
— 8a 2 5 2 '? Jras. 8a 2 c ~ 14aby + 7a 2 5 2 . 

17. What is the sum of 17a 5 5 2 + 9a s 5 — 3a 2 , — 14a 5 5 2 + 7a 8 

— 9a 3 , - 15a 3 5 + 7a*5 2 — a 3 and 14a 3 5 — 19a 3 5 '? 

Ans. _ . 

18. What is the sum of 3a# 2 — 9aa? 3 — llaxi/^ + Oa.x* 2 + 18a%% 
+ Maxy and 7a 5 5 + 3«rc 3 •— 7a# 2 + 4bcx % Ans, ~ — . 

19. Add together 3a 3 + 5a 2 5 2 c 2 — 9a% 7a 3 — 8a 2 5 2 c 2 — 10a 3 * 
and 10a5 + 16a 2 W + 19a 3 s. Ans. 10a 2 + 13a 2 5 2 c 2 + 10a5. 

20. Add together 7a 2 5 — Sabc — 85 2 c — 9c 3 4- cd\ 8a6c — 5a 2 6 
+ 3e 3 — 45% + cd% and 4a 2 5 — 8c 3 4- 95 2 c - 3d*. 

Am. 6a?b + babe - 35 2 c -14c 3 + 2co^ — $<P. 
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21. Add together ~- ISa^b + 2a¥ + 6^1)% ~~~ 8a¥ + 7a 3 b - '5aW 
mid ~ 5a 3 & + 6a¥ + lla 2 & 2 . Am. — 16a?b + I2a?lP. 

22. What is the sum of 3a?b 2 c ~~ Kk^x — dazfid, + 6« 3 5% 
— 3axkl + 17 a 4 x and + l§asc 3 d — a% — 8a 3 6 2 c 1 

Am. a 3 Pc + tf# 3 <£ 
2S. What is the sum of the following terms : viz,, Sa 5 ~~ 10aM 
~ I6e 3 P + 4a 2 £ 3 — 12a 4 5 + ISa 3 b 2 + 24a 2 6 3 — 6a6 4 — 16a 3 ff* 
4 ^0a 2 6 3 + 32a&* — 85 s 1 - 

^i«*. 8a 5 — 22a 4 & — V7a s b* + 48a 2 6 3 + 26«5 4 — 85*. 



SUBTRACTION. 

3r» Siii^WMfis, in *d v >*mra, i*. the operation lor finding she 
v'!),Il t e,\pu^*on ioi the dbfer* *iee buwci) fro algebra 
r mini ^ Ih's didcteuee ] 3 called the ietivu,uhv 

SCc 1 1 1 it b( tvquhed to subtler -16 from [><», ileie. fi-> 

*>*. (^Jiitiths -it i not rdmihii, their diikrenee eon onl\ be uidi« 

• > i J, an<! v e ytIk 

5c/ - if>. 

Vein, let it to' j\»jiduxl to > uutraet 4'/ J /> m-ia lad, T\w t 
^ t)i ^ bonn; * iinilur, our of them may be udien from the odu?, 
ud f^ % 'r tree difference i\. e\ >i\^ed b) 
>7; — 4</ b z=.V,n*h. 
£/> G fi tiow\\\ K if fjoti i no polynomial w e %>i h le suhtr«tcl 
j'vnd r. 'he o|»ej;Hmn n\M be indicated by enelomvj the second 
: > r s» r« mhed ,. mx/ixing the milium »i<m. and then v/rithi^ n 
*«lti * h«* hi 1 1<» da! nee a ride for perfonnhe> the operalhm 
mn indicated Jet u rep \ ait the sum of all the tenia in the 
ti i ] <dw"\oial h\ o fat c represent the yum of ail -lie :n> 
!i « , leiaa in ibe oiha polynomial, mid — d Uk> -nm o^ 
'h * d)(ru-ti\e term ; then this polynondH ^\ill he ru;ivsenta" 
\ \ c d. The opu\?tk>D may then h n mdieat od thus, 

a — (c — - <#) ; 
'JiOiC ii r> required to i uhtiact from a the diff u«n<*«> So.^^ch 
^ and & 
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tf, now, we diminish the quantity a by the quantity c, the 

result a ~™~ c will he too small by the quantity d since c should 

have been diminished by d before taking it from a. Hence. 

to obtain the true remainder, we must increase the first result 

bj d, which gives the expression 

a ~~~ c -b d % 
and tliis is the true remainder, 

By comparing this remainder with the given polynomials, we 
see that we have changed the signs of all the terms of the quantity 
to be subtracted, and added the result to the other quantity. To 
facilitate the operation, similar quantities are written in the same 
column. 

Hence, for the subtraction of algebraic quantities, we have the 
following 

RULE. 

I. Write the quantity io he subtracted tinder thai from which it 
is to he taken, placing the similar terms , if there are any, in the 
same column, 

II. Change the signs of all the terms of the quantity io he sub- 
tracted, or conceive them to be changed, and then add the result io 
the other quantity. 





EXAMPLES. 




(i). 


— is « 


From 


(iac ~— 5ab + c 2 


00 o 3 


Take - 


Sac + 8a b ~~ 7 c 


|! a ° 


"Remainder 


Zac — • Sab -J- c 2 + 7c, 


S 2 | 




(2). 




From 


Ixhi 2 — 5bc ~f" 7 at 




Take - 


14a 2 + bbc + Sac 




.Remainder 


2a 2 — lOfo — ac 

(4). 




From 


5a 3 — 4a 2 & + 86% 




Take - - 


- 2a 3 + 3a 2 6 - 8b 2 c f . 




Remainder 


7a 3 -~7a?b+llb*c 





6ac ■ 



(1). 

• oab -j~ ■. 
- Sab + 



oa<? — 8a5 + c 2 -|- 7c 

(3). 

I Off 5c — ].6&a?—~ . 5a«r^ 

17«fo + *?&# — 15«## 

2a 5c— 28s^ + lOaxy 



4ah- 
hah - 



(5). 

• 4cd -f 3a 2 + 55 2 



— a& + 3ctf+0 — 5S*. 
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6. From Za?x — ISabc + 7a 2 ? take 9a 2 x — ISabc, 

A.ns, — Qa 2 x + 7a 2 . 

7. Prom 51a 3 6 2 c — 18a6c — 14a 2 y, take 4!a 3 5% — 27a5c 

— Mah/, Ans. I0a 3 b 2 c + 9abc. 

8. From Wiabc ~ 9ab + 6c 2 , take 9a6c -f Be — 9ax, 

Am, ISabc •— dab + 6c 2 — 8c -f 9a#. 

9. From Sabc — 12Pa + 5c# — 7#^, take 7c# — xy — I35 3 a* 

„4«s. 8a5c ~j~ & 3 a — 2c;& — %xy. 

10 From 8a 2 s — lAaby + 7a?b% take 9a?c — 14<% + 15a 2 6 2 . 

j4«-s. — « 2 £ — 8a 2 5 2 . 

11. From 9aV — 13 ~f 20aRr - - 4/>W * * °6 r - ^><>r 

— -|- 3a5%\ Ans. MloY 

12. From 5a 4 ~ 7a 3 & 2 — 3c 5 <T + r id t^U °a 

— 15a 3 /A -4?w. 2a" b tV£' ~h V ! 

13. From. 51#5 2 ~ 48a 3 6 + 10a 4 . 1 ik< JO *^ 



- ( 6 f u 


~ "j 


- i 


— 7c W* 


■ j ' 7 - 


■~ Ja\ 


J i '; 


— 0'/ (A 


' V> - 


M< -6. 


] v 




!, 


|<>*V 




TaL } 


* . > d> 


n<<n bo 



14. From 21s 3 y 2 + ■ 25a?y J - oP^v 1 - <*(>/' 

15. From HS^V 3 — 15,r 2 # 3 -~~- b^V ~ bj > 
-I- HWH- 2i ^> J/ * r ' >> '/" ~ 

38 j From what has preceded, \ e co *I*r t } o \» 
n'bjocie-J- to certain transformations, 

For example » - - 6« 2 ™~ Sab + 25 2 — - 25c, 
may bo -written - ~ 6a 2 — (Sab— ■ 2P + 25e)o 

hi like manner - - - - 7a 3 ~™ Sa 2 b — 4b 2 c + 65 3 5 

may be ,>rhlon - - - 7a 3 — (Sa 2 b -f 46 2 c -- 65 3 ) ; 

or. again, - v - - 7a 3 — Sa 2 b — (4b 2 c — 65 3 ). 

Also, - - . . - - 8a 2 — 6a 2 6 2 + 5« 2 6 3 , 

becomes - - - - - - 8a 2 -- - (6a 2 5 3 — 5a 2 5 3 ), 

Also, - - - - - - - 9aV» — 8a* + & 2 — <j. 

may be written - - - - 9a 2 c 3 — (8a 4 — b 2 + c) ; 

or, it may be written - - 9a 2 c 3 + b 2 — - (8a 4 + <?). 

These transformations consist in separating a polynomial into 
two parts, and then connecting the parts by the minus sign, 
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It will be observed that the sign of each term is changed when 
the term is placed within the parenthesis, Hence, if we have 
one or more terms included .within a parenthesis having the 
minus sign before it, the signs of all the terms must be changed 
when the parenthesis is omitted. 

Tims 4a — (6ab — 3c — 26), 

is equal to 4a — (Sab + 3c + 26. 

Also, (yah — (-— 4ac + M — 4a5), 

h equal to 6u& + 4ac ~~~ 3<i ~j~ 4a6 a 

89* Remark. - From what has been shown in addition and 

subtraction, we deduce the following principles, 

1st, In Algebra, the words add and sum do not always, as in 
arithmetic, convey the idea of augmentation. For, if to a we add 
- ; *. the -um is e^ro 4 vnl by a — 6, and this is, properly speaking, 
■ h> «Uh'i/etka! dbibn uee between the number of units expressed 
b; . . ,»nd the nMidnr of iiniti expressed by 6* Consequently, 
m< . < ^idt b- actually k^s than #. 

b - di -li^gui-h clii - r^un Ibom mi arithmetical sum, it is called 
Ui.* o jcbraic sin a, 

Tin-*, the pob ? n^mal, 2</ 3 — <3« 3 6 + 36% 
F « i a ; g>Fraic onrn so Jong as it is considered as the result of 
the union of the monomials- 

2a 3 , — Sa% + 36% 
v .\iil) IFF rc^KvtFo signs; but, in its proper acceptation^ it is 
tk«* nthiiK'tieui diflkreiu*** between the sum of the units con- 
tain e 1 pi ihe additive terms, and the units contained in the 
**;ubl]Y<ei!\e ternv 

b i bl ! ow 5 ivou> ih««j. that an algebraic sum may, in the nnmer 
led ^j'p'.ai'on be reduced to a negative expression, 

v"cb F^e won'' ^ 'tircrioii and dijfhrence, do not always convey 

fb J »*t oP db dilution, For, the difference between + a and 

••- o being 

a — £_ 5) r=r a + 5 5 

is numerically greater than. a. This result is an algebraic differ 

mce* 
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40s It frequently occurs in Algebra, that the algebraic sign ~f 
or —~ , which is written, is not the true sign of the term before 
winch it is placed. Thus, if it were required to subtract — b 
from a, we should write 

a _ £ ~™ b) — a ~j~ £ s 
Here the &w sign of the second term of. the binomial is plus, 
although its algebraic sign is — . This minus sign, operating 
upon the sign, of -5, which is also negative, produces a plus sign 
for h in the result. The sign which results, after combining the 
algebraic sign with the sign of the quantity, is called the essen- 
tial sign of the term, and is often different from the -algebraic 
sign, 



MULTIPLICATION. 

41 « MuLTii j LiCATTos, in Algebra, Is the operation of Jiodmg the 
product of two algebraic quantities. The quantity to be multi- 
plied h called the multiplicand ; the quantity by which it is 
multiplied is called the multiplier; and both are called factors. 

>\%9 Let us first consider the case m which both factors are 
monomials* 

Let it be ieq^reu to multiply 7a 3 b' A by 4a il b ; the operation 
oriy be liubcated thus, 

la?lr X 4a 2 &, 
or by resolving both multiplicand and multiplier into their 
simple factors, 

laaabb >< 4aab. 
Nov, It has been shown in arithmetic, that the value of si 
product is not changed by changing the order of lis factors ; 
hence, wo may write the product as follows: 

7 X 'iaaaaahhh, which is equivalent to 28a fi 6 3 . 
Comparing th> -result with the given factors, we see that the 
eo-euleient in the product is equal to the product of the co-enl- 
dents of the nmbJplJcand and multiplier; and that the exponent 
of each letter Is equal to the sum of the exponents of that letter 
in both midtlproond and multiplier, 

3 
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And ?ince the same course of reasoning .may be applied to 
any two monomials, we have, for the ''.multiplication of mono 
una]?*, the following 

RULE. 

L Multiply the co-efficients together for a new co-efficient 

Us Write after this co-efficient all the letters which eater into the 

multiplicand and multiplier, giving to each an exponent equal to 

ike sum of its exponents in both factors. 

EXAMPLES, 

(1) . - 8a 2 6c 2 X lahP = o(yaPb 2 c 2 d 2 . 

(2) - - SlaWde X Babe 3 = WSaHPchL 

(3) (4) 

Multiply- - 3« 2 6 - - \%iH - 

by » - !■>/>«* - - 12rty - 
(loJb 2 \Mci l xhf 

7. Multiply SaWc by la%hxl 

8. IMultlply 5afoP by 12c#. 

9. Multiply 7a i bd 2 c 3 by afofc. 

43s We will now proceed to the multiplication of polynomials. 
In order to explain the most general case, we will i-uppc^e the 
multiplicand and multiplier each to coiilain additive and stn> 
tractive terms. 

Let a represent the sum of all the additive terms of the multi- 
plicand, and — - b the sum of the subtractive terms ; c the sum 
of the additive terms of the multiplier, and — d the sum. of 
the subtractive terms. The multij)licand will then be r^preoen ted- 
by a ~~ & aiid the multiplier, by c -— £ 

We will now show how the midtipli cation ?:;i}rc%r?d by 
(a — ft) X (c — d) can be effected. 

The required product is equal to a — b 

taken as main times as there are units 

c -■• d 

in c — d. Let us first multiply bv c; :; 

*" * v ' tie — />■" 

that is, fake a — b as many times a« . , 

^ , — <te' -|- bd 

there are units in c. We begin oy writ- , - -~ — --•■ 

, . , . 4 , / t , <zc — be — orf + M, 

Big ac % winch is too great by b taken - - 



(5) 


(6) 


(yxgz 


a 2 wj 


mf<2 - - 


2.ry 2 


lk/,r?/ : ^ 2 


^aV// 3 . 


yl?iS. frf 


k^5W> 


./b^. 


GQabcd*. 


-'Lws. \ 


'uWtPc 4 . 
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c times ; for it is only the difference between a and 6, that is 
first to be multiplied' hj c. Hence, dc — be is the product oi 
a — b hj . c. ■ 

But the true product is a — 6 taken c — d times : hence, the 
last product is too great by a ..— & taken <i times ; that is, by 
<%d ~~~ bd^ which must, -therefore, be ■ subtracted. Subtracting this 
from the iirst product (Art, .37), we have 

(a ~— b) X (c — <2) =r ac — do — ad + S^ : 

If we suppose a and e each equal to 0, the product will re 
duee to i™ 5d 

44» J3y considering the product of a — b by c — e£, we may 
deduce the following rule for signs, in multiplication. 

When (too terms of the multiplicand and multiplier are affected 
with the same sigu. ( their product will be affected with the sign ™r 5 
and when they are affected with contrary signs, their product will 
6e affected with the sign —-. 

We say, m algebraic language, that + multiplied by ~j~, 
,j Y _ multiplied by — , gives ~f ; — multiplied by +, or + mill 
(ipliod by — , gives —. But since mere sign.'; cannot be multi- 
plied together, this last enunciation does not. in Itself express a 
distinct idea, and should only be considered as an abbreviation 
of the preceding. 

This is not the only case m winch algebraists, for the pake of 
brevity, employ expressions in a technical sense in order to se- 
cure the advantage of fixing the rules in the memory. 

45. "Wo have, then, for the multiplication of polynomials, the 
following 

RULE. 

Multiply all the terms of the ranltiplicand by each term of the 
midliplier in succession, affecting the product of any two terms vAth 
(he sign pivs, when their signs are alike, and with the sign minus, 
when their signs are unlike. Then reduce the polynomial remit 
ilo its sim 2 'lest form. 
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EXAMPLES, 



I. Multiply - - » . . „ . . 3a 2 4 4«& + & a 

by - - . .- « - - - « 2a ~f~ 55 



1>& 3 + 


8a 2 6 4 2ab* 
35a 2 6 4- 26V /r + ^ 



Product • .,.«..- 

(2). ^ (8). 

#2 -]- y* X 5 + ,ry 8 4" 7fl# 

;>: — ^ a& + &ax 

&* 3 ™|- a-/ 2 ax* 4 cu% 3 4 7a V 

— x 2 y — ?/ c + 8ff^' s 4~ »>^#V/ 6 4 ^5a ,: W K 

a; 3 4 «*'&' 2 — ^'V ~~ ?/ 3 $>a# 3 4 (>a# 2 /> 6 4 42a v 4 2 , 



4. Multiply a; 2 + 2«# 4 a- by % 4 a. 

Ans. x z 4- Sew 2 4- 3a 2 # 4 & z * 

5. Multiply ^ 4 I/ 2 by a? 4 3/. 

Ans. .f 3 ~r ^7/' 4 ® % y 4 3/ s * 

6. Multiply 3«5 2 4-0a 2 c 3 by 3a& 3 -|- 8aV. 

J/i*. 9a 2 & 4 4 27^'V 5 4 18aV\ 

7. Multiply Ax 2 — 2y by 2y, ^«$. 8^7/ — 4#~. 

8. Multiply &H-4y by 2« — 4v. ,1«*. 4/ 2 - 10y s . 

9. Multiply x 3 ~h # 2 y 4 xy* 4 v y by a? — y. Ans, • . 

10. Multiply x? 4 %y 4 y 2 by a 2 — xy + y*. 

Ans. #' A 4" #7/'' 4 ?A 
hi order to bring together the similar terms, in the product o 
two polynomials, \ve arrange the terms of each pel) no mini -w;t*~ 
reference to a particular letter; that is. wo arrange them, so (h*: 
the exponents of that letter shall go en cJiinuiI^hing from ioii 
to right. 

11 Multiply 4a 3 -- 5« s $ - 8a6 2 4 25" 
by 2a 2 - 3«& — 4ft 2 



86*. 



Ba 5 


— 30a-^— H>a^ 2 4 4^/V- 




- 12a 4 & 4- 1G« : «^ -1- 2<kt 2 P ~- Gab* 




— l(V/ 3 £ 2 4 20a 2 * 3 4- 'J&rf/* — 8 


Bafi 


— 22a*£ — J7<r5 2 4- 48flW + 20c^ — g 



chap, n.j :Kiirf\vh\G\no:\\ H7 

After kniiiL; *uYan«;ed tho polynomials*, s>iih iutes<'».et*. to the 
fctu^r <7, multiply each lonn of the first, by t ! u* term *2^ 3 of the 
seec:i4; this ijve^ the polyooioinl 8a 5 — I0v7; -- ~GV'6 ? -j- i.a?b\ 
In which liic hlgiir. of the terms a^e the muik) as 10 ihe mioth 
Hicard. Passing then to the term — 3#6 of l^c ui.dtfplier, mill- 
'jply each term of the multiplicand l)y lo and as It is roteeted 
vvith the sigii — . affcri each product \sith a sh;M contrary U» 
:ha> of the corresponding term hi the ovaitlpileaud ; ihv) giws 

- L2a<b + 15//^ ~f 24« 2 /r - 0>ob\ 
Mnlifphlog the onilUplleand hy —4//', give? 

- i6a 3 6 3 -f 20a 2 6 3 + 32k&< - $!A 
% T1ie product i< then reduced, and we finally <»"btau>, for the niosfc 
simple expression of the product, 

8«* — 22crb — 17a^ -f 48g*& 3 -f 50a^ - 85 5 . 

12. Multiply 2a 2 — Sax + Ax 2 by 5« 8 ~~~ te •-- ;ir". 

Atus. 10a 4 — 27a 3 .* -f M<Ar'" — 1&/.? 3 — &»*. 

13. Multiply &e 2 - 5fyr + 5 by x 2 f 2ay — 3. 

J /is. 3a? 4 + ^"'V ~™ 4.r 2 — <b:V f- 10.iy — J 5. 

14. Multiply 3rM-2s s y 3 H- 3 // 2 hy 2.t 3 ~ 3*y + 5// s . 
G# c — 5,t ,5 y s -* ft?;*?/ 1 -|- (>x°y : ~ L 15&V 4 



15. Multiply 8tf.y — 6«6 -~- c by 2&u; ~~ ao + t\ 

yi//.s. IGo~# 2 — £.a 2 bx — G« 2 ^ ~r ^'<o: -- 7</&c — c s . 
10. Multiply 3e~ — of/ 2 + 3<; 2 "by «" ■— Z/\ 

j*/w. 3a'- — » 3 4- SaV- - 3a 2 * 3 -f o5 5 ~ 8/j 3 <^ 
17. Multiply 3rt 2 ~«W-j- cf 
by — 5c/ 2 + 4fci — 8c/ 



Product — 1 5/** ~j~ 37^&af~- :19^r/~-20^/- 1-U/W.r — 8c 2 /*. 

28. Multiply i« 3 ^--5 t /^ 2 cH-8*i 2 ^~3^V~-7^c 3 
bv ( Zoh 2 — Aahc — 2bc* 4- '"'• 



f QaW* ~~~ ICk%V + 28« 3 6 3 c 2 - • 3 h^V 

P?'odncL -j — 4((% V — 1 G" 4 6*c + 1 2^ 3 6e 4 + 7a-u 2 e 4 
I 4- J4^5c 5 -f-14dW>~- SaV ~-7«& 6 . 
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48 • HEMAltKS ON THE MULTIPLICATION" 0¥ POLYNOMIALS. 

1st, If both multiplicand and multiplier are homogeneous., the 
product will he homogeneous , and the degree of any term of the 
product will be indicated by the sum of the numbers which indicate 
the degrees of Us two factors. 

Tims, in example iSlh, each term of the multiplicand is of 
the 5 tli degree, and each terra of the multiplier of the 3d de- 
gree: hence, each term of the product is of the 8th degree, 
This remark serves to discover an)' errors in the addition of 
the exponents. 

2d, If no two terms of the product are similar, there will be no 
reduction amongst them; and the number of terms in the product 
will then be equal to the number of terms in the multiplier nd 7 maid 
■plied by the number of terms in the multiplier. 

This is evident, since each term of the multiplier will produce 
4 is many tonus its there are terms in the multiplicand, Tims, m 
example 10th, there are three terms in the multiplicand and two 
in the multiplier: hence, the number of terms in the product is 
equal to o X 2 = 0. 

8dL Among the terms of the product there are ahoays two which 
mnnot be reduced with any others. 

For, let us consider the product with reference to any letter 
common to the multiplicand and multiplier; Then the irreducl 
ble terms are, 

1st. The term produced by the multiplication of the two terms 
of the multiplicand and multiplier which contain the highest 
power of tliis letter ; and 

2d, The term produced by the multiplication of the two terms 
which contain the lowest power of this ietter. 

For, these two partial products will contain this letter, to a 
higher and to a lower power than either of the other partial pro 
ducts, and consequently, they cannot be similar to any of them. 
This remark, the truth of which is deduced from the kw of 
tlu> exponents, will be very useful in division, 
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EXAM3 


?LE. 


5«V;2 


+ 


■'3a 2 b 


— a// 


a 2 b 




■ ab* 





Multiply - - 5«*/;« + 3a 2 5 - at* - 2aJ s 



Product 



__ 5^i „ 3^3 + a"fl 6 -I- 2a 2 5 5 . 



if we examine tlic multiplicand and multiplier, with reference 
to a, we see tluit the product of 5a 4 u J by a 2 Z>, must "be irre- 
ducible; also, the product of ~~2ab 2 by «Zr. If we consider 
the Jotter Ik we *seo that the product <>f — c,<6 4 ' by —ah'*, must 
be irreducible, also that of Sa 2 b by «'■&, 

47 s The following fori an I as depending upon the rule for mul- 
tiplication, will be found useful in the practical operations of 
algebra. 

Let a and b represent any two quantities; then a -\- b will 
represent their sum, and a — b their difference. 

I. We have (a + hf = (a + b) X (a + b), 

or performing the multiplication indicated, 

(a + by = a 3 -f 2^5 + & 2 ; that is, 
The square of the sum of two quantities ?> equal to the square 
of the first, plus twice the product of ike first by the second, plus 
the square of the second. 

To apply this formula to ihiding the square of the binomial 
5« 2 + Su% 
we have (5a 2 -f- 8a 2 /;) 2 = 25a 4 + 80a*£ -j~ (Ma A h'K 
Also, (G«*6 -|- 9<7// 3 )"' = 3lk 8 £ 2 -f 108« 5 5 4 + S],/ 2 /; 6 . 

II. We have, {a - 5) 2 ==-_ (a ~~ b) X (a ~~~ b), 
or performing the muUiplieation indicated, 

(a — hf =■_= a 2 — &//; + 5 2 ; tJiat is, 
The square of the difference between- ticu quantities is equal to 

the square of the first. t minus twice the product of the first by the 

second, plus the square of the second. 

To npj>1y (his to au example, we have 

(7 ff 2p _ na?py = 40i/*5 4 — im^b 5 + i^w. 

Also, (4a 3 & 3 — 7cV a ) 3 = 16a 6 i 6 — 5(te : WW 3 + 49c*<*». 
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ML We have (a + b) X (a ~~~ b) = a 2 - b\ 
"by peribnnirig the in u It ipl ical i on ; that is, 

The s um of two quantities 'multiplied by their difference is equal 
io the difference of Ihcir squares* 

To apply tills formula to an example, we have 

(8a 3 +7ab z )x($n* -lab 2 ) = (>io {: — 49a'^. 

48* By considering the last three results, it is perceived 
tnat their eomposition, or the manner in which tmy are ion nod 
from the multiplicand and multiplier, is enUrely independent of 
imy particular values that may "be attributed to the letters a and 
b, Vvhich enter the two factors, 

■J lie manner in which an algebraic product is formed from its 
two factors, is called the law of the product ; and this law re- 
mains always the same, whatever values may be attributed to 
the letters which enter into the two factors. 
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49 8 Division, in algebra, is the operation for {hiding from two 
given quantities, a third quantity, which multiplied by the ^eeone 
shall produce the first. 

The first quantity is called the dividend ^ the second, the divisor, 
and the third, or the quantify sought, the quotient. 

50* It was shown in multiplication that the product of two 
terms having the same sign, must have the sign +, and that 
the product of two terms having unlike signs must have the 
sign — . Now, since ilio quotient must have such a sign that 
when multiplied by the divisor the product will have the sign of 
the dividend, we Have the following rule for signs in division. 

If the dividend is -f and the divisor + the quotient is -(• : } 
If the dividend Is + a^d the divisor — the quotient is — i 
if the dividend is — and the divisor ~b the quotient is — ; 
if the dividend is — and the divisor — the quotient is K 

That is : The quotient of terms having like signs is plus, and 
the quotient of terms having unlike signs is minus. 
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51, Lot us first consider the case in which both dividend and 
divisor are monomials. Take 

85a 5 6\' 3 to be divided by lo?bc ; 
The operation 1:0 ay be indicated thus, 

_ — . niioti enc, 56/°6c. 

Now, since the quotient must, be such a quantity as multiplied 
by the divisor will produce the dividend, the co-efliciont of ilie 
quotient multiplied by 7 must give 35; hence, it is 5. 

Again, the exponent of each letter in the quotient must be such 
that when added to the exponent of the same letter in the divisor, 
the sum Y,iU be the exponent of that letter In the dividend 
"Hence, the exponent of a in the Quotient is 3, the exponent of 
h is 1, that of c is 3, and the required quotient is in* d bc* 

Since we may reason in a similar manner upon any two 
monomials, wc have for the division of monomials the following 

RULE. 

i Divide the co-efficient of the dividend by tie co-efficient of llu 
diuisor. for a new co-efficient 

11. Write after this co-efficient, all the letters of the dividend, 
and give to each an exponent equal to the excess of its e,rpe 
neat in the dividend over that in the divisor, 

By this rule we laid, 

48« : V> : V~J . __ _ 15Qa r d) 3 ed 3 w . _ 

EXAMPLES, 

1. Divid \C>x 2 by Sx. Am. 2,c. 

2. T)ivi<!e ioa 2 .vy 3 by Qay. Ans. oazy*. 

3. Divide SAaJAx by 12& 2 . Ana. *7afa\ 

4. Divide — 96«W by 12a 2 4c. yl««. ~- &> 2 /^. 

5. Divide M4a 9 6 8 c 7 tf 5 by — 36a 4 5W. An*. - 4.u*6*ecP. 

6. Divide — 2~roa 3 bc 2 x 3 by — Wo?cx 2 . Ann. 1 Gator. 

7. Divide — S00a fl 6W J by SOaWc 2 *. Ana. — lOafc, 

8. Divide — 400a W.* 5 by 25a 8 $W Am. — 165^\ 
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52» It fbllovys from the preceding rule that the exact division 
of monomials will be impossible : 

1st, When the co-efficient of the dividend is not divisible by 
that of the divisor, 

2d. When the exponent of the same letter is greater in the 
divisor than in the dividend. 

This last exception includes, as we shall presently see, the 
case iu which the divisor has a letter which is not contained 
iii the dividend. 

When cither of these cases occurs, the ouotient remains un- 
der the form of a monomial fraction ; that is, a monomial 
expression, necessarily containing the algebraic sign of division, 
Such, expressions may frequently be reduced, 

12a*b*cd Sa 2 bd 
'.Lake, for example, ~-r- T - r ~~ = -----^ — . 
1 8a*oc z 2c 

Here, an entire monomial cannot be obtained for a quotient; 
for, 12 is not divisible by 8, and moreover, the exponent of c 
is less in the dividend, than in the divisor. But the expression 
can be reduced, by dividing the numerator and. denominator by 
the factors 4, a 2 , h. and. r, which are common to both terms 
of the fraction, 

in general, to reduce a monomial fraction to its lowest terms: 
Suppress all the factors common to hoik numerator and denomi- 
nator. 

From this rule we find, 

4Ba^aP __ 4ad* ^ ^ gTabWd _ S7h 2 c ^ 

Ma-Pe-dc *~~ BhcT ? ^ C ' ~tta :i hc 4 d? ~~ ~"(ya?d J 

12a 8 /;V 2ah , 7a 2 b I 

also, T7r~-7" — TV"? ancl j TT"7« -- TT ■ 

In the last example, as all the factors of the dividend are 
found in the divisor, the numerator is reduced to 1 : for, in fact, 
both terms of the fraction are divisible by the numerator. 

53, It often happens, that the exponents of certain letters, 
are the same in the dividend and divisor, 

I! or example, - » - - — ---^v, 
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Is a case -in .which the letter 5 is affected with the same- -expo 
nent in the dividend and divisor : hence, it will divide out, and 
will not appear in the quotient. 

But if it is desirable to preserve the trace of this letter kt 
the quotient, we may apply to it the rule for exponents (Art, 

51), which gives 

52 

_ 52-2 _ 50. 
b 2. 

The symbol 5°, indicates that the letter h enters times as 

% factor in the quotient (Art. 16); or what is the same thingy 

that it does not enter it at all. Still, the notation shows that h 

was in the dividend and divisor with the same exponent ? and 

has disappeared by division. 

in like manner, : - r rr T = 5a°6 2 c° == 5&K 
b Sa l bc' z 

54o Wo will now show that the power of any quantity whose 
exponent is 0, is equal to 1. Let the quantity be represented 
by a, and let m denote any exponent whatever, 

Then. - — ~- a fM = a , by the rule for division, 

■■■ ' a hh 

<i m 
rkit, — - = 1, since the numerator and denominator are equal: 

a M 
heueo, a = 1, since each is equal to --* 

"We observe again, that the symbol a is only employed con- 
ventionally, to preserve in the calculation the trace of a- letter 
which entered in the enunciation of a question, but which may 
disappear by division. 

5fn In the second place, if the dividend is a polynomial and 
she divisor is a monomial, we divide each term of the dividend 
bij Ike divisor, a, id connect the quotients by their respective signs, 

EXAMPLES, 

Divide;: -6a 2 a?y — 12« 3 u% 6 + Iba^f by 8a% 3 ?/ 3 . 

Ana, 2^% 4 — 4:Ctxy A ~j~ 5a 2 &% 9 
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Divide 1 2a V — 16a%/ 5 + 20a 6 y* — 28#r by — 4a% 3 , 

Am. — % 3 + 4a?/ 3 « — 5c? 3 ?/ ~j~ 7a 3 , 

Divide I5a 2 bc — 20acj/ 2 ~f~ 5c# by — 5a5c. 

A /is, ~~ oa ~f ~t~ " 7 

50o fa IIjo //*/rJ place, vdien both dividend and JhLor are 
polynomials. As an cMUopie, lei- it bo required to clhkie 

2&tW f 10a 4 — 4$«ty ~f &J'/& 3 b/ ±uh — ao 2 +■ 3& 2 . 
In order that we may ft/Mow tlie stop*, of I lie operation more 
easily, we "\\ ill arrange the quantities with reference to the letter a. 

Dividend, Divisor. 

10a* — 48a 3 5 + 20a 2 & 2 + 24a& 3 ||— 5# + 4a5 + 85 3 

It follows from the definition of division and tbe rule for the 
multiplication of polynomials (Art, 45), that the dividend is the 
sum of the products arising from multiplying each term of 
the divisor by each term of the quotient sought. Hence 
If we could discover a term in the dividend which was derived, 
without reduction, from the multiplication of a term, of the divi 
sor by a term of the quotient, then, by dividing this term <y r 
the dividend by that term of the divisor, we should obtain oik? 
term of the required quotient. 

Now, from the third remark of Art. 46, the term 10a 4 , eon 
taining the highest power of the letter «, is derived, without 
reduction from the two terms of the divisor and quotient, con- 
taining the highest power of the same letter. "Hence, by dividing 
the term 10a 4 by the term — 5a 2 , we shall have one term of 
the required quotient. 

Dividend, Divisor, 

10a* — 48a 3 5 + 28a 3 5 2 + 24«& 3 



|~5a 2 + 4ah + S5 2 
> 2a 2 + Sab 



■~~40a^b + ~B2« 2 P + Mab 3 Quotient 

~- ~ 4-0a 3 5 + 32« 2 6 2 + 24 a& 3 . 
Since the terms 10a 4 and — 5a 2 are affected with contrary 
signs, their quotient will have the sign — ; hence, 10a 4 , divided 
by *~~ 5a 3 , gives — 2a 3 for a term of the required quotient, 
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After .having written this term under the- divisor, multiply each 
term of the divisor by it, and subtract the product, 

10a* — 8^ + U 2 ¥\ 
from the dividend. The remainder after the first operation is 
_ 4(k 3 £ -h WcPV 1 + 24aR 

Tins result is composed of the products of each term of th^ 
divisor, by all the terms of iho quotient which remain to be 
determined. Wo may then consider it as a new dividend, and 
••eason upon it a* upon the proposed dividend, Wo v^ll there- 
thro divide the lerni — 4Qa 3 b, which contains the highest power 
,>f <?, b} the term — on ' of the dh isor, 

Tie \ gives -|- Su*6 

iW a n^ term of ibe quotient, \Uiich is written on the right, 
of" the fir&t. "Multiply hi >; each temi of the divisor by this tern\ 
oi the tpiot ient, and ^<>'llng ihe products nnderneath the bonom! 
dividend, and making the subtraction, we find that nothing re- 
mains. Hence, 

~- So 3 -h ^ or Sab — 2a 2 
^s ihe required qno-hm, and if [he divisor be multiplied by it, 
'he product will be the gh-e uividerid. 

By con^ideiing Iho preee<Jhrj; reasoning, ^e sec that, m each 
opera Jon, we dhido Cat \vv\<i of the dividend winch contain? 
*hc highest power e : * one of the letters, by that term of the 
ohnsor containing th~ : igbe^t povver of the same letter. Now, 
v*. avoid ihe trouble of looking out tlu^e tor nib by arranging 
hoth polynomials vhh reference to a eerfca'n letter (4rt. <S5), 
^hlh U then eaile'j the leaduig h),{{i*\\ 

Since a similar rcor;o of rea'.onmg may bo had upon v.'iy two 
polynomial", \\< ba\c liu Hie dhhion of polynomial-* Ibe following 

BULK 

i. Arrange Ike dividend and divisor with reference to a certain 
letter ) and then divide ike first term on ike left of the dividend by 
ihe first term on the left of ike divisor, for ike first term of ike 
quotient : multiply ike , divisor by this term and subtract the pro- 
duct from ike dividend* 
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II. Then divide the first term of the remainder % the first term 
of the divisor, for the second term of the quotient ; multiply the 
divisor by this second terni, and subtract the product from the 
result of the first operation. Continue the same operation until a 
remainder is found equal to 0, or till the first term of the remainder 
is not exactly divisible by the first term of the divisor, 

In the first case, {that is, when, the remainder is 0.) the 
division is said to be exact, hi the second ease the exact divi- 
sion cannot be performed, and the quotient is expressed by 
writing the entire part obtained, and after it the remainder with 
Its proper sign, divided by the divisor. 

SECOND EXAMPLE. 

Divide 21x 3 y 2 + 25x 2 y 3 + 6Sx?fi — 40?/ 5 — 5Ck 5 — IQx^y by 
hy 2 — Sx 2 — &xy< 

— 4% 5 + ®8xy 4 -f 2bx 2 y 3 + 21x 3 y 2 ~~» l$x*y — 5G^ 5 ||5z/ 2 — (Say—Sx* 
~~ 4% 5 + 43xy* -f 64rV Zl^Ipl^ _ ^xhj + 7x* 

1st rem. 20.i?y* ~~ Z9x 2 y 3 + 21a V 
2(% 4 — 24a% 3 — 82.x* V 
2d rem.. ~ ~Wafr^^ 

— 15a?V + 18.% 2 + 24afy 



3d. rem. - - - - 85;*% 2 -~ 42afy ~~~ 5Ck 5 

8o£ 3 ?/ 2 — 42afy — 56it- 5 

Final remainder - - - - - 0. 

57* Remark.— -In performing the division, it is not necessary 
to bring down all the terms of the dividend to form the first 
remainder, but they may be brought down in succession, as in 
the example. 

As it is Important that beginners should, render themselves 
familiar with algebraic operations, and acquire the habit of calcu- 
lating promptly, we will treat this last example in a different 
manner, at the same time, indicating the simplifications which 
should be Introduced. These consist in subtracting each partial 
product from the dividend as soon as this product is formed, 
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— 40?/ 5 + QSxy*'+ 2bx 2 y 3 + 2lx 3 y 2 — 18z 4 y ~ 56z 5 | \by 2 — Qxy — Sx 2 

1st rem. 20xy* — 39a% 3 + 21a 3 ?/ 2 _ 8y 3 + 4a;y 2 — Sx 2 y +7? 3 

2d rem. - — 15a; 2 ?/ 3 + 53# 3 ?/ 2 — ISx^y 

3d rem. - "35# 3 ?/ 2 — 42x*y — 56i» 5 

Final remainder - 0. 

First, by dividing — 40?/ 5 by by 2 , we obtain — % 3 for the 
quotient. Multiplying by 2 by — % 3 , we have' — 40y 5 , or, by 
changing the sign, + 40?/ 5 , which cancels the first term of the 
dividend. 

In like manner, — 6xy X — Sy 3 gives + 48a;?/ 4 , or, changing 
the sign, — 48a;?/ 4 , which reduced with + 68#?/ 4 , gives 20xy i for 
a remainder. Again, — Sx 2 X — 8?/ 3 gives +, and changing the 
sign, — 64# 2 ?/ 3 , which reduced with 25a: 2 ?/ 3 , gives — 39a? 2 ?/ 3 . 
Hence, the result of the first operation is 20a;?/ 4 — 39a; 2 ?/ 3 , fol- 
lowed by those terms of the dividend which have not been 
reduced with the products already obtained. For the second 
part of the operation, it is only necessary to bring down the 
next term of the dividend, to separate this new dividend from 
the primitive by a line, and to operate upon this new dividend in 
the same manner as we operated upon the primitive, and so on, 

THIRD EXAMPLE. 

Divide - - - 95a — 73a 2 + 56a 4 - 25 - 59a 3 by —3a** 
+ 5 - 11a + 7a 3 . 

56a 4 - 59a 3 — 73a 2 + 95a — 25 1 7a 3 - 3a 2 - 11a + 5 



1st rem. — 35a 3 + 15a 2 + 55a — 25 



8a -5. 



2d remainder 0. 

GENERAL EXAMPLES. 



1. Divide 10a& + 15ac by 5a. Ans. 2b ,-f 3c. 

2 Divide 30aa? — 54a by 6x. Ans. 5a .— 9, 

3, Divide 10a; 2 ?/ — lby 2 — by by by. Ans. 2x 2 — Sy — 1. 

4. Divide 12a + Zax — 18aa; 2 by 3a. Ans. 4 + x — 6x 2 
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5. Divide (xm >2 + 9a 2 o? + a 2 # 3 - by aav J^s, 6#+.9a + «&, 
"6. Divide a 2 4* 2a# 4-' # 2 by «■■+#„. J.^. a + a? s 

7. Divide a 3 — 8a 3 y +. Say 2 — y 3 by a —« y. 

Jbis, a 2 — 2ay + 3/ 2 « ■ 

8. Divide 2ia 2 & — 12aW — 6a& by — §ak 

Am. — 4a + 2a 3 c& + 1. 

9. Divide 6s* — 96 'by 8a; —6, ^ns. 2a: 3 + 4^ + Bx + 16. 

10. Divide - - a 5 — 5a% + 10a 3 # 2 — 10a V + Scrar* — ^ 
by a 2 — 2as + x\ Ans. a 3 — 3a 2 s + 3aa: 3 — a; 3 . 

11 . Divide 48s 3 — 76aa? 2 — Ma 2 x + 105a 3 by 2% — 3a. 

-4?&$. 24a; 2 — 2«.s — 85a 2 * 

12. Divide f -~ %/% 2 + 3y 2 s* — a; 6 by y 3 — Sfx + %.* 2 — s 3 . 

Jrcs. y 3 + % 2 # + %^ 2 + # 3 . 

18, Divide 64a^ 6 ~~~~ 25a 2 5 8 by 8a 2 & 3 4- 5a&*. 

J.-??^ 8a 2 5 3 — ■ 5aA*. 

14. Divide 6a 3 + 28a 2 o + 22^5 2 4- 55 3 by 3a 2 + 4«& + 6 2 . 

yi^.6\ 2a + oh. 

1. 5, Divide 6a& 6 + Ga# 2 y 6 + 42a 2 # 2 by ax «+■• 5aa?. 

jdws. X 5 + ^y 6 + 7a;t'. 

10, Divide — 15a 4 + ma?hd - 29a V— 205 2 J 2 + Mbcdf— 8c 2 / 5 
by 8a 2 -«+f/ ^w*. — 5a 2 + 46a 7 — $cf. 

17. Divide x l + x ?j y % + y* by s 2 — #y + y 2 . 

Ans. x 2 + a-?/ + y 2 . 

18. Divide a;* — y* by s — - y. Ans. s 3 4~ s 2 y + a?y 2 4~ y 2 a 

19. Divide 3a* - 8a 2 /; 2 + 8a V 4- 55* - 86 2 e 2 by a 2 — 5 2 . 

Jns. 3a 2 — 5& 2 + S^ 2 , 

20. Divide €rx® - 5a% 2 — G#V + 6a?% 2 4- 15a 3 y 3 — 9s 3 y* 
4 lO^V + ! % s by 8a; 3 + 2s a y 2 + % 2 > 

J/&.s\ 2a; 3 — Bx 2 y z + 5y ? , 
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REMARKS ON TUB DIVISION OF POLYNOMIALS. 

58« The exact division of one polynomial by another is impossible: 

1st When the jirsi term of Ike arranged dividend or the first 
term of any of the remainders, is not exactly divisible by the first 
term of ike arranged divisor. 

It may bo added with respect to polynomials that we can 
often discover by mere inspection that they are not divisible. 
When the polynomials contain two or more letters, observe the 
two terms of the dividend and divisor, which contain the highest 
powers of each of the letters, If these terms do not give an 
exact quotient, we may conclude that the exact division is im- 
possible. 

Take, for example, 

12a 3 - 5a 2 6 + 7aP — IW \\ 4a" + Qcth + $b\ 

I L 

By considering only the letter a, the division would appear 
possible; but regarding the Jotter b, tlie exact division is impos- 
sible, since •— I16 3 is not divisible by 36 2 . 

2d. When ike divisor contains a letter which is not in the dividend. 

For, it is impossible that a third quantity, multiplied by 
one which contains a certain letter, should give a product inde- 
pendent of that letter. 

Zd. A monomial is never divisible by a polynomial. 

For, every polynomial multiplied by either a monomial or i% 
polynomial gives a- product containing at least two terms which 
are not susceptible of reduction. 

4th. If the letter, with reference to which the dividend is ar~ 
ranged,, is not found hi the divisor, the divisor is said to be hide- 
pendent of thai letter * and in that case, the exact division i$ 
impossible, unless (he divisor will divide separately the co-cfficiente 
of the different powers of the leading letter. 

.For example, if the dividend were 

85a* + 05a 3 + 126, 
arranged with reference to the letter a, and the divisor ob, the 
divisor would be independent of the letter a\ and it is evident 

4 
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that the exact division could not he performed unless the co- 
efficients of the different powers of a were exactly divisible by 8&. 
The exponents of the different powers of the leading letter 
in the quotient would then be the same as in the dividend. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Divide 18a 3 a; 2 — 36a a ^ — 12a« by 6.<u. 

Am. 3a 3 # — - Qa z x 2 — 2a, 

2. Divide 25a 4 6 - 30a 2 6 + AQab by 55. 

A.7is, 5a 4 — 6a 3 + 8a 5 

From the 8d remark of Art. 40, it appears that the term, of 
the dividend containing the highest power of the leading letter 
and the term containing the lowest power of the same letter 
are both derived, without reduction, from the multiplication of a 
term of the divisor by a term of the quotient. Therefore, nothing 
prevents our commencing the operation at the right instead of 
the left, since it might be performed upon the terms containing 
the lowest power of the letter, with reference to which the ar- 
rangement has been made. 

Lastly, so independent are the partial operations required by 
the process, that after having subtracted, the product of the divi- 
sor hj the first term found in the quotient, we could obtain 
another term of the quotient by arranging the remainder with 
reference to some other letter and then proceeding as before. 

If the same letter is preserved, it is only because there is no 
reason, for changing it ; and because the polynomials are already 
arranged with reference to it 

OF FACTORING POLYNOMIALS. 

59* When a polynomial is the product of two or more factors, 
it if* often desirable to resolve it into its component factors. 
This may often bo done by inspection and by the aid of the 
formulas of Art. 47. 

When one factor is a monomial, the resolution may bo affected 
by writing the monomial for one factor, and the quotient arising 
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from the division of the given polynomial by this factor for the 
other factor. 

1. Take, for example, the polynomial 

ah + &c 5 
m which, it is plain, that a fa a factor of both terms : hence 
ah + ac = a (b + c). 

2, Take, for a second example, the polynomial 

ah 2 c + rxib 3 -f* ab-c 2 , 

It fa plain that a and b 2 are factors of all the terms : hence 

ab'x + 5«& 3 + a&V 2 = aV l (c H- 56 ~f e 2 }. 

S» Take the polynomial 25a 4 — 30a 3 5 + 15a^r ; it is ovidetJ 
<hat 5 and a 3 are factors of each of the terms. We may, there 
tore, put the polynomial under the form 
5a 2 (5a 2 ~~ Gab + ?>&). 

4. Find the factors of %a*b + da?c + IQaPxi/. 

A,m. Sa 2 (b + Be -|~ 6xy) 

5. Find the factors of Sa' 2 c,v ~~ I Baca; 3 -f 2ac f 'y — ?Sa €) € 9 uh 

Ans. 2o:c (A ax -- IV 3 + c x y — loaV.?). 

<>. Find tlie factors of 24a ^co; — SO^frV?/ + 30a 7 &*W -f Qahc 
Ans, ijabc (-tabs ™ 5a 7 6V// 4~ QaWd + 1). 

By the aid of the formulas of Art. 48, polynomials having 
certain forms may be resolved hito their binomial factors, 

1. Find the factors of a 2 ~f 2ab J r b 2 . 

Am. (a + b) X (a + b). 

2. 49s* + 5Cb% + IC^y 2 =.- (7.s 2 + 4sy) (7.* 2 + \vy). 

3. Find tire factors of « 2 — 2a5 + & 2 . 

.4/^\ (a — b) X (a — 5). 

1. 64« 2 5 2 c 2 - 45ak 2 a* 2 -|- 9c 2 cJ* = (8a5e - 3d?) (Sale — Serf 2 ). 
5, Find the factors of « 2 — b\ Ans. (a + b) x (a — J), 

n„ IGaV ~~ 9# .•= (4ac + 3d 2 ) (<kc - 3d 2 ), 
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GENERAL EXAMPLES. 

1. 'Find the factors of the polynomial (kfib + Ba 2 ¥ — Wab r 

— 2ab, 

2. Find the factors of the polynomial 15a£c 2 — tUe 2 + 0a 3 £ 5 # 

3. Find, the factors of the polynomial %Z>a?b$ — 80a s 5c 4 'i 

— 5ac <% — 60ac 6 . 

4. Find the factors of the polynomial 42a?'b 2 ■— labcd + Ta5*:i 

^7*s. 7a5 (6a& - cd + d). 

5. Find the factors of the polynomial ?a 3 + %& + %* 
First, n 3 + 2/i 2 -f « = n (« 2 + ~^ + 1) 

= & (n- + 1) X (?* + I) 
= n (ft + 1 ) 3 . 

6. Find the motors of the polynomial Sa 2 &£ + Wab 2 e ■+- 15#6r\> 

.4*18. 5a5c (a + 25 + &). 

7* Find the factors of the polynomial* a% — ~ a; 3 . 

Ans, x (a ~\~ x) [a — #)* 

60s Among the different principles of algebraic division, their, 
h one remarkable for its applications, It is enunciated thus: 

The difference of the same potvers of any two quantities is &melkj 
divisible by the difference of the quantities* 

Let the quantities he represented by a and h ; and lei m de 
note any positive whole number. Then, 

a m ~~ b m 
will express the difference between the same powers of a .tnd £\ 
and it is to be proved that a m — b m is exactly divisible b} ?« ~~ &. 
If we begin the division of 

o» _ 5^ by a — b t 
we have 



1st rem. - ' * - 
^r ? by factoring 



a m — #» 


-Vj 


a *— 6 


£g»* _ &*»' 


a ^-~i 


6(a ?n ~ 


^b 
■I 
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Dividing a m by a the quotient is u m ~~ l , by the nile for the 
exponents. The product of a ~~ b by a*-"" 1 bcmg -.uhimcted from 
the dividend, the lirsi remainder is a 7C ~~ l h — 6"% which can he 
put under the form, 

b (ff*~ l — fr*- 1 ). 

Novfj if the factor 

of the remainder, be divisible by a — 6, b times (a**"* — 5 fiJr " i ), 
must be divisible by « — h, and consequently a m — 5 m roust 
also be divisible by a — h. Hence, 

If the difference of the same powers of two quantities is exactly 
divisible by (he difference of the quantities^ ilien,, the difference of 
ike powers of a degree greater by 1 is also divisible by it. 

But by the rules for division, we know that a 2 ~~™ b 2 is divls 
ible by a — h% hence, from what has just been proved, a 3 — P 
must be divisible by a — 5, and from this result we conclude 
that a'' — £ 4 is divisible by a — b and so on indefinitely : hence 
tile proposition is proved. 

6L To determine the form of the quotient. If we continue 
the operation for division, we shall lind a? n ~~ 2 b for the second 
term of the quotient, r^nd ar~ ? -b 2 — b m for the second remainder ; 
also, a? n ~' 3 b" for the third term of the quotient, and a m " 2 b 3 -— b m 
for the third remain der ; and so on to the m th term of the qua 
Cieni, which will bo 

and the /n ih remainder v/iil he 

a m-wlm _ lm or Q m _ fyx. ^ 0, 

Since the operation ceases when the remainder becomes 0, we 
shall have m terms in the quotient, and the result may be writ- 
ten thus : 

«!« /)?*& 

: _ --. a »-i + a *-2£ J r a ™~~W + ..... + ab m ~~ 2 + b^K 



CHAPTER III 



OF ALGEBRAIC FRACTIONS. 



62* An algebraic fraction is an expression of one or more 
equal parts of 1. 

One of these equal parts Is called the fractional unit. Thus, 

— is an algebraic fraction, and expresses that I has been divided 
o 

into h equal parts and that a such parts are taken. 

The quantity a, written above the line, is called the numer- 
ator ; the quantity b, written below the line, the denominator ; 
and both are called terms of the fraction, 

1 

One of the equal parts, as --, is called the fractional unit; 

and generally, the reciprocal of the denominator w the frac- 
tional unit. 

The numerator always expresses the number of times that the 
fractional unit is taken ; for example, In the given fraction, the 

1 
fractional unit — is taken a times. 


63 § An entire quantity is one which docs not contain any 
fractional terms ; thus, 

a 2 b + ex is an entire quantity, 

A mixed quantity is one which contains both entire and frac- 
tional terms ; thus, 

a 2 b + — is a mixed quantity., 

Every entire quantity can be reduced to a fractional form 
having a given fractional unit, by multiplying it by the denomi- 
nator of the fractional unit and then writing the product over the 
denominator j thus, the quantity c may be reduced to a fractional 
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form with the fractional unit -y~, by multiplying e by b and 

be 

dividing the product by 6, which gives ~~- 

84s If the numerator is exactly divisible hj the.- denominator,, 
a fractional expression may be reduced to an entire one, by sim- 
ply performing the division indicated ; if the numerator is not 
exactly divisible, -the application of the rule for division .will 
sometimes reduce the fractional to a mixed quantity. 

65 8 If the numerator a of the fraction — be multiplied by 

any quantity, #, the resulting fraction ----■■ will express q times 

as maiiv fractional units as are expressed bv -=- ; hence: 



Multiplying the numerator of a fraction by any quantity is 
equivalent to multiplying the fraction by the same quantity, 

60. Ill the denominator be multiplied by any quantity, #, the 
value of the fractional unit, will be diminished q times, and the- 

resulting fraction -4- v/ 1 LI express a quantity a times less than 

the given fraction; hence: 

Multiplying the denominator of a fraction by any quantity, is 
equivalent to dividing the fraction by the same quantity, 

67o ftinoc we may multiply and divide an expression by the 
pa mo quantity without altering lis value, it ibllov,s from Arts 
05 am* GO, that: 

Irdk numerator and denominator of a fraction may be multiplied 
by the same quantity ^ without changing the value of the fraction. 

In like manner it is evident that : 

Both numerator and denominator of a fraction may be divided 
by the xome quantity ivhthuut changing the value of the fraction** 

OS* We shall now apply these principles in deducing rules 
for ihe transformation or reduction of fractions. 
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L A fractional is said to be in its simplest form when the numer- 
ator and denominator do not contain a common i actor. Now, 
since both terms of a fraction may -be divided by the same 
quantity without altering its value, we have for the reduction 
of a fraction to its simplest form the following 

RULE. 
liesolve both numerator and denominator into their simple fac- 
tors (Art 50) ; then, suppress all the factors common to both 
terms, and the fraction will he in its simplest form, 

.Remark. — When the terms of the fraction cannot be resolved 
into their simple factors by the aid of the rules already given, 
resort must be had to the method of tlw greatest common divi- 
sor, yet to be explained. 

EXAMPLES, 

, ■»-» -1 t f * Sab + ®ac , . , „ 

1. Jueuuec Vac traction - — ; -~~ i< t$ simplest form, 

*iaa 4~ I&* 

We see, by inspection, that 8 and a p** fr»eto^ of ita- nu- 
merator, hence. 

Sab + 6«c = Sa {b + 2e\ 
We also see, that 3 and a are factors ■.' ihc frwrnmitv •<*• 

hence, 

Sad + Via = 3a {d -;- 4). 

Sab + iSac Sa (b + 2e) b -f 5V 

II once ■ — — = — — „ 

Sad + 12a ~~ Sa (d + 4) d ■-]■■■ 4 

% K educe r-^ — y-~; — . to its simplest form. 






?* 4- •,* 



., t-» -, £»bc + D&r j _ ( „ 

3, iicduee ^t;,-;--^ to its simplest torra, 
3o6« 4- i«>& 



. 5" jv* 

. t> •* 54a£c _ 

4. lied uce — —■; — rr; — r to its simplest ionn. 



+ rf 
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5? 



5. Reduce 



2$a?b + I2abf 
84oP 



to its simplest form. 



An$. 



2a +f 



6, Reduce 



7« Reduce 






to its simplest form. 



Am. 



3a — d 



18a 2 c 2 ~~~ Sacf 



27 ac 2 



■ Qac d 



to its simplest form. 



Aiis. 



Qac — f 



II.' From what was shown in. Art. 63, it follows that we may 
reduce the entire part of a mixed quantity to a fractional form 
with the same fractional unit as the fractional part, by multiply- 
ing and dividing it by the denominator of the fractional part, 
The two parts having then the same fractional unit, may be 
reduced by adding their numerators and writing the sum obtained 
over the common denominator, 

Hence, to reduce a mixed quantity to a fractional form, we 
have the 

RULE. 

Multiply the entire pari hy the denominator of the fraction: 
then add the product to the numerator and write the sum over ike 
denominator of the fractional part. 



1. Reduce x • 
Here, 



EXAMPLES, 

% 

(a 2 — x 2 ) 



x 

a 2 ~~™ x 2 



to the form of a fraction, 

x 2 — (a 2 — x 2 ) 2# 2 — i 



H/ifi ~4~. w** 

% Reduce x ~~~ — to the form of a fraction, 

2a 



Am. 



2a *' 
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3, Reduce 5 ~f~ 



4. Reduce I 
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i 



6X 



to the form of a fraction, 

V7x" 

Am, — -~ 



to the form of 



Am. 



6X 
fraction, 
2a — x ~f 1 



5* Reduce 1 + %® ■ 



6. Reduce 3a? — 1 



to the form of a fraction, 
10# 2 -4- 4a? + 



x ~j- a 



&a? 
to the form of a fraction, 
Qax — 4a — 7a? + 2 



^■1-;^'. 



8a 



Remark. — We shall hereafter treat mixed quantities as though 
they were fractional, supposing them to have been reduced to a 
fractional form by the preceding rule. 

III. — From Art. 64, we deduce the following rule for reducing 
a fractional to an entire or mixed quantity, 

RULE. 

Divide the numerator by the denominator, and continue the oper 
aiiori so long as the first term of the remainder is divisible by (he 
first term of the divisor: then the entire part of the quotient found, 
added to the quotient of the remainder by the divisor ^ will be the 
mixed quantity required, 

If the remainder is 0, the division is exact, and the quotient 
is an entire quantity, equivalent to the given fractional expres- 
sion. 



EXAMPLES. 



I, Reduce 



to a mixed quantity. 



Am. 
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2. Reduce , ~^— — - to an entire or mixed quantity, 

Ans* a — m 

3. Reduce- "'—- - to a mixed quantity, 

.2a s 



/y3 __ sypi 

4. Reduce — — to an entire quantity. 



Ans, a + $. 



/*><$ ~™» 9/*' 

5, Reduce — ™ to an entire quantity. 



Ans. x 2 + xy + y ? \ 

§» Reduce — ■ to a mixed quantixy. 

.3 

ylns, 2a? — 1 + — . 
5# 

IV. To reduce fractions having different denominators to equiv- 
alent fractions having a common denominator. 

Let ~ r , — and •+-„ be any three fractions -whatever. 
b' d f J 

It is evident that both terms of the first fraction may be mul- 

Uplied by dj givmp; --—, and that this operation does not 

change the value of the fraction (Art. 67). 

In like manner both terms of the second fraction may be 

bef 
multiplied by If, giving ~, ; also, both terms of the fraction 

~r may be miiUipliou by utL giving 7-7-.. 
/ * • ? - - ft# 

If now we examine the three fractions — -, ~~~ ana 7 - r „ 

&<#' bdj hdf 

we see that they have a common denominator, hdf, and that 
each numerator has been obtained by multiplying the numerator 
of the corresponding fraction by the produce of all the denom- 
inators except its own. Since we may reason in a similar 
m miner upon any fractions whatever, we have the following 
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BULE.. 

Multiply each numerator into the product of all the denomina- 
tors except its own^ for new numerators , and all the denominators 
together for a common denominator, 

EXAMPLES, 

1. Reduce ~ and — to equivalent fractions having a com 

be 1 

mon denominator. 

a x c = ac ) , ' 

,« r the new numerators. 

and - b x c z=z be the common denominator* 

2. Reduce 4~™ and to equivalent fractions having; & com- 

o c x 

- , ac . a6 + b 2 

ffloa denominator, -dns. — and — - 7 - s 

6c 6c 

3a? 26 

3. Reduce — , — and «?, to equivalent fractions having a 

<wa o(J 

_ . 4 9cx 4«6 , OacrZ 

common denominator. An$. — — -, — — and ~ — , 

vac bac bac 

3 2# 2.# 

4. Reduce ~V, — and a +— } to equivalent fractions hav- 

4: o a 

9a Sax r 12a 2 + 24~x 

ins a common denominator, Ans. --^~« -r-~- and — -— - ~~» 

12a' 12a 12a 

1 a 3 a 2 + x 1 

5. Reduce •—-, — and ■ , to equivalent fractions hav> 

2 3 a + x* . ' 

ing a common denominator, 

• 3« + 3.<B 2« 3 + 2a 2 0/ * 6q2 J„ fe2 

6a + 6a;' 6a + bx 6a + 6$ " 

6. Reduce -=, and — , to equivalent fractions Iiav 

a ~- o ax c 

Ing a common denominator. 

. a 2 cx ac 2 ■— abe — be 2 + cb 2 ' « 2 6# — «6 2 ;£ 

a z cx «— a6c& erc# — aoca? a w c# -» aoca; 
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V. To add fractions together. 

Quantities cannot be added together unless they have the 
same unit. Hence, the fractions must first be reduced to equiv- 
alent ones having the same fractional unit; then the sum of 
the numerators will designate the number of times this unit 
Is to be taken. We have, therefore, for the addition of frae* 
taons ih® following 

BULK 

Reduce ike fractions^ if necessary, to a common denominator: 
(ken add the numerators together and place their sum over th$ 
mmmon denominator. 

EXAMPLES, 
■ & C € 

L Find the sum of ~. ~~r- and ~~r* 
b' d / 

Here, - axdxf~adf\ 

c x b x f z=z cbf > the new numerators. 

e X b X dz=z ebd ) 

And - b x d xf'~bdf the common denominator, 

_ r adf , cbf , ebd adf + cbf + 'ebd , 
Hence, ~ + ~ + Uf = -^—^ tne sum. 

,.„ „. 8# 2 _ _ .. t %ax . , _ t 2abx -~~ Zcx % 

% To a — — - add 6 + . Arts, a+b + 



Ac 

3. Add -^-, -A an ^ -~r together, Ans. x-+ ~« 

^ . — , *^ ^J^ 

4. Add — — and -— together. 

£>. Add a; + — ~ — to Sx + — r— » J.ras. 4a? ~f — ~— — a 
o 4 12 

6. It ib required to add 4& ? — and — ^- together, 

,<J{X <v<?? 



Am. 4a? -f 



*>#' 



2«^ 



V , 40a? + 12 
Ans.- %x + : 



60 
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8, It is required to acid 4#, — and 2-+ -~r together. 

-4 ns. 4a; - ! 



9> It is required to add '3# +■— : and a? — — together. 



45 

too' P. 

9 



23a? 

Am. ox + -— - . 

4» 



10. What is the sum of — — -,, — - — ,- and 



Ans. 



a — 1) a -\~ b ' a + x 
a 3 — • ax 2 + a 2 & — bx 2 -f~ a 2 c + ffci* — a#e — Serf ~j-~ oi z d — b' l d 



a? — 5% + «. 2 # — 5 2 ,u 
_ a* + a 3 (& -f c J r d) - a (re 2 - c.g + fc) ~~~ 6 (.i? + c£ +J*f) 
a 3 -f~ a 2 .«? — ah 2 — ft'-'X ' 

VJ. To subtract one fraction from another. 

Reduce the fractional quantities to equivalent ones, haying tin 
same fractional, unit; the difference of tiieir numerators will 
express how many times this unit is taken in one fraction more 
than in the other. Hence the following 

RULE. 
J. Reduce the fractions to a common denominator. 

II. Subtract the numerator of the subtrahend from the numer- 
ator of the minuend^ and place the difference over the common 
denominator, 

EXAMPLES. 

% — a . 2a -- 4tx 

!. AU\v:a • - - ~~-_~- subtract — -- . 

2b 3c 

{.*; — a) xBc? = Sex ~~~ Sac 
(2a — 4.x) X 25 = 4ab ~~.8bx 
And, 25 x 8c = 6bc the common denominator* 

v .^ %cx - ihr 4ab — 86,?? _ Zexj-^Sac — 4a?> -KSfcg 

S, From * * -77- subtract — . -a?is. ~/^-. 
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Z» From - - 5j/ subtract ~~. Ans, -~jp 

4. From - - — subtract -7™, yl«« s ~-^r~» 

^ _, # + &'■■■, , . e , e&? 4- &d — ^ 

5. From - « —9 — subtract — . ^aws. r7 , 

b a oa 

6. From - - — — 7— subtract 
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24a; + 8a — l(fc — S55 



^21$. 



x ■ , ■ ■ ■■ ... a? — a 
7. From ~ - 3a? + -7- subtract % ~~» __, 
5 c 



40b 



ex + 5# — «i 
As* 2# + — — ■» 

VII. To multiply one fractional quantity by another. 

Lot j represent any fraction, and - any other fraction; ami 
(v 

let it be required to iind their product. 

[f, in the first place, we multiply j by r 9 the product will 

be — 5 obtained by midtiphlng the "numerator by c, (Art. 05)'. 

but this product is d times too great, shoe we multiplied 

-- by a quantity d times too great I fence, to ohlaiu the iruo 

product -we must divide by d, which, is effected (Art, CO) by 
multiplying the denominator by d We have then, 

a c etc ? 

b X d^hd> henCe 



RULE. 

I. Caned all factors common to the r >iuhi< rotor add derm ^- 
naior, 

IT, Multiply the numerators together for the numerator of &<* 
product, and the denominators together for the denominator of tiu 
product. 



m 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Multiply a+ — hv —. 

r irst, - « - ~ a + -— — _L_ • 
a a f 

Hence, . . £±*2 x - - ±±JSi. 

a d ~~~ ad § 

2, Eequired the product of ~-f~ anc [ L5 s ^^ j^ 

^ 6 25 



1 Eequired the product of ~ and ~~. J^s, l!fl s 

*> 2a * 5a* 

L Find the continued product of — . ^ and — 

a' c ' 2h * 

Am. 9ax* 

hx 
ft. It is required to -find the product of 6 + 

a ce- 



lt is required to find the product of 6 + — and — . 

x 

ab + 5.1? 



j4«$. 



_ ^2 _ £2 ^2 jl £2 

6. Eequired the product of 1~— . and ^ — - . 

be b + c 



.r* — 5 4 



5 2 c + be* 



Required the product of x ~f — ~~™~- and 



-<!«$. 



Eequired the product of a + — — and 



a a + &' 

ax 2 — a# -|* ^ 2 ~~- 1 



a 3 + a& 



a 2 (a + a?) 
#■ (1 '+ a?)" 
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VIII. To divide one fraction by another. 

Let — represent the first, and — the second fraction ; then 
b a 

he division may be indicated thus. 

(t) 

W) 

If now we multiply both numerator and denominator of this 

complex fraction by — , which will not change the value of the 

cud 
fraction (Art. 87), the new numerator will be 7™. and the new 

be' 

denominator — , which is equal to 1. 



Hence, 



(t) g) 

(I) " l 



ad 

be" 



This last result we see might have been obtained by inverting 
ihe terms of the divisor and multiplying the dividend by the 
resulting fraction. Hence, for the division of fractions, we have 



the following 






EXILE, 


Invert the terms of 


the divisor and multiply ihe dividend % the 


resulting fraction. 






EXAMPLES. 


1. Divide - 


b _ / 

, « — — by — . 

2e * g 




b 2ac ~~~ b 

a ~~2e~~ 2e 


Hence, a — -~- - 
2e 


f 2ae — h g 2acg — bg 
' "9 ~~ 2c X / °~~ 2c/ * 


lie 12 91a? 

%« Let -~- be divided by ™„ Am. ~~r~> 
5 18 00 




5 
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3* Let ~~r- be divided by 5a?. Am. ---, 

'i * 00 

a v x+1 , _. . _ , , 2a? . a? + 1 

4, Let — - — • be divided by — . -arcs. — — . 

5, Let — :l - T be divided by 4r* -^- n ^ ~-— ?• 

as — 1 J 2 a? — 1 

/» t 5a; _ ..._.. 2a . bbx 

6, Let — be divided by — . -/Iws* — -. 

o t>y «■»*& 

** t . o? — 6 , ,. . t -, ■, 3ca? . a; — 5 

7, Lst --------- be divided by ~r T * ^te. ~~--— . 

8ce£ J M i>c z % 

8, Let — ^ — r~n? be divided by r . 



9, Divide ~~ ~ by ~ ^. ./ins. 



aa? 


— 1 


1 


~~~ a? 


a 


+ 1 



J.fts, a? + 
<sa? (1 + #) ~~ x - 



x 



10. Divide ^4 by r-^— * ^«s. ~~~ (1 4 a). 

69s If we have a fraction of the form 

a 

we may observe that 

: ™ _ <?? a i so j ~~ _ c and y = c; that is, 

57*.e s^ra- q/* #i# quotient will he changed by changing the sign 
either of the numerator or denominator, but will not be affected by 
changing the signs of both the terms. 

70 8 We will add two propositions on the subject of fractions, 

I. If the same number be added to each of the terms of a proper 

fraction, the fraction resulting from these additions will be greater 

than the first ; but if it be added to the terms of an improper 

fraction, the resulting . fraction will he less than the first 

Let the fraction be expressed by — , 

Let m represent the number to be added to each term : then 

, „ .,11 a + m 

the new fraction will be 5 t— t — . 

3 b + m 
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In order to compare the two fractions, they must be reduced 
:o the samo denominator, which gives for 
a ab ~j~ am 



the first fraction, 

and for the new fraction. 



b b 2 + bm 
a + m ah + bm 



b ~j~ rti b' z -f- bm* 

Now, the denominators being the same, that fraction will be 

ihe greater which has the greater numerator. But the two 

numerators have a common part ab, aud the part bm of the 

second Is greater than the part aw of the first, when b > a : 

hence 

a& + 6m > «5 + em ; 
that is, when the fraction is proper, the second fraction is greater 
than the first. 

If the given fraction is improper, that is, if a > 6, it is plain 
that the numerator of the second fraction will be less than that 
of the first, since bm would then be less than am, 

IL If ihe same number be subtracted from each term of a proper 
fraction, ihe value of the fraction will be diminished ; but if it he 
subtracted from the terms of an improper fraction, ihe value of the 
fraction will be increased. 

Let the fraction be expressed by -f-, and denote the number 

b 

to be subtracted "by m. 

Then, ~ ~ w ^ denote the new fraction,. 

? b — m 

By reducing to the same denominator, we have, 

a ah — am 



and 



5 ~ //2 _ hm > 
a — m ab — hm 



h — m ~~~ h" — bm 
Now, if we suppose a < &, then am<bm; and if am < h?n, 

then will 

ab — am > ab ~~~ h/n : 

that is, the -new fraction will be less than the first. 

If a > b, tliat is, if the fraction is improper, then 

am > hm, and ab — am < ab — bm, 

that is,- the new fraction will be greater than the first 
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GENERAL EXAMPLES, 



t ... 1+** f 1-a* . 2(1+ a?*) 

I. Add — r> tO — - 5. ,4h«. >— . 



9; 



2. Add —- ~~~ to - . ./!«*. T ~^~~~, 

I + a? 1 — x I —- a? 4 

a + 6 «— & 4a5 

3. From -~~ — t&ke — — . -^, 



a + b" ' ' * a 2 — 6 3> 

1 + a*s I — x 2 A 4.x 2 

4. From take ----—;, Ans. ~ ;, 

1 — # 2 1 + %* 1 — «* 

& . Multiply -^3^- % — ^TfiT— 

;»2— I1S + 2& 



J|W5. 



A'4 &4 #2 „L. /W 

6. Multiply -^-7=7—7-75 % ^ — -T-- ^™- * 3 + fe 

a + x a — a? T a + a? a — a? 

1, Divide - -■ + — , — oy — — - — r ~~~% 

a *— % a + as fc a — • a; a --t- a; 

a~ + x* 



ji«5. 



O* 



^a? 



^ — ? $$ — 1 

8. Divide 1 + — --+- ov 1 — — r~~r* ^?i$. f&» 

» + 1 * n + 1 



EXAMPLES INDICATING USEFUL FORMS OF REDUCTION. 

adfx 1 + 5c$? + &cfe 
^ """^ ~ft#P " 

a , € e 9 adfhx® t bcfhx d bedka? bclfgx* 

adfhx 3 + bcfhx 2 — &<?<£&# — &($*/ 



ICHAP. 10. EXAMPLES IN FRACTIONS. 

I. - .--. ~j- «■— - - — ----- _«\""/"-j t 't*\ ~y 7 



I - ^ 5 1 + ^ ~~ (1 - a?) (I + * 2 ) (1 - * 2 } (1 + ^} 

(i + ^ + (i ~~ x*y 

(1 ~~ ^Y(l -f-W 
2(1+^) 

I 4~ s 4 "* 



1,1 ! — x l+x 



1 + a? 1 — x (1 + ;i') (1 — a?) (1 + a) (1 —m) 

1 — a? + 1 + a? 

2 



3. 



i±i a ~" b . Ja + ^) a — (a — ^) 3 

a — & # + 6 ~~~ (a + 6) (a — 6) 

4 a/; 



a? _ &2* 



I — ar« 1 + ar» ~~ (1 - a? 3 ) (1 + « 3 ) (1 — s 3 ) (1 + ^ 2 ) 
4# 2 



°- rz^r ^ rqp^" r - yzz^" x i — ^ - (fz ^ 

a? 4 — 6*- # 2 ~j~ &s a?* ~~ 6* x ~~ b 

X 



• 2&& + 6 2 x — h x z — 26a; -j- & 2 a? 2 — 6.1? 

(a 4 — b*) (x —6) 



" (# 2 - 26* + £ 2 ) (« 2 + bx) 
(x* — b*)(x* + * 2 ) (f — & ) 

x (x — b) (x ~~~ 6) (a; + b) 
s? + b* 
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Of the Symbols 0, go and — . 

71. The symbol Is called zero, which signifies in ordinary 

language, nothing. In Algebra, it signifies no quantity ; it is 

also used to expres a quantity less than any assignable quantity. 

The symbol qq is called the symbol for infinity ; that is, it is 

used to represent a quantity greater than any assignable qimnliiy. 

If we take the fraction — , and suppose, whilst the value of 

a remains the same, that the value of 5 becomes greater and 
greater, it is evident that the value of the fraction will become 
less and less, When the value of b becomes very great, the 
value of the fraction becomes very small : and finally, when & 
becomes greater than any assignable quantity, or iuimite, the 
value of the fraction becomes less than any assignable quantity, 
or zero, 

Hence, we say, that a finite quantity divided by infinity is 
equal to zero, 

We may therefore regard ~-~, and 0, as equivalent symbols, 

GO 

a 

If in the same fraction — , we suppose, whilst the value of a 

remains the same, that the value of b becomes less and less, it- 
is plain that the value of the fraction becomes greater and 
greater; and finally, when b becomes less than any assignable 
quantity, or zero, the value of the fraction becomes greater than 
any assignable quantity, or infinite. 

Hence, we say, that a finite quantity divided by zero is -equal 

to infinity. 

a »* 

We may then regard — and <x> as ecmlvalent symbols : Zero 

and infinity are reciprocals of each, other. 


The expression ™ is a symbol of indetermination ; that is, i% 

is employed to designate a quantity which admits of an infinite 
number of values. The origin of the symbol will be explained 
in the next chapter. 
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It should be observed, however, that the expression — is not 

always a symbol of indeierminoiion, but frequently arises from 
the existence of a common factor, in both terms of a fraction, 
which factor becomes zero, in consequence of a particular hypo- 
thesis, 

1. Let us consider the value of x in the expression 

a z — b' z ° 
If. in this formula, a is made equal to 6, there results 

Bllt, - - ~ »3 _ &3 = ( a _ 5) ( a 2 + a 5 + ja) 

and - - a 2 ~~~ & 2 = {a — b) (a + 5), 
hence, we have, 

— ( a "~ 5 ) (* 2 +f /5 Jlil) 

Now, if we suppress the common factor a ~~ 5, and then sup 
pose a == l\ we shall have 

**"""" "2* 

2. Let us suppose that, in another example, we have 

_ «a — 5 2 

If we suppose a rr & $ we have 



If, however, we suppress the factor common to the numerator 
and denominator, in the value of #, we have, 
(a + b) {a — b) _ a +b 
(a — b) (a — b) " a — b' 

!£ now we make a = 5, the value of x becomes 

26 
7f = oo. 
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3* Let us suppose in another example, 

X "" a* ~ P 5 


in which the value of x becomes — when we make a = h. 

If we strike out the common factor a — Z>. we shall find 

a — b 



Xz 



a? ~f ah -f* & 2 ° 
If now we make a = 5, the value of # becomes 

= = * 

Therefore, before pronouncing upon the nature of the expres- 
sion — 5 it is necessary to ascertain whether it does not arise 

from the existence 'of a common factor in both numerator and 
denominator, which becomes under a particular hypothesis. 
If it does not arise from the existence of such a factor, we 
conclude that the expression is indeterminate. If it does arise 
from the existence of such a factor, strike it out, and then make 
the particular supposition. 

If A and B represent finite quantities, the resulting value of 
the expression will assume one of the three forms ; that is : 
A A (^ 

It' T op A ; 

tl will be either finite, infinite, or sere. 

This remark is of much use in the discussion of problems. 



CHAPTER. IV, 

EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE INVOLVING BUT ONE UNKNOWN QUANTITY, 

72s An Equation Is the algebraic expression of equality be- 
tween two quantities. 

Thus, # = a + h % 

is an equation, and expresses that the quantity denoted by ss is 
equal to the sum of the quantities represented by a and b. 

Every equation is composed of two parts, connected b) the 
sign of equality. The part on- the left of this sign is called the 
first member , that on the right the second member* The second 
member of an equation is often 0. 

73§ An equation may contain one unknown quantity only, or 
it may contain more than one. Equations are also classified 
according to their degrees. The degrees are indicated by the 
exponents of the unknown quantities -which enter them. 

Lb equations involving but one unknown quantity, the degree is 
denoted by the exponent of the highest power of that quantity in 
any term. 

In equations involving more than one unknown quantity, the 
degree is denoted by the greatest sum of the exponents in any term, 

For example : 
•"«—■" J l are equations of the first degree. 



ax -f 3&y + cz + %d ^z 

ax 2 + 2bx + c = ) . . « ,, 1 -j 

n r are equations of the second degree. 

ax 2 + bxy + cy 2 + d z= ) 

^ A r are equations of the tmrd degree, 

4axy* — 2cy* + abxy = 3 ) * ~ ' 



and so on. 
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74. Equations are likewise distinguished as numerical equations 
and literal equations. The first are those which contain numbers 
only 5 with the exception of the unknown quantity, which is 
always denoted by a letter. Thus, 

are numerical equations* 

A literal equation- is one in which a part, or all of the known 
quantities, are represented by letters. Thus, 

hec 2 + ax — ox = 5, and ex + dx 2 z=z c + /, 
are literal equations, 

75§ An identical equation is an equation in which one member 
is repeated in the other, or in which one member is the result of 
certain operations indicated in the other. In either ease, the 
equation is true for every possible value of the unknown quan- 
tities which enter it. Thus, 

£j2 .w3 

ax + & = ax + &> { x + a ) 2 = X<1 4~ % a ® + «- 2 j - 1 . ' ' = # — y, 
are identical equations, 

76« "From the nature of an equation, we perceive that it must 
possess the three following properties : 

1st, The two members must be composed of quantities of the 
same kind. 

2d. The two members must be equal to each other. 

3d. The essentia] sign of the two members must be the same. 

76»* An axiom is a self-evident proposition. We may here 
enumerate the following, which are employed in the transfornm- 
lion and solution of equations : 

1. If equal quantities be added to both members of an equation, 
the equality of the members will not be destroyed. 

2. If equal quantities be subtracted from both members of an 
equation, the equality will not be destroyed. 

3. If both members of an equation be multiplied by equal 
quantities, the products will be equal. 

4. If both members of an equation be divided by equal quan 
titles, the quotients will be equal. 

5. Like powers of the two members of an equation are equal 
G. Like roots of the two members of an equation are equal. 
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Solution of Equations of the First Degree* 

77. The solution of an equation is the operation of finding a 
value for the unknown quantity such, that when substituted for 
the unknown quantity In the equation, it will satisfy it; that is, 
make the two members equal. This value is called a root of 
the equation. 

In solving an equation, we make use of certain transformations. 

A transformation of an equation is an operation by which we 
change its form without destroying the equality of its members., 

First Transformation* 

78 e The object of the first transformation is, to reduce an 
equation, some of vjhose terms are fractional, to one in 'which all 
of the terms shall be entire. 

Take the equation, 

2$ 3 x 

First, reduce all the fractions to the same denominator, by the 
known rule ; the equation then becomes 
AQ-* fj* !»>>. 

If now, both members of this equation be multiplied by 72, 
the equality of the members will be preserved (axiom 3), and 
the common denominator will disappear; and we shall have 

4&c — 54;r -f 13a; = 702 ; or by dividing 
both members by 0, Sx — dx + 2,v = 132. 

The last equation could have been found in another manner 
by employing the least common multiple of the denominators. 

The co?n?no)i mali'rple of two or more numbers is any num- 
ber which each will divide without a remainder ; and the least 
common multiple, is the least number which can be so divided. 

The least common multiple of small numbers can be found 
by inspection. Thus, 24 is tha least common multiple of 4, 
and 8 ; and 12 is the least common multiple of 3, 4 and 6, 
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Take the last equation, 

2% 3 t x _ 
o 4 ■ o 

We see that 12 is the least common multiple of the de- 
nominators, and if we multiply each term of the equation by 
12, reducing at the same time to entire terms, we obtain 

Sx — 9x + 2a? = 132, 
the same equation as before found. 

Hence, to transform an equation involving fractional terms to 
one involving only entire terms, we have the following 

BULK 

.Form the least common multiple of all the denominators , and 
then multiply both members of the equation by ii^ reducing fractional 
to entire terms. '.- 

This operation is called clearing of fractions, 

EXAMPLES, 

L Reduce ~^~ + ~-r — 3 = 20, to an equation involving only 

entire terms. 

We see, at once, that the least common multiple is 20, by 
which each term of the equation is to be multiplied. 

Now, ~™~ X 20 = x X -^ = 4a?, 

and — x 20 = a? X ■ — = &a? ; 

4 4 ? 

that is, we reduce the fractional to entire terms, by multiplying 

ike numerator by the quotient of the common multiple divided by 

ike denominator ) and omitting the denominators. 

Hence, the transformed equation is 

4a; + 5a; -- 60 = 400. 

2. Reduce — + -^- — 4 = 3 to an equation involving only 
entire terms. Am, 7x + '5a? — 140 = 105, 
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S, Reduce — i — — +/= g to an equation involving only 

entire terms, Ans. ad — - 5c + bdf^z. bdg. 

4. Reduce the equation 

ax 2e 2 x . 4&c 2 a? 5a 3 2c 2 

+ 4^ -- — _ + _ _ g£ 

6 ao a** 6 4 a 

to one involving only entire terms, 

Ans. atbx ~~~ 2a 2 bc*x + 4a% 2 z=zAb*<?z — 5a 6 + 2a s W - 3a 3 & 3 . 

Second Transformation, : 

70s The object of the second transformation is fo change. 
miy term from one member of an equation to the other. 

Let us take the equation 

a& -p 6 *= df ■*— . ex. 
If we acid c# to both members, the equality will not be de- 
stroyed (axiom 1), and we shall have 

ax + ex + b -=z d — ex + ca? ; 
or by reducing, ax ~f ex + 5 rr: d 

Again, if we subtract b from both members, the equality 
will not be destroyed (axiom 2), and we shall have, after 
reduction, 

ax ~r ex -=~~d — b. 
Since we may perform similar operations on any other equation, 
we have, for the change or transposition of terms, the following 

RULE, 

Any. term of an equation may be transposed from one member 
to the oilier bt/ changing its sign, 

80, We will now app.t/ the preceding principles to the solu- 
tion of equations of the first degree. 

For this purpose let us assume the equation 
a + b __ a + d 

c ~~~° ~ a 

Clearing of fractions, we have, 

a (a rh b) x — aed ^z 'obex ~~ c (a ~f~ d), 
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If, now, we perform the operations indicated in both members, 
we shall obtain the equation 

€i 2 x + ohx —~ acd = obex <~~ ■ ca ~~~ c<#. 
Transposing all the terms containing x, to the first member^ 
and all the known terms to the second member, we shall have, 
a 2 x + dbse — &&£# = aci — ac -— cd. 
Factoring the first member, we obtain 

(# 2 ~f~ ah ~~ abc) x = ao£ — ac — a? : 
If we divide both members of this equation by the co- 
efficient of x, we shall have 

acd — ac —-cd 
a 2 + ah — abc 
Any other equation of the first degree may be solved in a 
similar manner : 

Hence, in order to solve any equation of the first degree, 
we have the following 

RULE. 

L Clear the equation of fractions, and "perform in both members 
all the algebraic operations indicated. 

II. Transpose all the terms containing the unknown quantity to 
the first member, and all the known terms to the second member, 
and reduce both members to their simplest form, 

' HL Resolve the first member into two factors, one of which shall 
he the unknown quantity ; the other one will he the algebraic sum 
of its several coefficients^ 

IY. Divide both members by the co-efficient of the unknown qucm~ 
iiiy ; the second member of the resulting equation will be the re* 
quired value of the unknown quantity, 

I.- Take the numerical example 

5x 4a? 7 13a? 

Clearing of fractions 
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transposing and reducing 

30a? = 333 : 
Whence, by dividing both, members of the equation by 30 ? 

a? =11.1. 
If we substitute this value of x 1 for a?, in the given equation 
it will verify it, that is, make the two members equal to eacl 
other. 

Find the value of x in each of the following 

EXAMPLES, 

1. 3a? — 2 + 24 = 31. Ans. x = 3. 

2. * + 18 = 3a? — 5. Am. x ^ 11|, 

3. 6 — 2a? + 10 = 20 — 3# — 2, Am. x = 2 

1 1 

4. x + — a? 4" — a? = 11. .Am a? = 6, 



7 



*>, 


2% — 


i 

_ x 4- 1 = 5a? — 2, 

2 


0. 


3aa? + 


• — — 3 = oil 4 — a 5 
2 


1 


x — 3 
2~~ 


, x _ a? — 19 
4~ -""" 20 


3 " 2 * 


8. 


a? + 3 

2 


a? ' , ' a? — 5 


H, 


aa? — 

4 


5 a 5a; 5a? — a 
3 ■ T 2 3 ' 


10. 


Sax 
c 


d J 


11. 


Sax - 


- 5 $h — c ■ 

_ — _ ^ 4 — 5, 

2 


J. Ms 


IT 


a; - - 5* a? 13 . ■ 



6 - 3a 

^aws. x = - — _-, 

6a — 2b 



Ans. x = 23 J. 



As. a? = 3 T %. 

^ ~~~ 3a — 25* 



JL1 



illS, X nr: ~ 



Ans* x : 



Sad — 26c? 

56 + 95 - 1e 

1 6a 
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13. _ _ ~~~ 4- _ _ —^ J^ 5fi ^ .— ^ 



a 6 c d s &cc£ — ~ aa£ + abd ~~~ a£e° 

3« -5 , 4a? - 2 

Id 11 



15. -~ — -tt — --r-- = — • 12||. J!w?. x — 14. 



5 2 

IT* da; + * — « — == # *r a. -4ns, a? r~ -. 

3 6+6 

i& £±&feii9 _ 3a = i^ _ 2 , + <* - fa 



j4w5. # = 



a + 5 5 

a 4 + 3a 3 $ + 4a 3 5 2 — Qab 3 + 25 4 
26 (2a 2 + a-5 — & 2 ) 



Problems giving rise to Equations of the Evrst Degree, involv- 
ing but one Unknown Quantity* 

81 § The solution of a problem, by means of algebra, consists 
of two distinct parts— 

1st. The statement of the problem ; and 

2d. The solution of the equation. 

We have already explained the methods of solving the equa- 
.. tion ; and it only remains to point out the best manner of making 
the statement. 

The statement of a problem, is the operation of expressing, 
algebraically, the relations between the known ^md unknown 
quantities which enter it 

This part cannot, like the second, be subjected to any well- 
defined rule. Sometimes the enunciation of the problem furnishes 
the equation immediately ; and sometimes it is necessary to dis- 
cover, from, the enunciation, new conditions from, which an equa- 
tion may be formed. 
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The conditions enunciated are called explicit conditions^ and 
those which are deduced from, them, implicit conditions. 

In almost all cases, however, we are enabled to discover the 
equation by applying the following 

RULE. 

Denote the unknown quantity by one of the final letters of tiie 
alphabet, and then indicate^ by means of algebraic signs, the same 
operations on ike known and unknown quantities^ as would be 
necessary to verify the value of the unknown quantity , were such 
value known. 

PROBLEMS. 

1. Find a number such, that the sum of one half, one third 
and one fourth of it, augmented by 45, shall be equal to 448, 

Let the required number be denoted hj - - ~ - - #, 



x 
"¥ 5 



x 
o 

X 



Then, one half of it will be denoted by - - - - 
one third ofit---- s --by-~»- 
one fourth of it ------ by - - - . - 

and by the conditions, — -f — + — -f 45 ™ 448, 

X X X 

Transposing - - ~ + 41, + ~T = 448 •— 45 = 408 ; 

,<j O *£ 

clearing of fractions, - - - - Q% + 4x + 3o? == 4836 ; 

reducing, -------- \Zx — 4886 ; 

hence, - - -. - --- - ~ . a? ='372. 

Let us see if this value will verify the equation. We have, 



872 372 , 372 

--f 45 = 



jr- + ~^ L + -t~ + 45 = 186 + 124 + 93 + 45 = 448 

d <& 4 
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2. What number is that whose third part exceeds its fourth 

by 16? 

Let the required number be denoted by x. 

1 
Then, — x will denote the third part ; 

o 

1 
and —x will denote the fourth part 

By the conditions of the problem, 

1 l ^ 

x . x — ik 

8 4 

Clearing of fractions, - Ax ~~ 3a? = 192; 
reducing, - - - - - #=:192.' 

Verification. 

192 192 ^ 
_-_ = 16, 

or, - - - 16 = 16. 

8. Out of a cask of wine which had. leaked away a third part, 
21 gallons were afterward drawn, and the cask was then half 
full : how much did it hold % 

Suppose the cask to have held x gallons. 

Then, - - - - ~k~ will denote what leaked away; 
o 

x 
and -■-... -k_ J r 21 -will denote what leaked out and 

o 
also what was drawn out. 

By the conditions of the problem, 

-£■ + 21 =i*. 

3 2 

Clearing of fractions, - %x + 126 = 8# ; 
reducing - - - - . — x =: ~~~ 126 ; 

dividing by — 1 ~ - x = 126, 

Verification. 
126 126 

or 3 • - - . . m^m s ■ 
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4. A fish was caught whose tail weighed 911k ; his head weighed 
as much as his tail and half his "body • his body weighed as much 
as Ms head and tail together : what was the weight of the fish 1 

Let - - 2$ denote the weight of the body ; 
then -, - 9 j~ # will denote weight of the head ; 
mid since the body weighed as much as both head and tail, 
2s = 9,+ 9 + a 
or„ - 2x — % =r 1.8 ; whence, % ™ 18. 

Verification* 

2 X 18 - 18 = 18 ; or, 18 ^ 18. 

Hence, the body weighed --------- Wibs ; 

the head weighed -------«.--- 2716s ; 

the tail weighed --------- - « 9$s ; 

and the whole fish ----------- 72lbs» 

5, A person engaged a workman for 48 days. For each day 
that he labored he received 24 cents, and for each day that he 
was idle, he paid 12 cents for his board. At the end of the 48 
days the account was settled, when the laborer received 504 
cents. Required the number of working days, and ike number of 
dans he was idle. 

If these two numbers were known, by multiplying them re- 
spectively by 24 and 12, then subtracting the last product from 
the first, the result would be 504. Let us indicate these 
operations by means of algebraic signs, 

Let - - x denote the number of working days ; 

then 48 — x will denote the number of idle days ; 

24 X « ~~ the amount earned, and 
12 (48 — %) :^ the amount paid for his board. 
Then, from the conditions, 

24<s ~~ 12 (48 — x) = 504 
or, 24;f — 576 ~j~ 12a? = 504. 

Reducing Mx = 504 + 576 = 1080 

whence, % = 30 the working days, 

and- 48 — 30 = 18 the idle days. 
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Verification, 

Thirty days' labor, at 24 cents a day, 
amounts to - . - - - - - - - - - - ■ 30 X 24 = 720 cts ; 

and 18 days' "board, at 12 cents % day, 
amounts to ------------- 18 X 12 = 21G ets ; 

and the amount received, Is 'their difference. 504 ots, 

The preceding is but a particular case of a general problem 
which may be enunciated as follows, 

A person engaged a workman for n days, For each day 
that he labored, he was to receive a cents, and for each day 
that he was Idle, he was to pay h cents for his board. A^ 
the end of the time agreed upon, lie received c cents. Re- 
quired the number of working days, and the number of idle 
days, 

Let - - x denote the number of working days ; then, 
n — x will, denote the number of idle days ; 

ax will denote the number of cents fee received; bmM 
h {n — x) will denote the Bumber he paid out. 
From the conditions of the problem, 
ax —~h {n — x) ~~ e. 
Performing the Indicated operations, transposing and factoring 
we find, 

(a + b) x = c -f- bn ? 

. c + bn - ., „ , . 

whence, x = —-—, tfte immDer ol working days ; and 

the number of idle days. 



a + V 

If we make n = 48, a = 24, 5 = 12 and e = 504, we obtain, 
504 + 576 



36 



■ = 30 ; and 48 — x = 18 ; as before found. 



ti A fox. pursued by a greyhound, has a start of 60 leaps. 
He makes 9 leaps while the greyhound makes but 6 ; but 8 
leaps' of the greyhound are equivalent to 7 of the fox. How 
many leaps must the greyhound make to overtake the fox % 
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Let us take one of the fox leaps as the unit of distance*, 
then, 3 leaps of the greyhound being equal to 7 leaps of the 

7 
fox, one of the greyhound leaps will be equal to — . 

Let x denote the number of leaps the greyhound must make 
before overtaking the fox. 

Then, since the fox makes 9 leaps while the hound makes % 
9 3 

r or t* 

will denote the number of leaps the fox makes in the same time. 

7 
— x will denote the whole distance passed over by the hound ; 

— ~ x will denote the whole distance passed over by the fox, 

"to 

Then, from the conditions of the problem, 

1* = 60+1*. 

Clearing of fractions., 14# = 360 + $&, 

transposing and reducing, &% = 360, 
whence, x = 72 ; 



ana 



~-~# = — X 72 ™ 108, the mij^ber of fox 
2 2 ? 

r ^ X 72 ^ A , 3 X 72 

—n — = 60 + 



2 ? 

or, - - . . - 168 = 168, 

7. A can do a piece of work alone in 10 days, and B in 13 

days: in what time can they do it if they work tog^h*? 1 

Denote the number of days by a?, and the work te ^ '^me 

Ly L Then, in 

1 
1 day A can do — of the work ; and In 

I 
1 clay B can do — of the work ; heii^e, fa 

x days A can do A- of the work ; and id 
10 



% days B can do ~ of the work : 
ko 
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Hence, by the conditions of the question, 
x $ 
10^13"" ? 

clearing of fractions, ISx -f- 10# =: 180 : 

hence, x ™ 5|f . the number of days* 

8. Divide $1000 between A, B and C, so that A shall have 
#72 more than B, and C $100 more than A. 

Ans. A ? s share = $324, B's = $252, C 5 s = $424. 

9. A and B play together at cards. A sits down with |84 
and B with $48. Each loses and wins in turn, when it ap- 
pears that A has five times as much as B. How much did A 
win % -Ans, |2(x 

10. A person dying, leaves half of his property to his wife, 
one sixth to each of two daughters, one twelfth to a servant* 
and the remaining $600 to the poor i what was the amount 
of 'his property ? Ans. $7200. 

'■11. A father leaves Ms property, amounting to $2520, to four 
sons ? A, B, C and D. C is to have I860, B as much as C 
and D together, and A twice as much as B less $1000 : how 
much do A, B and D receive 1 

Ans. A: $760, B $880, D $520, 

12. An estate of |7500 is to be divided cjKecn i> widow, iw^ 
sons, and three daughters, so that each ion shall vc^wh^ i^k-e as 
much as each daughter, and the widow hcr^eif ,<>00 m^v thar. 
all the children: what was her share, aril whet the there of 
each child % t Widow's dutro, ;*1<>00. 

Ans. \ Each *ou, j'!00-\ 

I \liS\ danghtu, tt»00. 

13. A company of 180 persons enids's of mom woimn xaL 
children. The men are 8 more in n nuber th.m iLc vol ;o»i, «jk ! 
;he children 20 more than the men and v>o a<*o l«\<ynker ; L»v 
many of each sort in the company ? 

Ans. 44 men, 36 women, 100 children, 
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14. A iVJk-m* divides (;2000 among five sons. so that each elder 
should receive S-iO more Uum hi: nvxi younger brother: what is 
the sIkog of liio youngest * „4;m, #820, 

*5. A poivo of &*2o50 lo Lo he divided among three persons, 
A, I) mid C; A's yhr.ro is lo he -^ of D's share, and C is to 
b<ve f'o^O /jiojc ihr<n A and 13 together: vhat is each one's 
share'? A,n>. A\, ^150, L v s v^25, C's $1575. 

16. Two pedestrians start from the same point; the first steps 
twice as far as the second, but the second makes 5 steps while 

. the first makes but one. At the end of a certain time they are 
300 feet apart. Now. allowing each of the longer paces to be II 
feet, how far will each have traveled 1 

Ans. 1st, 200 feet; 2d ? 500. 

17. Two carpenters^ 24 journeymen, and 8 apprentices, re- 
ceived at the end of a certain time $144. The carpenters 
received $1 per day, each journeyman half a dollar, and each 
apprentice 25 cents : how many days were they employed 1 

Ans, 9 days. 

18. A capitalist receives a. yearly income of $2940 ; four fifths* 
of Ms money bears an interest of 4 per cent,, and the remainder 
of five per cent. : how much has he at interest ? 

Ans. 170000. 

19. A cistern containing 60 gallons of water has three unequal 
cocks for discharging it ; the largest will empty it in one hour, 
the second in two hours, and the third in three : in what time 
will the cistern he emptied if they all run . together ? 

Ans. B2-^y m ^ n * 

20. la a certain orchard | are apple-trees, J peach-trees^ 
J- plum-trees, 120 cherry-trees,- and 80 pear-trees: how many 
trees in the orchard 1 Ans. 2400. 

21. A farmer being asked how many sheep he had, answered 
that he had them in five fields; in the 1st he had f, in the 
2d |- ? iii the 3d |-, in the 4th ^ and in the 5th 450 : how- 
many had he 1 . Am. 1200* 
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22. My horse and saddle together are worth $132, and the 
horse Is worth ten times as much as the saddle ; what is the 
value of the horse 1 Ans. $120, 

28. The rent of an estate is this year 8 per cent, greater than 
it was last. This year it is $1890: what was it last year'? 

Ans. $1750, 

24. What number is that from which, if 5 he subtracted, § of 
the remainder will be 40 % Ans. 65, 

25. A post is -J in the mud, -| in the water, and ten feet above 
the water: what is the whole length of the p.ostl 

Ans. 24 feet 

26. After paying \ and \ of my money, I had 66 guineas left 
in my purse ; how many guineas were in it at first '? 

Ans. 120* 

27. A person was desirous of giving 8 pence apiece to some 
beggars, but found he had not money enough in his pocket by 8 
pence ; he therefore gave them each two pence and had 3 pence 
remaining: required the number of beggars. Ans. 11. 

28. A person in play lost |- of his money, and then won 8 
shillings ; after which he lost §- of what he then had ; and this 
done, found that he had but 12 shillings remaining : what had 
he at iu-fct? Am. 20s. 

29. Two persons, A and B, lay out" equal sums of money in 
trade ; A gains §126, and B loses $87, and A's money is now 
double L-V, : what did each lay outl Ans. $800. 

30. A person goes to a tavern with a certain sum of money 
in his pocket, where he spends 2 shillings ; he then borrows 
as much money as he had left, and going to another tavern, 
he there spends 2 shillings also ; then borrowing again as 
much money as was left he went to a third tavern, where, 
likewise, he f-purt 2 shillings and borrowed as much as he 
had. left; and again spending 2 shillings at a fourth 'tavern, 
he then had nothing remaining. What had he at first '? 

Ans, 3$. 9i 
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31. A farmer bought a basket of eggs, and offered them at 7 
rjenis a dozen. But before lie sold any, 5 dozen were broken 
by a careless boy, for which he was paid. He then sold the re- 
mainder at 8 cents a dozen, and received as much as he would 
have got for the whole at the first price. How many eggs had 
he in his basket '? Am* 40 dozen, 

'Equations of ike First Degree involving more than one 
Unknown Quantity* 

S£§ If we have an equation between two unknown quantities, 
we may find an expression for one of them in terms of the 
other and known quantities ; but the value of this unknown 
quantity could only be determined hj assuming a value for 
the second. Thus, from the equation, 

x + 2y = 4, 
we may deduce 

x ™ 4 — - 2y, 

but cannot find a value for x without assuming one for y, 

If, however, we have another equation between the two un 
known quantities, the values of these quantities being the same 
m both, we may find, as before, an expression for x in terms 
of y, and this expression placed equal to the one already 
found, will give an equation containing but one unknown quan- 
tity. Let us take 

x + By =*-5, 
from which we find 

^rr 5--3y. 

If we place this expression equal to that before found, we 
deduce the equation 

from the solution of which we find, y = 1. 

This value of ?/, substituted in either of the given equations, 
gives x =: 2 : ' hence, 

x =: 2 and y = 1 satisfy both equations. 

We see that in order to find determinate values for two 
unknown quantities, we must have two independent equations. 
Simultaneous equations are those in which the values of the 
unknown quantities are the same in them all at the same time. 
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In. the same manner it may "be shown that to determine the 
values of three unknown quantities, we must have three equ&~ 
tions ; and generally, to determine the values of n unknown 
quantities we must have n equations. 

Elimination* 

83* Elimination is the operation of combining several equations 
involving several unknown quantities, and deducing therefrom a less 
number of equations involving a less number of unknown quantities, 

There are three principal methods of elimination : 

1st, By addition or subtraction, 

2d. By substitution. 

3d. By comparison, 

We shall explain these methods separately. 

Elimination by Addition or Subtraction, 

84» Let us take the two equations 
4x — 5y = 5, 
3a? + 2y = 21. 
If we multiply both members of the first equation by 2, 
the co-efficient of y in the second, and both members of the 
second equation by 5, the co-efficient of y in the first, we obtain, 
8a? — iOy = 10, 
15a? + lOy. = 105 ; 
in which the co- efficients of y are numerically the same in both, 
If, now, we add these equations member to member, we find 

23a; = 115. 
In this case y has been eliminated by addition. 
Again, let us take the equations. 

2a? + Sy = 12, 
3a? + 4y = T7. 
If we multiply both members of the first equation by 3, 
the co-efficient of x in the second, and multiply both mem- 
bers of the second equation by 2, the co-efficient of x in the 

first, we shall have, 

6a? -f% = 36, 
6a? + 8y = 34; 
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in which the co-efficients of x are the same in both. If, now, 
we subtract the second equation from, the first, member from 

member, we find, 

y = 2. 

Here, x has been eliminated, by subtraction, 

In a similar manner we may eliminate one unknown quantity 
between any two equations of the first degree containing any 
number of unknown quantities. The rule for elimination by 
addition and subtraction may be simplified by using the least 
common multiple. Hence, for elimination by addition or sub- 
traction, we have the following 

RULE. 

Prepare the two equations in such a manner thai ike co-efficients 
of the quantity we wish to eliminate shall he numerically equal 
in both : then, if the two co-efficients have contrary signs, add the 
equations, member to member ; if they have the same sign, sub- 
tract them member from member, arid the resulting equation will 
be independent of that quantity. 

Elimination by Substitution, 

85* Let us take the equations, 

5s + *fy = 43, and liar + 9y =-= 69. 

Find, from the first equation, the value of % in terms of y^ 
which is, 

43 ~~ 7y 

Substitute this value for x in the second equation, and we 
shall have, 

^^^ + % = 6 9 ; or, 

reducing, - - - 478 — 77 y + 45?/ = 845. 

In a similar manner we may eliminate one unknown quantity 
between two equations of the first degree containing any number 
of unknown quantities. 

Hence, for eliminating by substitution, we have the following 
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RULE, 

Find from one equation the value of the unknown quantity to 
he eliminated in terms of the others ; substitute this value in the 
oilier equation for the tmknown quantity to be eliminated, and the 
resulting equation will be independent of thai quantity. 

Elimination by Comparison, 

86s Let us take the equations, 

5x -b *fy = 43, 
11a: + 9y = 69. 
Eluding the value of x in terms of y, from "both equations, 
we have, 

69 — 9?/ 



11 
f, now, we place these values equal to each other, we shall have, 



5 ~~ 11 3 
reducing, - - - 478 - 11 y = 345 '- 45?/. 

Here, x has been eliminated. Generally, if we have two 
equations of the first degree containing any number of unknown 
quantities, any one of them may be eliminated by the following 

RULE. 

Find the value of the quantity we wish to eliminate, in terms 
of the others, from each -equation, and then -place these values 
equal to each other: the resulting equation will be independent 
of the quantity whose values were found. 

The new equations which arise, from the two last •met'lK^s 
of elimination, contain fractional terms. This inconvenience is 
avoided in the first method. The method by substitution is. 
however, advantageously employed whenever the co-efficient of 
either of the unknown quantities in one of the equations is equal 
to I, because then the inconvenience of which we have just 
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spoken does not occur. We shall sometimes have occasion to 
employ this method, but generally the method by addition and 
subtraction is preferable. When the co-efficients are not too 
great, the addition or subtraction may be performed at the 
same time with the multiplication that is made to render the 
'co-efficients of the same unknown quantity equal to each other. 

There is also a method of elimination by means of the 
greatest common divisor, which will be explained in its appro- 
priate place. 

81 9 Let us now consider the case of three equations involving 
three unknown quantities. 

r 5a? — 6y + 4# -^ 15, 

Take the equations, 1 Ix ~j~ 4,y — oz = 19, 
(2z+ y + 6z = 46. 

To eliminate z from the first two equations, multiply the iirst 
equation by 3 and the second hj 4 ; and since the co-efficients 
of z have contrary signs, add the two results together: this gives 
a new equation, - - - - - 43a? — 2y = 121. 

Multiplying both members of the second 
equation hy 2, a factor of the co-efficient of 
z in the third equation, and adding them, 
member to 'member, we have - - - ; l(yx -j™ 9y ~~ 84, 

The question is then reduced to finding the values of a? and y. } 
which will satisfy these new equations. 

Now, if the first be multiplied by 9, the second by 2 7 and 
the results be added together, we find 

419a? := 1S57, whence % = 3, 

By means of the two equations involving x and y< } we may 
determine y as we have determined x; but the value of y may 
oc determined more simply, since by substituting for x its 
value found above, the last of the two equations becomes, 
48 ~f 9y z= 84, whence y ~- 4. 

In the same manner, by substituting the values of x and |/ 3 
llie first of the three proposed equations becomes, 
15 — 24 + 4^ = 15, whence z =r 6. 
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If we have a group of m simultaneous equations containing m 
unknown quantities, it is evident, from principles already ex- 
plained, that the values of these unknown quantities may be 
found by the following 

RULE. 

I Combine one of the m equations with each of the m — 1 others, 
separately, eliminating the same unknown quantity ; there will result 
m — 1 equations containing m — 1 unknown quantities, 

II. Combine one of these with each of the m ~~~ 2 others, sepa>~ 
rately, eliminating a second unknown quantity ; there will "result 
m — 2 equations containing m — 2 unknown quantities. 

III. Continue this operation of combination and elimination tilt 
we obtain, finally, one equation containing one unknown quantity. 

IV. Find ike value, of this unknown quantity by the rule for 
solving equations of the first degree containing one unknown quan- 
tity : substitute this value in either of the two preceding -equations 
containing two unknown quantities, and determine the value of a 
second unknown quantity : substitute these tioo values in either of 
the three equations involving three unknown quantities^ and so on 
(ill wo find the values of them all. 

It often happens that some of the proposed equations do not 
contain all the unknown quantities. In this ease, with a little 
address, the elimination is very quickly performed. 

Take the four equations Involving four unknown quantities, 

2x - % -j- 2S rr: IS - (I) % + Uz = 14 - (8). 

iu 2# = 30 - (2) 5y + 3« = 32 . (4), 

By examining those equations, we see that the elimination of 
z m equations (1) and (3), will give an equation involving x 
and y ; and if we eliminate u in the equations (2) and (4), we 
shall obtain a second equation, involving x and y, 
place, tbe elimination of z, m (1) and (8) gives ly -—■%$ ■ 
that of u, in (2) and (4). gives - - 2% ~f* 6# : 

From (5) and ((>) we readily deduce the values of y ~~~ 1 and 
z^zo] and by substitution in (2) and (8), we also find #=9 
und z z=z 5 S 



In the 


first 


= 1 - 


(5), 


™ 88 - 


(«)• 
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EXAMPLES. 

L Given 2% + %/ =.16, and Bx ~~ 2y = 11 to find, the values 
of x and y. -4^5. a? = 5, 3/ = 2, 

^ _. 2a? , 3y 9 _ 3a? \ 2?/ 61 t , r 

2, Given y + -f = ^ ^d — + y = ^ *o nnd the 



valnts of $ and 3/, 



1 1 

Ans. x = ■— -, v = — s 



3. Given -|- + 7y = 99, and -|- + 7a; = 51 to find the values 



of x and y. 



Ans, x = 7 , y = 14. 



4, Given -1 - 12 = 4 + 8, ^nd i±^ + 

2 4 D. 



•8,^+27 
4 



to find the values of x and y, 

r x + y ~r z ^z 29 
J a? + 2y + 3# rr: 62 

1 * _L X 1 2 1A 



x Gr 



Ans. x = 60, ?/ =: 40. 
to find x, y^ and 0, 



6. Given 



Ans. x^zS, y^z% s .= 12. 

2a- + 4y — 3« = 22 } 

4# ■— 2y + ^0 = 18 V to find a?, ^, and 
6a + 7y — s = 63 ) 

J*w. x = 3, ?/ = 7, = 4. 



1 



■ « = 32 1 



7 Given ^ 



111 » 

-^-a? + -7-3/ ~b ~p-£ = 15 }► to find #, ?/, and & 
o 4 5 

*,4 5 6 

zf^. X == 12, 3/ rr: 20, 2 = 30. 

- 7a? — , 20 + Zu = 17 

4y— 2s + *= 11 

3, Given ••<( 5y — 3a?.— 2m r™ 8 

4y — 3«f"+ 2* = 9 

O^ i Q„, QQ 

Ans, x ~z 2, y = 4, ^ = S, ti< =: 3, ^ = 3, 



>• to find a?, ?/, #, n % 
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PROBLEMS GIVING RISE TO SIMULTANEOUS EQUATIONS OF THE EIRBf 

DEGREE. 

1. What fraction Is that, to the numerator of which, if 1 be 
udded, its value will he one third, but if 1 be added to its 
lenominator, its value will be one fourth 1 

Let x denote the numerator, and 
y the denominator. 

From the conditions of the problem, 

x +2 - J 
— -y, 

x 1 



y + I 4 

Clearing of fractions, the first equation gives, 

3* + 3 = y, 

and the 2d, 4a? = y + 1. 

Whence, by eliminating y, 

x — 8 = 1, 

and # = 4. 

Substituting, we find, 

y = 15; 

4 
and the required fraction is ' — . 

lo 

2. To find two numbers such that their sum shall he equal 
to a and their difference equal -to h„ 
Let x denote the greater number, and 

y the lesser number. 
From the conditions of the problem, 
x + y = a, 
% ~- y =: b t 
Eliminating # by addition, 

2# = a + h f 
__ a , & 

By subs ti tu tion, 

a I 
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8. A person possessed a capital of 80000 dollars^ for -which 
lie drew a certain interest per annum ; but -he owed the sum 
of 20000 dollars, for which lie paid a certain interest The 
Interest that he received exceeded that which Im paid bj 800 
dollars. Another person possessed 85000 dollars, for which 
he received interest at the second of the above rates ; but he 
owed 24000 dollars, for which he paid interest at the first 
of the above rates. The interest that he received exceeded 
that which he paid by 810 dollars. Required the two rates 
of interest. 

Let x denote the first rate, and 
y the second rate. 

Then, the interest on t>>0000 at x per cent, for one year will be 

^ or -1800* 

100 

The interest on $20000 at y per cent, for one year will be 

#20000 ¥ ■ ^ AA 

— ~—r ~ or $20%. 
100 

Hence, from the first condition of the problem, 

S00.r — 200?/ = 800 ; 

or, . . - - 3s- 2y= 8 - - - (1). 
In like maimer from the second condition of the problem we find 

35y — 24a: = 31 " - - - (2). 
Combining equations (1) and (2) we find, 

y r~ 5 and x ~~ (k 

Hence, the first rate is 6 per cent, and the second rate 5 
per cent. 

Verification, 

$30000, placed at \>ov cent, gives ?o00 X . _- £1800, 
^20000 do 5 do (5200 x i> ^ si 000. 

And we have 1800 - 1000 = 800, 

The second condition can be verified in the same manner. 
4, There are three ingots formed by mixing together three 
metals in different proportions, 

7 
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One pound of the first contains 1 ounces of silver, 3 ounces 
of copper, and 6 ounces of pewter. 

One pound of the second contains 12 ounces of silver, 3. ounces 
of copper,, and 1 ounce of pewter. 

One pound of the third contains 4 ounces of silver, 7 ounces 
of copper, and 5 ounces of pewter, 

It is required to form from these three, 1 pound of a fourth 
ingot which shall contain 8 ounces of silver, 8-J ounces of cop- 
per, and 4-J ounces of pewter. 

Let x denote the number of ounces taken from the first 

y denote the number of ounces taken from the second. 
z denote the number of ounces taken from the third. 

Mow, since 1 pound or 16 ounces of the first ingot contains 7 

| 
ounces of silver, one ounce will contain -~~~ of 7 ounces : that 

lo 



1 
16 



ounces ; and 

Ix 
x ounces will contain ~~ ounces of silver, 
m 



y ounces will contain '-—^ ounces of silver, 

J 16 

4& 
z ounces will contain — ounces of silver, 
lo 

But since 1 pound of the new ingot is to contain 8 ounces of 

silver, we have 

1% , 12?/ Az 

16 h 16 ^ 16 [ 
or, clearing of fractions, we have, 
for the silver, 7* + 12y+ 4s ==128 ; 

"for the copper, Sx + % + 7z = 60 ; 

and for the pewter, 6% + y + 6z = 68 s 

Whence, finding the values of #, y and «?, we have 
x ■=. 8, the number of ounces taken from the first, 
y = 5 " " , " " " " second, 

zz=zZ " " " " " * " third, 

5. What two numbers are they, whose sum is 83 and whose 
difference is 71 Am. 20 and 13. 
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6* Divide the number "75 into two such parts, that three times 
the greater may exceed seven times the less by 15. 

Ans. 54 and 21. 

7. In a mixture of wine and cider, J of the whole plus 25 
gallons was -wine^ and f part minus 5 gallons, was cider ; how 
many gallons were there of each ? 

Ans. 85 of wine, and 85 of eider, 

8. A bill of £120 was paid in guineas and moidores, and the 
number of pieces of both sorts that were used was just 100 ; if 
the guinea were estimated at 21s., and the mo.idore at 27s., how 
many were there of each % ' Ans. 50* 

9. Two travelers set out at the same time from London and 
York, whose distance apart is 150 miles * they travel toward 
each other; one of them goes 8 miles a day, and the other 
7; in what time will they meetl. Ans. In 10 days* 

10. At a certain election, 875 persons voted for two candi- 
dates, and the candidate chosen had a majority of 91 ; how 
many voted for eachl 

Ans. 233 for one, and 142 for the other. 

11. A's age is double B's, and B's is triple (Js, and the sum 
of all their ages is 140 ; what is the age of each 1 

Ans, A's = 84, B's = 42, and C's = 14. 

12. A person bought a chaise, horse, and harness, for £60; 
the horse came to twice the price of the harness, and the chaise 
to twice the price of the horse and harness ; what did he give 
for e^ch' 1 ? r £18 0s. Bd. for the hor*e. 

Jus. < £ IDs. Ad. fo" \\w iivncss, 
( £10 for the efufov, 

13. A ixuoon im<i I wo horses, and a saddle Twatk £50; now, 
«f the saddle be md on the Iwk of the fov-L hoive, it v. ill moke 
hn M\lm> double uipt of the second; but if it be opt on the back 
yf the t.O'-^nd, it ^ill make his valee triple that of the first * 
<r}mi U tho \aliie of each liotve 1 

Ans. One £30, and the othei £10« 
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3d. tluu v.ba f , C is ^ouh ^ddaJ io «> tiiact> \ >vt V uu'i ^ a/o 
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E, I'\ fioia tlto fudOvMiig cov.ditions : id. Tie suui of iae o . »te< 
of A and \\ is ec.nal ta a\ that of C and 1) L e^ul k< v, 4 iad 
that of H H'l F i-t equal to r. 2d. TIm c 'm ) of \ I \s-il] ?/„ 
timea tlu.t of (/ * the es'ato of 1) L VvOtia m tinv > 'JuU of ., and, 
the e kde of F i % 5 v/oHli /^ times thai of J. 

ThK prohlem ma; t be soKod by riM'ias ( >C >\ tan da oo!i:itiov. 
Involving but one unluiov,n quaiility. 
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Of Indeterminate Equations and Indeiermmale Problems, 

88* An equation is said to be indeterminate when it may be 
satisfied for an infinite number of sets of values of the unknown 
quantities 'which enter it, 

Every single equation containing two unknoivn quantities is ind& 
terminate, 

For example, let us take the equation 
§x — oy = 12, 

12 + % 

whence, - - x =: ™— » 

? 5 

Now, by making successively, 

y=.l^ 2, 3, 4, 5 5 6 } . &a, 

18 21 24 27 

a; z- 3 } ---, ~p ■ "5 ' ' 5 ' 

and any two corresponding values of #, y, being substituted in 
the given equation, . 

\s\]] satn/v it: hen^e, thero are an iujiuitc mrmber of rabies for 
a; and g which wiil tutisiy the equation, and eoi N^rn'Mly h is 
itidetvfhiii ntp; that is, i( admits of an muuite mmdv;' of folutionb. 

if an equation euelaln, more (lain two unknown quantities, we 
may find an mm re ^ Ion for one c.f dmm in 1crme of ike odieiv.* 

If, then, \m t ^maie "\aines at pkamm for them ct'ieit, we 
can bed fvmi dm, equal »o 1 llm eor/mpoudini; valuer of 1 be > c hvt; 
and the a'-mmeo i>tn! deduced values, taken toga lhei\ m ilJ MitLJy 
ihc <>I\en amadou. _! b nee, 

J£v"'h' eqntJ- r m involv^ta hiu?e th*j:i oae ihiraowh, *n«uitity ?.? 
/?*<& tV/'// 'm/e\ 

in qen> eaf if vre hn e ^ eqmdmm mvohi ig more than r 
enlmown quaaiuieq die 1 v ;ua[ioa > are mdetmimmae ; for \>c 
ma\, bv < osobmatiru mi<i -/dmhmt'om mince them to a single 
equation containing i-kuo than one unknown qi.anliU, which wo 
have earned} men is indeterminate* 

<f, on i"m eon Iran., we have a gtaatet* nummcr of equations 
than wo Iu*ve unknown quantities, they cannot all he satisfied 
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unless some of them are dependent upon the others. If we 
combine them, we may eliminate all the unknown quantities, and 
the resulting equations, which will then contain only known 
quantities, will be so many equations of condition, which must he 
satisfied in order that the given equations may admit of solution, 

For example, if we have 

x ~f y = «, 
x — y = c, 

xy = d\ 

we may combine the first two, and find, 

a . c _ a c? 

iaid by substituting these in the third, we shall find 
a 2 c 2 

1 ~~~ T = C? 

which expresses the relation between a, c and .df, that must exist, 
in order that the three equations may be simultaneous. 

88*. A Problem is indeterminate when it admits of an infinite 
number of solutions. This will always be the case when its 
enunciation involves more unknown quantities than there are 
giYen conditions ; since, in that case, the statement of the problem 
will give rise to a less number of equations than there are 
unknown quantities, 

1st. Let it be required to find two numbers such that § 
times the first diminished, by 8 times the second shall be 
equal to 12. 

If we denote the numbers hj x and y> the conditions of the 
problem will give the equation 

5# — By = 12, 
which we have seen is indeterminate : — Hence, the problem 
admits of an infinite number of solutions, or is indeterminate. 

2. Find a quantity such that if it be multiplied by a and 
the product increased by b, the result will be equal to c times 
the quantity increased by d. ' 
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Let x denote the required quantity. Then from the condition, 

ax +• h . = ex ~|~ d) 

3 ~~b 
whence, ----#: 



a — c 

If now we make the- suppositions that d .-= 5 and a = <?, the 


value of x "becomes - } which is a symbol of indeterminatiom 


If we make these substitutions in the first .equation, it be- 
comes 

ax J r h = ax + & 5 
an identical equation (Art. 75), which must be satisfied for all 
values of x. These suppositions also render the conditions of 
the problem so dependent upon each other, that any quantity 
whatever will fulfil them. all. 


Hence, the result - indicates that the problem admits of an 


infinite number of solutions, 

8. Find two quantities such that a times the first increased 

by h times the second shall be equal to c, and that d times 

the first increased by / times the second shall be equal to g, 

If we denote the quantities by x and y, we shall have from 

the conditions of the problem, 

ax + by — c, - » - - (1) 

d%+fy~g, - - - - (2) 

_ cd — a g _ hg — cf 

whence - v = -—r- ~, and x = ~— -_. 

oa — #/ oa — of 

If now we make 

cd =z ag, (3) and af = M, (4) 
we shall find by multiplying these equations together, 'member 
by member, 

cf^=. hg, 



These suppositions, reduce the values of both x and y to — ♦ 

From (3) we find, 

d .™ - 1 ™ , and from (4) / = — X c? = -™~, 
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which substituted in. equation (2), reduce it to 

ax + by = e, 
an equation which is the same as the first. 

Under this supposition, we have in reality but one equation 
between two unknown quantities, both of which ought to be inde- 
terminate. This supposition also renders the conditions of the. 
problem so dependent upon each other, as to produce a => less 
number of independent equations than there are unknown quan- 
tities. 


Generally, the result — , with the exception of the case men- 


tioned in Art, 71, arises from some supposition made upon the 
quantities entering a problem, which makes one or more condi- 
tions so dependent upon the others as to give rise to one or 


more indeterminate ea nations, in these eases the result — is 
x 

a true answer to the problem, and is to be interpreted as 

indicating that the problem admits of an infinite number of 

solutions. 

Interpretation of Negative Results, 

89* From the nature of the signs -f and — , it is clear that 
the operations which they indicate are diametrically opposite to 
each other, and it is reasonable to infer thafc if a positive re- 
sult, that is, one affected by the sign +, is to be interpreted 
hi a certain sense, that a negative result, or one affected by 
Jae sign — , should be interpreted in exactly the contrary 
sense. 

To show that this inference is correct, w r e shall discuss one 
or two problems giving rise to both positive and negative 
results. 

1. To find a number, which added to the number 5, will 
give a sum equal to the number a. 

Let x denote the required number. Then from the conditions 
x + b ™ a whence, x = a ~~ b. 
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This formula will give the algebraic value of x in all the 
particular cases of the problem. 

For example, let a == 47 and b = 29 ; 
then, a? = 47 — 29 = 18. 

Again, let a = 24 and b = 81 ; 

then, a; = 24 — 81 ±= — - 7, 

This last value of #, is called, a negative solution, How is it 
to be interpreted % 

If we consider it as a purely arithmetical result, that is, as 
arising from a series of operations in which ail the quantities 
are regarded as positive, and in which the terms add and sub- 
tract imply, respectively, augmentation and diminution, the prob- 
lem will obviously be impossible for the last values attributed 
to a and b ; for, the number b is already greater than 24, 

Considered, however, algebraically, it is not so ; for we have 
found the value of x to be — 7, and this number added, in the 
algebraic sense, to SI, gives 24 for the algebraic sum, and there- 
fore satisfies both the equation and enunciation. 

2, A father has lived a number of years expressed by a; his 
son a number of years expressed by b. Find in how many years 
the age of the son will be one fourth the age of the father. 

Let x denote the required number of years, 

Then, a + x will denote the age of the father | at the- end of the 

and b + x will denote the age of the son ) required time. 

Hence, from the conditions, 

a + x _ , , a — 45 

■ = 6+-#; wnence, x ■ = — — -—. 

4 ■ o 

'. ^ , 54 -SO 18 n 
Suppose a -~ 54, and b = 9 ; then x ~~ -— — -~ ~ r r~ o a 

The father being 54 years old, and. the son 9, in 6 years the 
father will be 60 years old, and" his son 15 ; now 15 is the 
fourth of 60 ; hence, x = 6 satisfies the enunciation. 

Let iiSgnow suppose . a =z 45, and b = 15 ; 
45 ._„ do 
then, a? = jr — = *— *>» 
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II we substitute this value of x hi the equation, 

■ = & + a?, 



a 




# 




4 




45 


— 


5 



we obtain, : == 15 — 5 ; 

? 4 ? 

or, 10 = 10. 

Hence, — 5 substituted for #, verifies the equation, and there- 
fore is a true answer. 

Now., the positive result which was obtained, shows that the 
age of the father will he four times that of the son at the 
expiration of 6 years from the time when their ages were 
considered ; while the negative result, indicates that the age of 
the father was four times that of his son, 5 years previous to 
the time when their ages were compared. 

The question, taken in its general, or algebraic sense, demands 
the time,- when the age of the father is four times that of the 
son. In stating it, we supposed that the time was yet to 
come ; and so it was by the first supposition, But the con- 
ditions imposed by the second supposition, required that the 
time should have already passed, and the algebraic result con- 
formed to this condition, by appearing with a negative sign. 

Had we wished the result, under the second supposition, to 
have a positive sign, we might have altered the enunciation 
by demanding, hoio many years since the age of the father was 
four times that of ike son. 

If x denote the number of years, we shall have from the 

conditions, 

a ~~~ x _ , 4th — a 

— _. — ~- _ x . hence, x =r — ~ — -. 

4 o 

if « -™ 4.5 and 6 = 15,- x will be equal to 5. 

From a careful consideration of the preceding discussion, we 
may deduce the following principles with regard to negative 
results, 

1st. Every negative value found for the unlcnoiow quantity from 
an equation of the first degree, will^ token taken with its propm 
ugn^ satisfy the equation from, which it was derived* 
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2d. This negative value, taken with its prroper sig?^ will also 
satisfy the conditions of the problem^ wider stood in its algebraic 

sense, 

8(L If a positive result is interpreted in a certain sense, a nega- 
tive result must be interpreted in a directly contrary sense, 

4-th. The negative result, with its sign changed,, mag he regarded 
as the answer to a problem of which the enunciation only differs 
from the one proposed in this: that certain, quantities ivhich were 
additive have become sub tractive , and the reverse, 

00a As a further Illustration of the extent and power of the 
algebraic language, let us resume the general problem of the 
laborer, already considered, 

Under the supposition that the laborer receives a sum c, we 

have the equations 

x + v :~~ n } bn + c an -— c 

e •whence, x = — — , y •=. -— ~. 

ax — by .-r c ) a -f a ~h a 

\ ai U» Mti ni ibe (Iitii, do » bdanam Lt^thd of receiving 
t no i t *. t\>»d fe hN bo u I a ton < qua! to r 5 l^n by would 
U- < i<\\ e V m // !'!,! i k V* ibl, -oppodiuM^ -s ^h')t»ll Lnc. 

a* , / ?n *nul i^v -~ by - - *\ 

X«»^ i ' b L) 1 lv » o ;' ..tloiM dbf t »ro! J^ pu\i bm ? 

i\ » Jwn\ e ,» ; < • * J l \ b ihe < am of « I)* -\\ • (!' t v\ th'i 

<i;e of ,\ In ib< \,hot of .>• red ?/, fomd fu^n ih, - emu i!( tr.> ; 

'la n^ulU nH hi iK \*du< * of *> and ?/, h* lb 1 , 1 t»;u*v 

lion . ; th«> «ivtr 

5% - - c ■ <m -f- ■€ . 

* z::z a+T' V ^ "7+6' 

i.ne results, for both enunciations, may he comprehended In 
the same formulas, by writing 

bn dxz e cm qp € 

a ~f- h' " a -\- b . 

The doublet sign db, Is read joto or minus, and qp, is read, 
minus or j?fe* The upper signs correspond to the ease in 
which the laborer received,, and the lower signs, to the case m 
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wKich he owed a sum c> These formulas also comprehend the 
case in which, in a settlement between the laborer and his 
.ployer, their accounts balance. This supposes c == 0, which 



em 



bn an 

Discussion of Problems. 

91 • The discussion of a problem consists in making every 
possible supposition upon the arbitrary quantities which enter 
the equation of the problem, and Interpreting the results. 

An arbitrary quantity^ is one to which we may assign a value^ 
at pleasure. 

In every general problem there is always one or more arbi 
trary quantities, and it is by assigning particular values to 
these that we get the particular cases of the general problem. 

The discussion of the following problem presents nearly all 
the circumstances which are met with in problems giving rise 
to equations of the first degree, 

PROBLEM OF THE COURIERS. 

Two couriers are traveling along the same right line and 
in the same direction from R / toward E, The number of miles 
traveled by one of them per hour is expressed by m, and the 
number of miles traveled by the other per hour, is expressed 
by n. Now, at a given time, say 12 o'clock, the distance be- 
tween them is equal to a number of miles expressed by a : re- 
quired the time when they are together. 

R' A B_ K_ 

At 12 o'clock, suppose the forward courier to be at B, the 
other at A,.- and B or W to be the point at which they are 
together. 

Let a denote the distance AB, between the couriers at 12 
o'clock, and suppose that distances measured to the right, from 
A, are regarded as positive -quantities. 
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Let t denote the number of hours from. 12 o'clock to " the 
time when 'they are together. 

Let x denote the distance traveled by the forward courier 
m t hours ; 

Then 5 a + # will denote the distance traveled by the other 
in the same time. 

Now, since the rate per hour, multiplied by the number of 
hours, gives the distance passed over hj each, we have, 
/xm = a + x . - - - - (1) 
t x n = x - ~ - ~ (2). 

Subtracting iha second equation from the first, member from 

member, we have, 

t{m -~ n) zr: a ; 

whence, - - - - i = — . s 

"We will now discuss the value of i ; a, wi and n, being 
arbitrary quantities. 

Firsts let us suppose m > ?&. 

The denominator in the value of I is then positive, and since 
a is a positive quantity, the value of t is also positive. 

This result is interpreted as indicating that the time when 
they are together is after 12 .o'clock. 

The conditions of the problem confirm this interpretation. 

For if m > w, the courier from A will travel faster than the 
courier from B, and will therefore be continually gaining on 
him : the interval which separates them will diminish more and 
more, until it becomes 0, and then the couriers will be found 
upon the same point of the line. 

In this case, the time jf, which elapses, must be added to 12 
o'clock, to obtain the time when they are together, 

Second, suppose m < n. 

The denominator, m — n will then be negative, and the value 
of i will also be negative., 

This result is interpreted in a sense exactly contrary to the 
interpretation of the positive result; that is, it indicates that 
the time of their being together was previous to 12 o'clock. 
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Ml nJtL'jMO'pn'op k *>* o lonnmcd b) on ikikg the 
*'lr »»'p kmci » of the probkiiu For, mnkr iho ,( > (1 n j\0 
^ilui, (he eomkr \^kkh k in aokmee lm\ck tie »a \ i «n cl 
t'^'^uie wiT (oaknue to nmaraM hinw If from tk et ^ , 
f iiiur Ai (? o\ l< ck tk*» di mne< % bunion du ,^ w<» «. i I 
iN • af*er P oV^d it k £>ie,ML v llun 0/ : a»^ « . ib J ' 
0/ .*i\ei h« » not le<m C'nnvd, it ioA< n > Vh^ p <V 
<f < \ ike (I $ , Mice i-m 1 b^e bun ie ,- th .1 a, Ar t < , <i 
ban lki\fb f * ktkxe kk the dKtuice brt\\ ^ c«) ih m u 1 1 a ^ 
Ixa otpuil to u<,ihir% or t ! <e eomiej- w *e i>o k \\ iK , <{ 
poinl •>'. '» i" p>*ukc hour k foim i bv sub' ovl </ ih * ,'< v o 
£ from 12 o'clock. 

Third, suppose m ~~ n. 

The denominator m — n will then become 0, and tke value 

of i will reduce to -, or 00 . 
0' 

This result indicates that tke length of time that roust elapse 
before they are together is greater than any assignable time, or 
In other words, that they will never he together. 

This interpretation is also confirmed ky the conditions of tke 
problem. 

For, at 12 o'clock they are separated hj a distance a, arid if 
m z^z n they must travel at the same rate, and we see, at once, 
that whatever time we allow, they can never come together; 
hence, the time that must elapse is infinite. 

Fourth^ suppose a = and m > n or m < n. 

The numerator being 0, the value of the fraction is or 
* = <).■ 

Tkl 3 1 c- *ilt bukoak 1 ** Hi /i fhr~* ai*'* (o <'k er .A I , o d >ek\ 
?<v leal thcno k> ?>o firm to b \ (!J d to or ubu'avd fr f > ^ 

1 O 1 u k * O* 1 ' ' 'Clf Ml 1** J« i l 

' u ib < u c»< u * r 1 ; > ^ k, ^ 

( n 1 j ( n ijto , tb I i d\ \ n * w ! t 

1 in i < y il \ j 10 * ?l* fi * b ] } 'H 1 ' i k > ^ , / * "• 
?; ^e do * « h > a I" t 0. 
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Fifth, suppose s = and m z=.n. 

The value of i becomes -. an indeterminate result. 

0' 

This indicates that i may have any value whatever, or in 
other words, that the couriers are together at any time either 
before or after 12 o'clock : and this too is evident from the eir 
oumstances of the problem, 

'For, if a = 0, the couriers are together at 12 o'clock ; and 
since they travel at the same rate, they will always he together; 
hence, t ought to be indeterminate. 

The distances traveled by the couriers m. the time t are, 

respectively, 

ma . no, 

and 



m — 7i m — n' 

both o\ winch v UJ he pine wlieii ?^>« v both whins when m < n„ 
and infinite when m -~~ n. 

In the (h\< ra°o i is positive; in the peeomL negulic? ; aud In 
i he* third, ihjliuk\ 

When the *--: nri^'i'S ore iogofher bdoco 12 o'clock, the distances 
aiv negative, a.i they shotdd he. since we have ogree^! to call 
di;>!aners estimated to IV li-di* i^itlv?. and from tho ride for 
hderpreiing in^dlve re, uiu*. di^b^ue-i to the !eh ought to he 
regarded as negative, 

Of Inequalities* 

\ \\ i, »*]ufhiy i> (h^ i j'^sioi ol hit .Uicqial <{i iiiUie" 

u ' b» o^ 'gr < j *n< i t i » i \ . 

1 u- e "V { ^ * i «. t i» i t " , ovpie ij)« J loi tK tii'm'' ^ 
< ,cet ^ tl i 1 a< ( u m i < 

i j» i. ox d>o hi o A da j i oi * u\jiiablv 1 cib 1 tl e f *-i 
; ,/' „ tiu ^ a ill* 1 M i'» ^ t7/', J /«t>' / / 

r b u <i i w\ * ? \i h , i le |(ti* MiLci up^rt («{»' a^j ii n v 
i jo* 1 b*> ]e il u d !i * ^ ixquimn ,; bm l f * <nt n^ et 
d*J . ^ iC ^^ Mx- 

,i o« 1 o* « » cl il} in ] n lood, v^ v>n! o*u ^v mph o( 
Uv 'd], m » , Mit) id 'on lo ^hjch. iucMuVdjf nu b° oiib* 
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jected, taking care to point out the exceptions to which these 
transformations are liable. 

Two Inequalities are said to subsist in the same sense, when 
the greater quantity is in the first member in both, or In the 
second member in both; and In a contrary sense, when the 
greater quantity is in the first member of one and in the second 
member of the other. 

Thus, 25 > 20 and 18 > 10, or < 8 and 7 < 9, 
are Inequalities which subsist in the same sense ; and the In 
equalities 

15 > 13 and 12 < 14, 
subsist in a contrary sense, 

1. If we add the same quantity to both members of an inequality 7 
or subtract the same quantity from both members, the resulting 
inequality will subsist in the same sense. 

Thus, take 8 > 6 ; by adding 5, we still have 
a i- 5 > 6 + 5 ; 
and subtracting 5, we have 

8— 5>6 — 5. 

When the two members of an inequality are both negative, 
that one is the least, algebraically considered, which contains die 
greatest number of units. 

Thus, — 25 < — 20 ; and if 30 be added to both members, 
we have 5< 10. This mu-t be un lcr<ood ea'i vl) rt ;n j.o . 
braic sense, and arises from the convention heloA, <. -ahHJied, f c 
eonsider all quantities preceded h\ the nd<><M i^p., jm sibvsu-li\<\ 

The principle first emnuiated "rvo^ to i\r~" pn.e c^rtoin Uweu 
from one member of the inequality lo the oibc. '«^1\C, for e;< 
ample, the inequality 

« 3 ~M 2 >8S 3 ~~™2a 2 ; 
there will result, by transposing, 

a 2 + 2a 2 > 85 2 — /A or Za % > 2R 

2. If two inequalities subsist in ike same sense, mid we add 'them 
member to member^ the resulting inequality will also subsist m ike 
$ame sense, 
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Thus, if we add a > b and c > ef, member to member, 
there results a + c > b + d. 

Bui this is not always the case, when we subtract, member from 
member, two inequalities established in the same sense. 

Let there be two inequalities 4 < 7 and 2 < 3, we have 

4 — 2 or 2 < 7 — 3 or 4, 
But if we have the inequalities < 10 and 6 < 8, by sub- 
tracting, we have 

9 —6 or 3 > 10 — 8 or 2* 

We should then avoid this transformation as much as possible, 
or if we employ it, determine in which sense the resulting in- 
equality subsists. 

8. If ike two members of an inequality he multiplied by a 
positive quantity , ike resulting inequality will exist in the same 
sense. 

Thus, - - - a < &, will give 3a < So ; 

and, - - -' - — a <—b, ~~ 3a < — 35. 

This principle serves to make the denominators disappear, 

(jfi — 5^ c^ — d? 
From the inequality '~wvv — > — o ? 

we deduce, hj multiplying by 6ac?, 

3a(a 2 — & 2 ) > 2d{c 2, — a 3 ), 
and the same principle Is true for division. But. 

When the two members of an inequality are multi-plied or 
divided by a negative quantity, the resulting inequality will sub- 
sist in a contrary sense. 

Take, for example. 8 > 7 ; multiplying by — 3, we have 
— 24<-~21. 

8 8 „ 7 

in like maimer, b >> ~t gives — - ? or — -~-~ <^ — — . 

■ — o *> S 

Therefore, when the two members of an inequality are multi- 
plied or divided by a quantity, it Is necessary to ascertain 
whether the multiplier or divisor is negative; for. In that case, 
the inequality will exist in a, contrary sense* 
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4. It is not permitted to change the signs of the two members 
of mi inequality, unless we establish the resulting inequality in a 
contrary sense; for, this transformation is evidently the same as 
multiplying the two members by — L 

5. Both members of an inequality between positive quantities 
mn he squared,, and the inequality will exist in the sa?ne sense. 

Thus, from. . 5 > 3, we deduce. 25 > 9 ; from a 4~ b > <?, we 
find 

ih Whtv the „*>j7i, of both unnliers of the ite^^oliiy o?v no* 
thowit <)< cannot kit htfore the opwifion is $*>*]) t W, i<> «v!>>t\ 

sense the resulting inequality will exist, 

For example, — 2 < S gives ( — 2) 2 or 4 < 9. 

But, 8 > — 5 gives, on the contrary, (3) 2 or 9 < { ~~5) s 
or 25, 

We must, then, before squaring, ascertain the signs of the two 
members. 

Let us apply these principles to the solution of the following 
examples. By the solution of an inequality is meant the open 
ation of finding an inequality, one member of which is the 
unknown quantity, and the other a known expression, 

EXAMPLES, 

.1, 5s — 6 > 19. Am. x > 5. 

14 
2. Sx + ^ x — SO > 10. Am. % > 4 9 

# I . a? , 13 17 

4. — + &a? — &£ > — -. ,/!m # > a» 

5 5 

5. -~ — aa: -|- ab < — . . J»». x < ^ 



CHAPTER V. 

EXTRACTION OF THE SQUARE ROOT OF NUMBERS. —FORMATION 01? THIS 
SQUARE AND EXTRACTION OF THE SQUARE ROOT OF AL&EBRAIC QUANT!-- 
-TIES. —TRANSFORMATION OF EADICALS OF THE SECOND BEG&ES, 

98« The square or second power of a number, Is the product 
which arises from multiplying that number by itself once : for 
example, 49 is the square of 7, and 144 is the square of 12. 

The square root of a number, Is that number which multiplied 
bj Itself once will produce the given number. Thus, 7 is the 
square root of 49, and 12 the square root of 144 : for, 7 X 7 =:■ 49, 
and 12 x 12 = 144, 

The square of a number, either entire or fractional, Is easily 
found, being always obtained by multiplying the number, by itself 
once. The extraction of the square root is, however, attendee! 
with some difficulty, and requires particular explanation. 

The first ten numbers are, 

1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 5 10, 
and their squares, 

1, 4, 9, 1% 25, 86, 49, 64, 81, 100. 

Conversely, the numbers in the first line, are the square roots 
of the corresponding numbers in the second line. 

We see that the square of any number, expressed by one 
figure, will contain no unit of a higher order than tens. 

The numbers in the second line are perfect squares, and, 
generally, any number which results from multiplying a whole 
number by itself once, is a perfect square. 

If we wish to find the square root of any number less than 
100, we look in the second line, above given, and if the num- 
ber is there written, the corresponding number in the first line 
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Is Its square root. If the number falls between any two num 
bers in the second line, its square root will fall between the 
corresponding numbers in. the first line. Thus, 55 falls between 
49 ancl 04 ; hence, its square root is greater than 7 and less 
than 8, Also, 91 Mis between 81 and 100; hence, its square 
root is greater than 9 and less than 10. 

If now, we change the units of the first line, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c, 9 . 
into units of the second order, or tens, by annexing to eaeh ? 
we shall hare, 

10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 
and their corresponding squares will be, 

100, 400, 900, 1600, 2500, 8600, 4900, 6400, 8100, 10000: 
Hence, the square of any number of tens will contain no unit of 
a less denomination than hundreds, 

94, We may regard eveTj nnmber as composed of the son* 
of its tens and units, 

.Now, if we represent any number by IF, and denote the 
tens by «s, and the units by b, we shall have 3 

&=:a + b; 
whence, by squaring both members, 

JST 2 = a? + 2ab + IP : 
Hence, the square of a number is equal to the square of the 
ienSj plus twice the product of the tens by the units, plus the square 
of the units. 

For example, 78 = 70 -f 8, hence, 

(78)* = (70) 2 + 2 X 70 X 8 + (8) 3 = 4900 + 1120 + 64 = 6084. 

95 § Let ns now find the square root of 6084, 
Since this number is expressed by more than two 
figures, its root will be expressed by more than one, 60 84 

But since it is less than 10000, which is the square 
of 100, the root will contain but two places of figures; that 
is, units and tens. 

Now, the square of the number of tens must be found in the 
■number expressed by the two left-hand figures, which we will- 
separate from the other two, by placing a point over the plae* 
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1184 

1184 



of units, and another over the place of hundreds. These parts, 
of two figures each, are called periods. The part 60 is com- 
prised between the two squares 49 and 64, of which the roots 
are 7 and 8 : hence. 7 is the number of tens sought ; and the 
required root is composed. of 7 tens plus a certain number of 
units. 

The number 7 being found, we 
set it on the right of the given 
number, from which we separate 

it by a vertical line : then we ^ x 2 = 14 8 

subtract its square 49 from 60, 
which leaves a remainder of 11, 
to which we bring down the two 
next figures 84. The result of this operation is 1184, and this 
number is made up of twice the product of the tens by the units 
plus the square of the units. 

But since tens multiplied by units cannot give a product of a 
lower order than tens, it follows that the last number 4 can 
form no part of double the product of the tens by the units : 
this double product, is, therefore found in the part 118. 

Now, if we double the number of tens, which gives 14, and 
then divide 118 by 14, the quotient 8 is the number of units of 
(he root, or a greater number. This quotient can never be too 
small, since the part 118 will be at least equal to twice the 
product of the number of tens by the units : but it may be too 
large; for the 118, besides the double product of the number 
of tens by the units, may likewise eon.tain tens arising from 
the square of the units. 

To ascertain if the quotient 8 expresses the number of units, 
we place the "8 to the right of the 14, which gives 148, and then 
we multiply 148 hj 8 ; Thus, we evidently form, 

1st, the square of the units ; and 

2d, the double product of the .ens by the units. 

This multiplication being affected, gives for a product 1184,. 
the same number as the result of the first operation, Having 
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subtracted the product, we find the remainder equal to ; hence 
78., is the root required. 

Indeed, in the operations, we have merely subtracted from the 
given number 6084, 

1st, the square of 7 tens or of 70; 

2d, twice the product of 70 by 8 ; and 

M 7 the square of 8 : that is, the three parts which enter into 
the composition of the square of 78. 

In the same manner we may extract the square root of any 
number expressed by four figures. 

95 8 Let us now extract the square root of a number expressed 
by more than four figures. 

Let 56821444 be the number. 56 82 14 44 | 7588 

If we eon si dei* the root as the 49 

srara of a certain number of tens 14 51 78*2 
and a certain number of units, the 72 5 

given number will, as before, be 150 8' 5714 

equal to the square of the tens plus J 450 9 

twice the product of the tens by 1^06 ^j~7?A~° J 

the units plus the square of the units. | \.)f^i4 

If then, as before, we point off 
u period of two figures, at the right, the square of the tens of the 
required root will be found in the number 568214, at the left ; 
and the square root of the greatest perfect square in this number 
will express the tens of the root. 

But since this number, 568214, contains more than two figures, 
its root will contain more than one, (or hundreds), and the square 
of the hundreds will be found in the figures 5682, at the left of 14; 
hence, if we point off a second period 14, the square root of the 
greatest perfect square in 5682 will be the hundreds of the required 
root. But since 5882 contains more than two figures, its root will 
contain more tV'in one, (or thousands), rnd the square of the thousands 
will be found in iS\ at the left of 83: hence, if we point oif a third 
period 02, the square root of tin 1 great c.m peiilet square in 56 will 
be the thousands of th required root, F[vnee, we p ! acv a point 
over 50, aiiu then proceed thas : 
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Pkehe> 7 on die ibdit of iho piVvii ^nmkn, t \tA vuh.^^ih'^ 
k- qu iit, il), from the kk haid polled, *vo fkd . (or n cm.hiii. 
(lu\ to \* Lkli "\.e nniKv the nevt f>moiL b2. S'Mfo<H> f ^ J k> Ii „ 
ipun at tne r'^Iit iroi'i the othei*. by a pomk and dkkh M '> J* * 
i»w»uUm* jit (he jxfi ])\ Iwko ?, o*' 14, Yvc ia\\.' «> ibr a < t n« t*o ii 
k 'j , ^ u *b we place id die -i^hl «<f tlic h ,ure a'» « U i amd, 
ui u el > anae\ k to Ik Mullinlvhp i^ J>\ >, .u d M«bn *< i » ? 
lli , .uili'a liwj] "K<k m fiiid tie jojiidmhr 5k < k> < ,\ 1<> k 
Clio I'uijd.er oi tens of Ki> , or hwireck, of the jo^$'h\d ^u re 
rook 

r *o \wd ibe number of u>r ( \ bring <k v \u i\w oo\i po^o* 1 * <w * 
annex ii io the ^e< o<>d n > ibider, »i\iu'; .wl', mid dhide oTI 
h\ <h uhlc k\ or in J**0. r i lie (,w,i l ei I Z emu^d to ^5 v\o° 
f k^o kr 1be number oi:' in*j In ike loot fcoeohi, 

\\ t may, a 1 eu)A'. <md ih° n m bi r of un'K "\\hieh m ilk 
(vs. ^ill b^ 8 TliLu/oiv, the ivq^ir d wpeare rjof- k 7«>:'\k \ 
kindl, r < oui i' of iaisokn<i ,nj\ be 1 ^^pbed io a minfhcr ova\ eu 
In e>n p'iiiJxr of fgu,^. Ik ice, ibr the euiaekoix of tlu> 
square loot of inuij.bca& ? \ve have tko ibllowing 

RULE. 

k Separate the given number into periods of two figures each, 
beginning at the right hand: the period on ike left will often eon- 
tain but one figure, 

II. Find the greatest perfect square in the first period on ike 
left, and place its root on the right after the manner of a quotient 
in division, Subtract the square of this root from the first 
period, and to ike remainder bring down the second period for a 
dividend. 

III. Double the root already fo^ud an<l / late it on the left for a 
divisor. See how many times the chvisor is contained in ike 
dividend, exclusive of the right Jutud fg",e oad place ike quotient 
in ike root and also at the right of the c r inso/\ 

IV. Multiply the divisor , ihvs en* g mealed* by the last figure 
of ike root found, and subtract ike prcdw from ike dividend 
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and to the remainder bring down the next 'period for a new 
dividend. 

V. Double the whole root already founds for a new divisor, 
and continue the operation as before, until all the periods are 
brought down* 

Remark I. — If, after all the periods are brought down, there- 
is no remainder, the proposed number is a perfect square. But 
if there is a remainder, we have only found the root of the 
greatest perfect square contained in the given number, or the 
entire part of the root song hi. 

For example, if it were required to extract the square root of 
168, we should find 12 for the entire part of the root and a 
remainder of 24, which shows that 168 is not a perfect square. 
But is the square of 12 the greatest perfect square contained 
in 168? That is, is 12 the entire part of the root? 

To prove this, we will first show that, the difference between 
the squares of two consecutive numbers, is equal to twice the less 
number augmented by 1, 

Let a represent the less number, 

and a ~j~ 1, the greater. 

Them (a + If = a? + 2a + 1, 
and (of 2 = a 2 , 



their difference is 2a -\~ 1 as enunciated : hence, 

The entire part of the root cannot be augmented by 1, unless 
ike remainder is equal to, or exceeds twice the root found, plus L 

But 12 X 2 + 1 ™ 25 ; and since the remainder 24 is less 
than" 25, it follows that 12 cannot be augmented, by a number 
as great as unity : hence, it is the entire part of the root. 

The principle demonstrated above, may be readily applied in 
finding the squares of consecutive numbers, 

If the numbers are large, it will be much easier to apply the 
above principle than to square the numbers separately. 
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For example, if we have (65 1) 2 = .423801, 
and wish to find the square of 652, we have, 
(651 ) 2 = 423801 
+ 2' X 651 = 1302 

+ I = 1 

and (652) 2 ^42M04. 

Also, . (652) 2 = 425104 

+ 2.x 652 = 1304 

+ 1 - 1 

and (653) 2 = 426409. 

Remark II. — The number of places of figures in the rooi 
will always be equal to the number of periods into which the 
given number is separated, 

EXAMPLES, 

1. Find the square root of 7225. 

2. Find the square root of 17689. 

3. Find the square root of 994009. 

4. Find the square root of 85678973. 

5. Find the square root of 67812675. 

6. Find the square root of 2792401. 

7. Find the square root of 37496042, 

8. Find the square root of -3661097049. 

9. Find the square root of 918741672704, 

Remark III. — The square root of an imperfect square, is m 
commensurable with 1, that is, its value cannot be expressed 
in exact parts of 1. 

To prove this, we shall first show that it — is an irreduci- 

a 2 
ble fraction, its square — , must also be an irreducible fraction, 
o 2 

A number is said to be prime when it cannot be exactly di- 
vided by any other number, except L Thus 3. 5 and 7 are 
prime numbers* 
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It Is a fundamental principle, that every number may be re- 
solved into prime factors, and. that any number thus resolved, 
is equal to the continued product of all its prime factors. It 
often happens that some of these factors are equal to each 
other. For example, the number 

50^2x5x5; and, 180 = 2x2xSx8x5, 

Now. from the rules for multiplication, it is evident that the 

square of any number is equal to the continued product of all 

the prime factors of that number, each taken twice. Hence, we 

see that, the squm-e of a number cannot contain any prime facto? 

which is not contained in the number itself 

ci 
But, since -7-, is. by hypothesis, an irreducible fraction., re 

mid. b can have no common factor : hence, it follows, from 

what has just been shown, that a 2 and b 2 cannot have a com- 

a 2 
moil factor, that is, — is an irreducible fraction, which was 

o ^ 

to be proved. 

For like, reasons, — , — , - - 7—, are also irreducible fractions. 

Now, let c represent any whole number which is an imper- 
fect square. If the square root of c can be expressed by a 
fraction, we shall have 

~~~ a 

V c = -p 

a 

in which — is an Irreducible fraction, 


Squaring both members, gives, 

a 2 

or a whole number equal to an irreducible fraction, which is 
absurd; hence, Jc cannot be expressed bj a fraction. 

We conclude, therefore, that the square root of an imperfect 
square cannot be expressed in exact parts of 1. It may be 
shown, in a similar manner, that any root of cm imperfect 
power of the degree indicated^ cannot be expressed in exact parts 
of 1. '■ 
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.infraction of the Square Root of Fractions* 

98 « Since the second power of a fraction is obtained by 
squaring the -numerator and denominator separately, it follows 
that the square root of a fraction will be equal to the square root 
of the numerator divided by the square root of the denominator, 

a 



"For example. \ /— = -7-, 

V (r 



a a a 2 
since — X -7- = 77% 

Q" 

But if the numerator and the denominator are not both per- 
fect squares, the root of the fraction cannot be exactly found. 
We can, however, easily find the root to within less than the 
fractional unit. 



Thus, if we were required to extract the square root of the 
a 
T 



a . . . , 1 

fraction 7-, to within less than -7-7 multiply both terms of the 



1 * , , ah 

tractions by 0, and we nave —. 
J b 2 

Let r 2 represent the greatest perfect square in ab^ then will 

ah 

ab be contained between r 2 and (r + l) 2 , and — will be eon- 

tained between 

— , arid — 

and. the true square root of 77- = -—•„ will be contained be- 

o z b ' 

tween 

■r r 4- 1 

■a ' 1 A 

— and ■ — ; — - ; 
b 

^ T T ~\- 1 ^ 

but the difference between -7™ and - — =— is ™* hence, eithe? 

o 0' b ' . 

a i "■■ 

will be the square root of -7-5 to within less than -7-. We have 

then the following 
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.RULE, 

Multiply the numerator by the denominator, and extract the 
square root of the product to within less than 1 ; divide Ike 
result by the denominator , and the quotient will be the approxi- 
mate root, 

*■> 
o 

For example, to extract the square root of — , we multiply 

■"■ o " 

8 by 5, which gives 15 ; the perfect square nearest 15, is 16, 
and its square root is 4 ; hence, ~^~ is the square root of — 

1 

to within less than — . 
5 

97 » If we wish to determine the square root of a whole 

number which is an imperfect square, to within less than a 

1 
given fractional unit ? as — , for example., we have only to place 

the number under a fractional form, having the given fractional 
unit (Art, 63), and then we may apply the preceding rule : or 
what is an equivalent operation, we may 

Multiply the given number by the square of ike denominator 
of the fraction which determines the degree of approximation ; then 
extract the square root of ike product to the nearest unit, and 
divide this root by the denominator of the fraction. 

EXAMPLES, 

1. Let it be required to extract the square root of 59, to 

1 
within less than — . 

First, (12) 2 = 144 ; and 144 >< 59 = 8490, 

Now, the square root of 8496 to the nearest unit, is 92: hence 

92 1 

•— r™ 7 T %-. which is true to within less than -^r. 

, ] 

2. Find the .y II to within less than —. Am, &X. 

S 8 Find the ./223 to within less than ^ Ans. 14f|, 
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97*o The manner of determining the approximate root in deci- 
mals, is a consequence of the preceding rale, 

1 
To obtain the square root of an entire number within ~^ 9 

10 

11 
:t~t^ rrrr, &c., it is onlv necessary, according to the preceding 
100' 1000' J " v ' ° x 

rule, to multiply the proposed number by (10) 2 , (100) 2 , (1000) 2 ; 

or, which is the same thing. 

Annex to the number, two, four, six, dbc, ciphers : then extract 
the root of ike product to the nearest unit, and divide this root 
hy 10, 100, 1000, &c.j which is effected he/ pointing off one, two, 
three, d*c, 7 decimal places from the right hand, 

EXAMPLES, 

1 

1. To find the square root of 7 to willim less than — -. 

100 

Having multiplied by (100) 2 , that is, . . 

, . ~ * . , ' / ,-, . , [ 7 00 00 2.64 

having annexed tour erpners to me rignt 

hand of 7, it becomes 70000, who.se .1 

root extracted to the nearest unit, is 264, *~ 1 ' j °^ 

which being divided by 100 gives 2.04 ' lli-L-. 

for the answer, and this is true to within ""* : ' : i "" x ^^ 

2 ' I 2096 

less than — . ""io4 Rem, 

*l 

2. Find the „/29 to within less than T ~, .a?**?. 5.88, 

v 100 

I 

3. Find the A /227 to within less than -■>->->--. ^?&s. 15.0665, 

y 10000 

Remark. — The number of ciphers to be annexed to the whole 
number, is always double the number of decimal places required 
to be found in the root, 

S8 3 The, manem of exiwoilng the square rem, o/ a unoihe. 
containing ;«u entire part and Gemma's, w deJu^cd h n ualiami; 
from the preceding article. 

Let us lake for example (ho number ^,cT5. ?.')<• h c»juiv<> 

J>- l 2o 
lent to ',-"-■ Now- 1C00 is not a perfect ^quaiw bet the d--*- 
1000 ' * . . 
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nominator may be made such without, altering the value of the 

fraction, by multiplying both terms hj 10 ; this gives 
34250 34250 



10000 (100) 2 ' 

Then, extracting the square root of 34250 to the nearest unit 

185 
we find 185; hence, ■--— or 1.85 is the required root to w?.th- 
100 x 

1 
In less than ■——. 
100 

If greater exactness be required, it will be neces^ry h, -->^ — 
to the number 8,425 as many ciphers as shall nu»k<' t^> nn >« 
ber of periods of deeim.als equal to the number uf dt:ulmal 
places to be found in the root, Hence, to extract the square 
root of a mixed decimal : 

Annex ciphers to ike proposed number until ike whole n-umber 
of decimal places shall be equal to double the number required in 
the root, Tken^ extract ike root to ike nearest tmit, cmd point of 
from the right hand, the required number of decimal places, 

EXAMPLES. 



Find the y^r 1.4707 to within less than .01. 

Am. 57.19. 



2. Find the y / 3L02f to within less than .01. Am. 5.57, 

3'. Find the . % /0M00l to within less than .00001. 

Am. 0.10004. 

99« Finally, if it be required to find the square root of a 
vulgar fraction hi terms of decimals : 

Change the vulgar fraction into a decimal and continue ike di~ 
vision until the number of decimal places is double the number 
required in the root Then, extract the root of the decimal by ih$ 
last ride, 

EXAMPLES, 

11 
1. Extract the square root of ~~~ to within less than. .001. 

This number, reduced to decimals, is. 0,785714 to within less 
than 0.00000 L The root of 0.785714, to the nearest unit, is 
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11 
,888: hence, 0,888 is the 4 root of — to within less than .001. 
5 14 

2. Find the ^ n M to within less than 0.0001. Ans. 1.6981, 

Extraction of. the Square Boot of Mgebrme Quantities. 

1 00a Let us first consider the case of a monomial. 

In order to discover the process for extracting the square 
root, let us see how the square of a monomial is formed. 

By the rule for the multiplication of monomials (Art, 42), 
we have 

(poMh)' 2 rrr ba 2 Pc X &a 2 Pe = 25a 4 5 6 c 2 ; 
that is, in order to square a monomial, it is necessary to 
square its co-efficient^ and double the exponent of each letter* 

Hence, to find the square root of a monomial, 

Mv tract the square root of the co-efficient for a new co-efficient, 
and write after this, each -letter 9 with an exponent equal to its 
imginal exponent divided by two. 

Tims, yM^l? rr: 8a?h 2 ; for, %aW X SaW zzz Ma%% 



and, ,/625a 2 6% 6 = 25a6*c 3 ; for, (25a5 4 c 3 ) 2 = 625a 2 6% 6 , 

From the preceding rule, it follows, that, when a monomial 
is a perfect square, its numerical co -efficient is a perfect square^ 
and enery exponent an even 7iumber. 

Thus, 25a 4 6 2 * is a perfect square, but 98a5 4 is not a perfect 
square ; for, 98 is not a perfect square, and a is affected with 
an uneven exponent 

Of Polynomials. 

101 o Let us next consider the case of polynomials. 
Let N denote any polynomialwhatever, arranged with refer- 
ence to a certain letter. Now the square of a polynomial is 
the product arising from multiplying the polynomial by itself 
once ; hence, the first term of the product, arranged with refer- 
ence to a particular letter, is the square of the first term of 
the polynomial, arranged with reference to the same letter. 
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Therefore, the square root of the first term of such a product 
will be the first term of the required root. 

Denote tills term by r, and the following terms of the root, 
arranged with reference to . the leading letter of the polynomial, 
by r r , r f \ /", &c., and we shall have 

N^(r-\- r' + r" + r m + &c. ;) 2 
or, if we designate the sum of all the terms of the root, after 
the first, by s, 

N = (r + s) 2 = r 2 + 2rs ~f s 2 

= r* + 2r {r r + r" + r m + &c.) + 6' s , 
If now we subtract r 2 from JV", arid designate the remainder 
by i?j we shall have, 

jY~- r 8 == i* ==. 2r (r f + r" + r m + &c.) + s% 
which remainder will evidently be arranged with reference to 
the leading letter of the given polynomial. If the indicated 
operations be performed, the first term 2rr r will contain a 
higher power of the leading letter than either of the following 
terms, and cannot be reduced with any of them. Hence, 

If the first term of the first remainder he divided by twice the 
first term of the root, the quotient will he the second term of 
the root. 

If now, we place r + r f = n, 

and designate the sum of the remaining terms of the root, 
r", r n \ &e~ by s\ we shall have 

iv ^ (n + s') 2 ~~r, n 2 -f £**•' -j- ^'\ 
If now we subtract n 2 from 3\, and demote <ee remainder 
by M\ we shall have, 

dl~~~ n>> ■--- W = %is' + *'* = 2(r -1- r) (/' +■ r :f -{- o:e.) + s'*j 
!*i which, if we perform the multiplied 'oiu indicted m the 
second member, ihe term < ?:r // will cor.tal 5 a r°fb:v power of 
the leadhig letter than either of ihe follow «»k; U«:ti >, and can- 
not, coiise^uciiily, be reduced wbh imy of h-a* . Notice, 

TjT &b j&v/ /c'T/m of ih< sec* Aid /e}.,d;>der /.- :d > ; d/>d by twict 
ihe first tet\>ti of the root, the 'Hdd:,it. ml: I ,V the third tcr^i 
of the- root 
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If we make 

r »|. r f ^L, r " --. n t^ ailc | r "* J^, r vr ^ ^ Cs = s tf^ 

we shall have 

if = (V +8")* = »' 2 + 2»V + «" 3 ; and 

iY - w '2 = JB" ~ 2 (r + / + *■") (V" + r" + &c.) + *"* ; 

in which, if we perform the operations indicated, the term 

2rr fr/ will contain a higher power of the leading letter than 

any following term. Hence. 

If toe divide the first term of the third remainder hy twice 
the first term of the root, the quotient will he the fourth term 
of the root 

If we continue the operation, we shall see, generally, that 

The first term of any remainder^ divided hy twice the first 
term of the rooi^ will give a new term of the required root. 

It should he observed, that instead of subtracting n 2 - from 
the given polynomial, in order to find the second remainder, 
that that remainder could be found by subtracting (2r -f r f )r f 
from the first remainder. So, the third remainder may be found 
by subtracting (2n ■+- r n )r n from the second, and similarly for 
the remainders which follow. 

Hence, for the extraction of the -square root of a polynomial, 
we have the following 

BULK 

h An\iV<jQ cm polithouddl with nfercice to one nj us letters, 
,>d then t^.raci the S'/nure root of the first krm, <,iVvV4 u\ll nice 
'he firs! ier'at of the eo<>\ > r Jnr tract the s</va>>e of //»/** ><w from 
'he gh'en oohtnow >aL 

II. i/l '*'!", the fi'.i* f(.":i <f the rewMis<l<* % ly £.*;/« the jr*L term 
'f ike ro>\ ovd the » t:o>t£\l tviil he the ween I ^nn »y' tie root 

HI. 2*toi<i t'te fi\t i ii r \'idrr svbiracl the t "?'W <fi <fi twice tne 
,,Vo/' /e. i.t if ire 'i r»i ,,li',s the ucofld terra, by the ^cond *erm. 

*V. Divi'te the first hini of the second rem>d>iJer by twice the 
first term of the roo* 7 c*id the qvoiievt will he itv third Kvm of 
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V,- From the second remainder subtract the product of twice the 
sum of the first mid second terms of ike root, plus the third 
term,, hy the lkird term, and the result will be the third remain- 
der, from- which the fourth term of the root may be found as 
before, 

VI. Continue the operation till a re aaiddcr is foi. y t / «>l i: 
0, or till the first term of some remainder h not djy^ll 1 ' b/ 
twice ike first term of the root. In the former case tie r ,ool Jb'n^i 
is exact, and the polynomial is a perfect s^t'erc $ / J) l\< < T '«Vv 
ease, it is an imperfect square. 



W . 



EXAMPLES, 

L Extract the square root of the polynomial 

49a 2 P — ?AaP + 25 a* — S0a 3 6 + 165% 

First arrange it with reference to the letter a. 

5a 2 — 3a5 + 45 f 

10a 2 — Za!:> 
— "led) 

— oOa'-'y -j- dcd'lf 
+ AQa'W _.. 21alP -!- 10^ I 10^ .1 i\ub + 



25a 4 


— 80« 3 o ~f 49a 2 5 2 


- 24a&* +' 165 4 


25a 4 






II = 


— 30a?b -f 49a 2 & 2 
~~~80a 3 S-f 9a 2 6 3 


— 24a& 3 + !6o 4 



A A 



v- 



-M-Of'*^ - 21# _l ](v/ 



"R."- 



40</7^ ■ 



Ah" 

■ 24 cb- -'- I Go 4 , 



2, Find the square root of. 

a 4 + 4a 3 # -f 6« 2 # 2 -f 4a# 3 ~f #*. 

S, Find the square root of 

a 4 _ g^s^ + g a 2^2 _ 2a^ 3 + #*, 

4. Find the square root of 

4a* + 12a; 5 + 5a; 4 - 2a 3 + 7^ 2 — ' 2a? + 1. 

5, Find the square root of 

9a* - I2a 3 6 -f 28a 2 £ 2 — 16«5 3 ~f 16^ 

(L Find the square root of 
^5 a i£2 _ 4QaWc 4- 76a 2 5 2 e 2 — 48a5 2 e 3 + 3G&V — 30« 4 &r ■+• 24a 3 & 1 
— SGa^c 3 4- 9a 4 c 2 . 
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Remarks on the Extraction of the Square Root of Poly normals* 

1st. A binomial can never be a perfect square. For, Its root 
cannot be a monomial, since the square of a monomial will 
be a monomial ; nor can its root be a polynomial, since the 
square of the simplest polynomial, yiz., a binomial, will con 
tain at least three terms. Thus, an expression of the form 

can never be a perfect square. 

2&. A trinomial, however, may be a perfect square. If so, 
when arranged, its two extreme terms must be squares, and the 
middle term double the product of the square roots of the other 
two. Therefore, to obtain the square root of a trinomial, when 
it is a perfect square. 

Extract the sqvM/re roots of the two extreme terms, and give these 
roots ike same or contrary signs, according as the middle term t8 
msiiive or negative To verify ii } see if ike double product of ike 
two roots is equal to the middle term of the trinomial. 

Thus, 9a 6 ~~~~ 48a 4 5 2 +- 64a¥ is a perfect square, 



for, % /lk^ — Sa 3 ; and, j Ma?¥ = 

also, 2 X oa? x(~~ 8ab 2 )=.~~~ 48a 4 5 2 , the middle term. 

But 4a? -f Uab + m 

Is not a perfect square : for, although 4a 2 and + 9b 2 are per- 
fect squares, hay lug for roots 2a and 85, yet 2 x 2a X S5 is 
not equal to 14ab* 

Of Radical Quantities of the Second Degree, 

1 02-8 A radical quantity is the indicated root of an imperfect 
power of the degree indicated. Eadical quantities ere some- 
times called irraiionai quantities, sometimes surds , but more 
commonly, simply radicals. 

The indicated root of a perfect power of the degree indi 
eated, is a rational quantity expressed under a radical form. 
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An indicated square root of an imperfect square. Is called 
a radical of the second degree. 

An indicated cube root of an imperfect cube, is called a radi- 
cal of the third degree. 

Generally, an Indicated n th root of an imperfect n th power, 
is called a radical of the n th degree, 

Thus, ^/2j / S and .*/§, are radicals of the second degree; 
\/ 4, if^S and ^/"llj are radicals of the third degree; 
and "/^ \f§ and ? i/TT, are radicals of the n th degree. 
The degree of a radical is denoted by the index of the 
root. 

The index of the root is also called tie index of the radical, 

103* Since like signs in both factors give a plus sign in the 
product, the square of — es, as well as that of + % will be 
a 2 : hence, the square root of a 2 is either ~f ei or -— a. Also, 
the square root of 25a 2 & 4 is either + 5«5 3 or -™ hob 2 . Whence 
we may conclude, that if a monomial is positive, its square root 
may be affected either with the sign + or — ; 

thus, / 9a 4 = do 8a 2 , 

for, ~f Ba 2 or — 3a 2 , squared, gives 9a\ The double sign ±z 
with which the root is affected, is read phis or minus. 

If the proposed monomial were negative^ it would have no 
square root, since it has just hemi shown that the square of every 
quantity, whether positive or negatlve 3 is essentially positive. 

Therefore, such expressions as, 

are algebraic symbols which indicate operations that cannot be 
performed. They are called imaginary quantities^ or rather, 
imaginary expressions^ and are frequently met with in the so- 
lution of equations of the second degree. Generally, 

Mvery indicated even root of a negative quantity is an imaginary 
expression. 

An odd root of a negative quantity may often be extracted 
For example, \/^Wl = — S, since ( — B) 3 == — 27. 
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Radicals are similar "when they are of the same degree ana 
the quantity under the radical sign is the same in both. 
Thus, ci^/b and c % /"^ are similar radicals of the second 

degree. 

Of the Simplification of JRadicals of the Second Degree* 

1 04s Radicals of the second degree may often be simplified, 
and otherwise transformed, by the aid of the following prin- 
ciples. 

1st. Let the i( /a, and ^J ' b, denote any two radicals of the 
second degree, and denote their product by p ; "whence, 

. Squaring both members of- equation (1), (axiom 5), we have, 

or, ------ ab=p 2 - - ~ - (2), 

Extracting the square root of both members of equation (2), 
(axiom 6), we have, 

^/ab—pi 
but things which are equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other, whence, 

J^a X J~b = % fab\ hence, 
The 'product of the square roots of two quantities is equal io 
the square root of the product of those quantities, 

2d. Denote the quotient of ^fa by JT^ by q ; whence, 



1 a 

-=g - . - - (1). 

b 



Squaring both members of equation (1), we. find. 



~q\ 



or, \-f - - - - ( 2 )° 

Extracting the square root of both members of equation (2), 
we have, 

; a 
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Tilings which are equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other, -whence, 

The quotient of the square roots of two quantities is equal to 
ike square root of the quotient' of ike same quantities, 

105 9 The square root of 98«6 4 may be placed under the form 
which, from the 1st principle above, may be written, 
In like manner, 



^l5aW?d rrr ^oTUh? x Ud = Babc^ bhdl 

The quantity which stands without the radical sign is called 
the co-efficient of the radical. 

Thus, 7b 2 . Sabc, and 12a5 2 c 5 , are co-efficients of the radicals* 
In general, to simplify a radical of the second degree : 
I. Resolve ike quantity -under the radical sign into two factors, one 
of rollick shall be the greatest 'perfect square which enters it as a factor. 

IX Write the square root of the perfect square before the radical 
sign, under 'which place the other factor. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. Reduce ^flba^bc to its simplest form. 

2. Reduce «Yl2Qb 5 a 6 d 2 to its simplest form, 



B, Reduce ^/~d2a^b 9 c to its simplest form. 

4, Reduce /~&kxt''b : c* to its simplest form, 

5, Reduce /]024a'<W'~> to . its simplest form, 

6, Reduce yT'JSa'Z-W to its simplest form, 

If the quantity under the radical sign is a polynomial, we 

may often simplify the expression by the same rule. 
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Take, for example, the expression 

^ a% + 4a 2 b* + 1&W. 

The quantity under the radical sign is not a perfect square » 
but it can be put under the form 

ab {a 2 + 4ab + 45 2 ). 

Now, the factor within the parenthesis is evidently the square 
of a + 25, whence we have 

>v /« 3 6 + 4^F'+"4aP = (a + 25) y^ 

105*8 Conversely, we may Introduce a factor under the radical 
sign. 

Thus, a J~b ■=. ^Td l J~b, 

which 'by article 104, is equal to ^/ aM Hence, 

The co-efficient of a radical may be passed under ike radical sign^ 
as a factor j by squaring it 

The principal use of this transformation, is to find an ap- 
proximate value of any radical, which shall differ from Its true 
value, by less than 1. 

For example, take the expression 6 /ML 

Now, as IS is not a perfect square, we can only find an ap- 
proximate value for its square root; and when tikis approximate 
value is multiplied by 6, the product will differ ■materially from 
, the true value of 6.VTS But if we write, 

6/i3 ^^/W^Tm^^'M~xn =/4G8, 

we find that the square root of 468 is the "whole number 21 « 
to within less than 1. Hence, 

6 /l3==21, to within less than 1. 
In a similar manner we may find, 

12. /T =31, to within less than 1. 



Addition and Subtraction* 

106 § In order to add or substract similar radicals : 
Add or subtract their co-efficients^ and to the sum or differ- 
ence annex the common radical. 
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Tims, 3ayT + Scy'T = (oa -f 5c) y^; 

and Ba^/b ~~~m /h = (8a ---- 5c) ^/X 

In like manner, 

Ty^ + 3 y^ = (7 + 3)./2^ rr: lOy^ ; 
and 7^/2a - 3 y^2a = (7 - 3)y^2a = 4^2a. 

Two radicals, which do not appear to he similar, may become 
so by simplification (Art. 104). 
For example, 

/48a5 2 + bJlba = 45y / 3a + 55 /oa = 95 V3a ; 

Also, 2 y^ — Sy^"™ = 6 ^/IT — 3 ^fb = 3 y/5. 

When the radicals are not similar, their addition or subtrac- 
tion can only he Indicated, 

Thus, to add Sy^ to 5^/a, we write, 

Multiplication of Radical Quantities of the Second Degree, 

I07s Let et fb and c / d denote any two radicals of the second 
degree ; their product will he denoted thus, 

which, since the order of the factors may be changed without 
altering the value of the product, may be written. 

; ^ a X c X^f~b X^/d. 
The product of the last factors from the 1st principle of Art. 
104, is equal to *fbd\ we have, therefore, 

a^JJ) X c^fd = ac^fhcL 

Hence, to multiply one radical of the second degree by an- 
other, we have the following 

RULE. 

Multiply the co-efficients tog ether for a new co-efficient; after this 
write the radical sir/n, and under it the product of the quantities 
under both radical signs. 
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EXAMPLES. 



S^/lSab x 4y / 2C)a = 12^/l00a 2 b = 12Qa % flh 
2a % /~bc X Sa/bc = 6a 2 ^/~b 2 c 2 = &a 2 bc. 

2aJ~d l ~f b 2 x — 3«7a 3 ~f~ i 2 = — 6a 3 (a 2 + b % )> 
Division of Radical Quantities of the Second Degree. 



108* Let #-/& and c*/» represent any two radicals of the 
second degree 3 and let It be required to find the quotient of the 
first by the second. Tins quotient may be indicated thus, 

—!■ — , which is equal to — ■ X ^~~^~ ; 

W c d dr 

but from the 2d principle of Art. 1.04, 

T ff a* / b 

~r; hence r - %/ , 

d } c ^d c V d 

Hence, to divide one radical of the second degree by another, 
we have the following 

EXILE. " 

l^ht'ie the e{<-cflehni of ike oiiithnd 6y too co-ifc^'d f •!> 
(Jit'ior fur e itPtr C'i-tfi hut ; of far ihi<* wile the n^tnul .sijiu 
l>i'/ch}G tf uft r if the quotient (thhhie? by alchltho the <j ff (-*< lit*/ ",» »•>? 
llh radio! $i</a '.> the dande^d hij lhal in Hie Jiritor, 

5*/ 



.Ami. 






idv 
~%b 



Mt . / :<c. 



I Of), Vi'o foll->^Ip«( ti-Mi^fornu'tion 1^ of ir^qu nt application lu 
find*^; an approximate ~\ahio for a radical e\j re ^ion of a par- 
Lieu tar form. 



Having ghoi an e.\pre^!on of (he fi>jiu, 



2> + /~- 



— Of 



P~J ( l 
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in which a and p are any numbers whatever, and q not a per 
feet square, it Is the object of the transformation to rentier the 
denominator a rational quantity. 

This object is attained by multiplying both terms of the frae- 
tion by p—^J~q~^ when the denominator is p+^fq^ and by 
V~^J~%-> wnen the denominator Is p—Jq\ and recollecting 
that the sum of two quantities, multiplied by their difference, is* 
equal to the difference of their squares: hence, 

a _ a(p ~~ y r q) _ a(p — -/?) _ ap - 



a a(p + ^f~q) ' _ a(p + i/~q). _ op + a^/q 



P~~~,/<1 (p-</z)(P+</<2) P*-Q P 2 -2 

in which the denominators are rational. 

As an example to illustrate the utility of this method of ap. 

proximation, let it be required to find the approximate value of 

7 
the expression ■ =;. We write 



7 - 7 ( 3 -^ V 5 ) __ 21 + 7 V 5 



But, 7^/5 = ^/49x5 = ^/245 = 15 to within less 

than L Therefore, 

7 21 + 15 to within, less than. 1 ^ , . . 

~ __ _ . ~~ 9 to witnm 

4 

le-s than - ~- ; hence, 9 differs from the true value by less than 

one fourth. 

If wo wiJb a more exact value for this expression, extract the 
square root of 215 to a certain number of decimal places^ add 21 
to lhis roof, and divide the result by 4. 

7 - f~K 
Take the expression, __-_J: ~- :? 

aM find its value to within less than 0.01. 
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■We have, 



Now, 7^/55 =y^5 x 49 ^y / 2695 = 51.91, within less than 0.01, 
and 7y^~y/i5 x49= <v / 5 T35 =27.11; - - - ; 

therefore, 

7 -/F 51.91 — 27.11 2480 , ,, 

Ti+^/3 8 8 



Hence, we have 8.10 for the required result. This is true to 

1 
within less than ~~r-« 
SOU 

By a similar process, it may be found, ihat, 

^^-.t^L- ^ 2.128, is exact to within less than 0,001, 
5^12-6^/5 

Remark. — -The value of expressions similar to those above, 
may he calculated by approximating to the value of each of the 
radicals which enter the numerator and denominator. But as 
the value of the denominator would not be exact, we could 
not determine the degree of approximation which would be 
obtained, whereas by the method just indicated, the denomina- 
tor becomes rational, and we always know to what degree of 
accuracy the approximation is made, 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES, 

L Simplify fvIE, Ans. 5^/5*. 

2; Reduce \/ ^z to its simplest form, 

We observe that 25 will divide the numerator, and hence., 
/50~_ a /25~x~2 _ r ^ nr 

Since the perfect square 49 will divide 147, 

5 /!' 

- TV? 
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Divide the coefficient of the radical by o, and. multiply the num 
ber under the radical hv the square of 3 ; then, 



.7V 3 21 V 3 21* 

3. Reduce % /98«% to its most simple form. 

Jins. 7gu/2#. 



4. Reduce V1|V*~~~~- «%* 2 ) to its most simple form, 

5. Required the sum of ^72 and /128. 

Am\ 14 

6. Required the sum of ^/ 27 and ^/~147. 

J.«5. 1 0^/37 



/2 /27 

7. Required the sum of \f ~tt &&d \/ — • 



« IS a?- 



8* Required the sum of 2 f a z h and 8 J 646a; 4 . 

9. Required the sum of 9^/248 and lO^ISST 

/IT /5" 

10, Required the differ enee of \j — and \ / — . 



12>, Required the product of ^-\A~r and -r-%/~ 
1 x 3 V 8 4 V is 



IL Required the product of 5^/8 and 3y/5.- 

Am. SOyTiO." 

2 /T. , 3 /T 
id* ; 

13. Divide 6 /~10 by 3 /6, 

14. What .is the sum of ^/48a5 3 and b^75a. 

15. What is the sum of y^TS^ and „/'M^I& 

Am. (SuV- 1-^/6)^2^. 



CHAPTER VI 

EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND DEGREE, 

1 10« Equations of the second degree may involve hut one 

unknown quantity, or they may involve more than one, 
We shall first consider the former class, 

ML An equation containing but one unknown quantity is 
said to be of the second degree, when the highest power of 
the unknown quantity in any term, is the second. 

Let ns assume the equation , 

1 x % _ €X J r d ~~ c %% J r x „j_ a ^ 
h a 

Clearing of fractions, 

adx 2 ~~~ bcdx -f~ hd 2 = bcdx 2 + b 2 x + abd ; 

transposing, adx 2 — bcdx 2 ' — fodk — b % x = aM — 5i 2 ; 

factoring, («<£ — bcd)x 2 — (5c&> + 5 2 )# = abd ~— M 2 ; 

dividing both members by the co-efficient of # 3 , 

5c<£ + 5 2 «M — 5af 2 

«af — bed " ad --— &ce£ * 

If we now replace the co-efficient of x by 2jp, and the 
second member by f, we shall have 

aP + %p% = f ; 
and since every equation of the second <V^ o mr) *>c rediu* ,!< 
in like manner, we conclude thnt, every cr,i:ui!on of the hoc * • .u 
degree, involving hut one unknown quaaiay, can be vo<l«;<w] :„■» 
the form 

m 2 + 2px =z q f 
hj the following 
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BULK 

I. Clear the equation of fractions ; 

II. Transpose all ike known terms to the second member, and 
all the unknown terms to the first* 

III. Reduce the terms involving the square of the unknown 
quantity to a single term of two factors, one of which is the 
$quare of the unknown quantity ; 

IV. Then, divide both members by the co-efficient of the square 
of the unknown quantity, 

112. If ' %>, the algebraic sum of the co-efficients of the first 

powers of x, becomes equal to 0, the equation will take the 

form 

x 2 = q, 

and this is called, an incomplete equation of the second degree. 
Hence, 

An' incomplete equation of the second degree involves only the 
second power of the unknown quantity and knoimi terms, and may 
b$ reduced to the firm 

x 2 = q. 

Solution of Incomplete .Equations, 

113. Haying reduced the equation to the required form, we 
have simply to extract the square root of both members to find the 
value of the unknown quantity, 

Extracting the square root of both members of the equation 

a 2 ~ q, we have x^^Jq* 

If q is a perfect square, the exact value of x can be found. 
by extracting the square root of q, and the value of x will then 
be expressed either algebraically or in numbers. 

If q is an algebraic quantity ,■ and not a perfect square, it must 
be reduced to Its simplest form by the rules for reducing radi- 
cals of the second degree. If q is a number, and not a perfect 
square, its square root must be determined, approximately, by 
the rules already given* 
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But the square of any number is -j~, whether ! tlie number 
Itself have the + or — sign : hence, it follows that 

and therefore, the unknown quantity x is susceptible of two dis- 
tinct values, viz : 

x = + ^/q 9 and x = -./?; 
and either of these values, being substituted for a?, will satisfy 
the given equation* For, 

« 3 ^ + •/£">< + ./? = £; 
and x 2 = --^fq X — -/V = £5 hence, 

Every incomplete equation of the second degree has two roots 
which are ■numerically equal to each other; one having the sign, 
plm^ and ike other the sign minus (Art, 77). 



EXAMPLES, 

L Let ns take the equation 

which, by making the terms entire, becomes 

8a; 2 — 72 -f 10a; 2 = 7 — 24^ 2 + 29% 

and by transposing and reducing 

878 
42s 2 == 878 and a; 2 := -— = 9 ; 
42 s 



hence, a; = +^9 = + 3 ; and a: = —^/d = — S„ 

2. As a second example, let us take the equation 

Oiv ~ — «J„ 

Dividing both members by 8 and extracting the square root, 

In which the values of x must be determined approximately 
JL What are the values of x in the equatio * 

Il(^ 2 - i) = b^ + 2), /*.*% % = =b a 

4. What are the values of # in the equation 
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Solution of Equations of the Second .Degree, 

114« Let us bow solve the equation of the second degree 

x 2 + 2px =g. 
If we compare the first member with the square of 
#+.Pj which is x 2 J r 2px +_p 2 , 
we see, that it needs but the square of p to render it a perfect 
square. If then, p 2 be added to the first member, it will "be- 
come a perfect square ; but in order to preserve the equality of 
the members, p 2 must also be added to the second member. 
Making these additions, we have 

x 2 + %px + p 2 = f + i> 2 ; 
this is called, completing the square, and is done, by adding the 
square of half the co-efficient of x to both members of the equa- 
tion* 

Now, if we extract the square root of both members, we have, 

x +p = iyT + JP 5 ", 

and hj transposing p 9 we shall have 

x = -jp + y / 1FFp^ ^d a? = -p -y^qpp; 

Either of these values, being substituted for x in the equation 

a? 2 + 2ps? = g 
will satisfy it, For, substituting the first value, 



&*• 



.2 . 



and 



( -P + J1 + P*) 2 = 1> 3 ^ 2p/q + f + q +p*, 



by adding a* 2 -j~ 2px = g. 

Substituting the second value of a?, we find, 

and. 

2p* - %> ( - jp -y^Tp) = - 2p 2 - %>/?+'? ; 

by adding x 2 + %># = $ ; 

and consequently, both values found shove, are roots of fell 
equation. 
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In order to refer readily, to either of these values, we shall 
call the one which arises from using the + s %» before the 
radical, the first value of #, or the first root of the equation; 
and the other, the second value of #, or the second mot of the 
equation. 

Having reduced a complete equation of the second degree to 
the form 

x 2 + 2p% ~= q, 
we can write immediately the two values of the unknown quan- 
tity hj the following 

RULE. 

I, The first value of the unknown quantity is equal to half 
the co-efficient of x, taken with a contrary sign^ plus the square 
root of the second member increased by the square of half $hu 
co-efficient. 

II. The second value Is egpai to half the co-efficient of &, 
taken with a contrary sign, minus the square root of the second 
member increased by ike square of half this co-efficient 

examples, 

L Let us take as an example, 

X 2 _ 7x + 10 _ 0s 

Reducing- to required form, 

a?2 — 7a? = — 10 ; 



7 /— — — - 

whence by the rule, % = — 4~ \ / — 10 + 



49 

T : 



7 / 



49 

i 



2. As a second example, let us= take the equation 

_ 2 l p.. 2 ^^ 
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Reducing to the required form, we have, 

X " ~* 99 X ^ "99" ? 



whence # r= — — + 



V 22 ' \22/ 



1 /360" /iy 

aad « = - ^ - \ -^ + 1 55 1. 

It often occurs, in the solution of equations, that p 2 and f 
are fractions, as in the above example, These fractions most 
generally arise from dividing by the co-efficient of x 2 in the 
reduction of the equation to the required form. When this is 
the case, we readily discover the quantity by -which it is neces- 
sary to multiply the term q^ in order to reduce it to the 
same denominator with p 2 ; after which, the numerators may be 
added together and placed over the common denominator, 
After this operation, the denominator will be a perfect square, 
and may be' brought from under the radical sign, and will 
become a divisor of the square root of the numerator. 

To apply these principles in reducing the radical part of the 
mines of a?, in the last example, we have 



i /860 / I Y , /360 X 22 , 1 /7920 - 



22 " \22/ ~ ~ " V (22)* (SS) 3 "~ ~" V (22)^ 

sad therefore, the two values of x become, 

1 89 _ 88 ^ ^ 

&*&J r<Sw /V<W 

1 89 _ 90 _ 45 ^ 

<<*W" M tWtif J. J. 

either of which being substituted for x hi the given .equation 
will satisfy it, 

8. What are the values of x in the equation 
ax % — <rc = ex — &# 2 . 



and 
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Bedueing to required form> we have, 

.2 _ _JL, ^ — -JUL. . 



whence, * = + ^-^ + ^ ^ + jy^^jy, 



andj a? = 



"~~ s 2 (a + *) V a + $ 'i (« + £) ?/ 
Reducing the terms under the radical sign to a common 
denominator, we find, 



«c 



C 2 " _ /4a¥~f Mhr + C 3 _ V 4 ^ + 4a ^ C + ^ , 



c ± n/4a 3 c + 4a6c + c^ 
henoe> «,= 2 -^-j-^ , 

4. What are the values of a?, In the equation, 

6a* — 37a? = - 57. 
Bj reducing to the required form, we have, 
2 37 _ 57 

whence, . * = + _^__ + y 

Reducing the quantities under the radical sign to a common 
denominator, we have. 



X = + t^t zb 



37 ., /- H4X12 . (37)* 



12 ^V "(12) 



*T" 



2° 



But, 114 X 12 = 1868 ; and (37) 2 = 1869 ; 



87 A- 13*58 4™ 1360 . 37 , 1 

^ *= + i2 ± V — (is) 3 " = + ia ± l2 ; 

,37, 1 19 

37 1 

5. What ar# the values of &y in the equation, 
4# — 2^ + 2as = ISab — 186*. 
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Reducing to the required form, we have, 
x 2 — ax — 2a 2 — 9ab + 9P ; 



diein 



.ce, x = y =b y4a 2 - 9a5 + 95 2 +~ 

3a 

The radical part is equal to — — 35 ; hence, 

a ,3a ^ rx i x = 

Find the values of x m the following 



= 2a - 36. 
a + 3*. 



EXAMPLES. 

«. * + J£ +1= i±i * + £, 

€ 4 € 4 a 



. 1 • d 

Am, ss .= — , & = — -— 
of e 



*, ___ + _= 8----. 

. 3 5 ■ 

4 00 90 27 A , 6 

a?- a? +1^ + 2 . 3 

K ! aaj-10 * + 3 , „ 4 

_ 8 •— # $ — 2 o 

s» , _ 6-15 ' $ 

0. a# — — + 6 = t~-~ & + ~~~ #• -& m * x : = a > ^ r ~~ ~~ """» 

*• ". — .« . + "a" " * = "l - * + 2 - "?• 

5 + a & — a 
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8. m& + mn z=z 2m. v /i x + w# 2 . 

An$. x r- * ■ *• — — * 



m — + /n 



V m +</» 



6a 2 5% a& — 25 2 3« 2 
9. €?6^ — -- ■ — + — = z ■ — ■ — - x. 



C 4 € C /J € 



2a — b Za + 26 



,„> 4# > ,- A 1rt 3# 2 , 58a? 

10 _ + _ + io = 19 ~~~ — + — . 



j4»5. a; =. 9, a* = — 1. 



„ ^fd a — ■ # . /5 + 2 

1 1 . ._ _ _ 5 ^ — o Am. x = ± a \ / -j . 

x — a a + a; V b ~~ 2 

1 1 

12. 2a; + 2 = 24 — 5a? — 2«i* 2 » j4»*. a? = 2, ^^ Ts 

2 

13. a 3 — a? — 40 = 170. Ans. x = 15, and a? = — 14 

14. ■ 3# 2 4- &# — 9 = 76. - J.?25. .i? = 5, and x = — 5§. 



15, a 2 + 5 3 — 26a? + a? 3 = 



m^- 



2„ .2 






Problems giving rise to Equations of die Second Degree invoh* 
ing but one imJcnown quantity, 

1. Find a number suck that three times the number added fco 
twice its square will be equal to .65. 

Let x\ A denote the mimber. Then from the conditions, 
2x 2 + Sx =65 -■■' - - (1) 



3 /t>5 , 9 

Whence, * = „ ± y_ + _. 

reducing % = 5. and a?' =±= — -p 
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Both of these roots verify the equation : for, 

2 x (5) 2 + 3x5 = 2x25 + 15 = 65 ; 

and *(-_) +3x- T = T -- T = -^ = fe. 

Tlie first root satisfies the conditions of the problem as eirno- 
stated. 

The second root will also satisfy the conditions, if we regard 

its algebraic sign. Had we denoted the unknown quantity by 

— #, we should have found 

2a 2 — 30 = 65 - - - (2) 

13 
from which # == — and x = — 5, 

We see that the roots of this equation differ from those of 
equation (1) only In their signs, a result -which was to have 
been expected, since we can change equation (I) into equation 
(2) by simply changing the sign of x 9 and the reverse. 

2« A person purchased a number of yards of cloth for 240 
■gents. If he had received three yards less, for the same sum, it 
would have cost him 4 cents more per yard. .How many yards* 
did he purchase 1 

Let x denote the number of yards purchased. 

240 
Then will --•-— denote the number of cents paid per yard. 

Had he received three yards >? less, 

m — 3, would have denoted the number of yards purchased, and 

240 
— ^, would . have denoted the number of cents he paid per yard, 

"From the conditions of the problem, 

240 ^240 
x — 3 ~aT ~~~ ' ? 

by reducing, x 2 — Bx = 130. 

whence, x = 15 and x = — 12. 

The value x = 15 satisfies the conditions of the proMem, 
understood in their arithmetical sense; for, 15 yards for 240 
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240 
cents, gives -rp-? or l(y cents for the price of one yard, and 

12 yards for 240 cents, gives 20 cents for the price of one 
yard, which exceeds 16 by 4, 

The value + x =: — 12, or — % = + 12, will satisfy the 
conditions of the following problem : 

A person sold a number of yards of ehih for 240 cents : 
if he had received the same sum for 8 yards more, it would 
have brought him 4 cents less per yard. How many yards did 
he sell / 

If we denote the number of yards sold by #,the statement of this 
last problem, and the given one, both give rise to the same equation, 

z* — 3a = 180 9 

hence, the solution of this equation ought to give the answers 
to both problems, as we see that it does. 

Generally, when the solution of the equation of a problem 
gives two roots, if the problem does not admit of two solu- 
tions there is always another problem whose statement gives 
rise to the same equation as the given one, and in this case 
the two roots form answers to both problems, 

3. A man bought a horse, which he sold for 24 dollars. At 
the sale, he lost as much per cent, on the price of his pur- 
chase, as the horse cost him. What did he pay for the horse 1 

Let x denote the nnmber of dollars that he paid for the horse : 

then, x — 24 will denote the number of dollars that he lost. 

But as he lost x per cent, by the sale, he must have lost 

upon each dollar, and upon x dollars he lost a number 



x 

Too 



of dollars denoted by ~^jr ; we have then the equation 

x 2 
~^~~~~ z=z x — 24, whence x 2 — 100a? = — 2400 ; 
100 

Therefore, x == 60 and x = 40. 

Both of these values satisfy the conditions of the problem. 
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If or, in the first place, suppose the man gave 60 dollars for 
the horse and sold him for 24, he then loses o§ dollars. Bui $: 
from the enunciation, he should lose 60 per cent, of CO, that is s 
60 _ A 60 X 60 

loo of6 ° =-ioor = 3b; 

therefore, 60 satisfies the problem. 

If he pays 40 dollars for the horse, he loses 16 by the sale ; 
for, he should lose 40 per cent, of 40, or 

40 

therefore, 40 satisfies the conditions of the problem, 

4. A grazier bought as many sheep as, cost him £60, and 
after reserving 15 out of the number, he sold the remainder 
for £54, and gained 2s.' a head on those he sold : how many 
did he buy'? Ans, 75, 

5. A merchant bought cloth for which he paid £38 155., which 
lie sold again at £2 Ss. per piece, and gained by the bargain 
as much as one piece cost him : how many pieces did he buy % 

Am* 15. 

6. What number is that, which, being divided by the product 
of its digits, the quotient will be 3 ; and if 18 be added to 
it, the order of its digits will be reversed 1 Ans. 24. 

7. Find a number such that if you subtract it from 10, and 
multiply the remainder by the number itself, the product will 
be 21. ' Ans. 7 or 3. 

8. Two persons, A and B, departed from different places at 
the same time, and traveled towards each other. On meeting, 
it appeared that A had traveled 18 miles more than B ; and 
that A could have performed B's journey in 15| days, but B 
would have been 28 days in performing A's journey. How 
far did each travel % j A 72 miles. 

An8 ' i B 54 miles. 



9. A company at a. tavern had £8 15s. to pay for their 
reck oniiig ; but before the bill was settled, two of them left 
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the room, and then those who remained had 10s. apiece more 
to pay than before : how many were there in the company ? 

Ans. 7, 

10, What two numbers are those whose difference is 15, and 
of which the cube of the lesser is equal to half their product 1 

Ans. 8 and 18, 

11, Two partners, A and B, gained $140 in trade: A's money 
was 3 months in trade, and his gain was $60 less than his 
"took : B's money was $50 more than A's* and was in trade 5 
months: what was A's stock? Ans, $100. 

12, Two persons, A and B } start from two different points, and 
travel toward each other. When they meet, it appears that 
A has traveled SO miles more than B. It also appears that 
it will take A 4 clays to travel the road that B had come, 
and B 9 days to travel the road that A had come. What was 
their distance apart when they set outl Ans, 150 miles. 

Discussion of Equations of the Second Degree involving but 
one unknown quantity, 

I15« It has been shown that every complete equation of the 
second degree can be reduced to the form (Art. 113) 

x 1 + 2px = ^ - - - (1), 

in which p and q are numerical or algebraic, entire or frac- 
tional, and their signs plus or minus. 

If we make the first member a perfect square, by completing 
the square (Art. 112*), we have 

x 2 + %?# ~f P 2 = g + P% 

which may be put under the form 

(ce +_p) 2 = <Z + p 2 « 

Now, whatever may be the value of q + p 2 » its square root 
may be represented by w, and the equation put under the form 

{ x + jp) 2 = w 3 j atid consequently, (it* + p) 2 — wr -- 0. 
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But, as the first member of the last equation is the difference 
between two squares, it may be put under the form 

(x + p — m) (# 4" p + ra) = - - - (2), 
in which the first member is the product of two factors, and the 
second 0. Now, we can make this product equal to 0, and 
consequently satisfy equation (2) only in two different ways ; 
viz. 5 by making 

x + p — m = 0, whence, a; = — * p + m, 
or, by making 

as ~\~ p + #3- = 5 whence, x =r — jp — w. 
Now, either of these values being substituted for % in equa- 
tion (2), will satisfy that equation, and consequently, will satisfy 
equation (1), from which it was derived. Hence, we conclude, 

1st, Thai every equation of the second degree has two roots, and 
only two, 

2d, That the first member of every equation of the second degree^ 
whose second member is 0, can be resolved into two binomial fac- 
tors of the first degree with respect to ike unknown quantity^ having 
the unknown quantity for a first term and the two roots, with their 
signs changed, for second terms. 

For example, the equation 

a?a + 3a? — 28 = 

being solved, gives 

x = 4 and x = — 7 ; 

either of which values will satisfy the equation. We also have 

(x — 4) (a? + 7) = « 2 + 3a; — 28 = 0, , 

if the roots of an equation are known, we can readily form 
the binomial factors and deduce the equation. 

EXAMPLES, 

L What are the factors, and "what is the equation, of which 
the roots are 8 and — 9 1 

Ans. a?— '8 and #4-9 are the binomial factors, 
and x 2 + x — 72 = is the equation. 
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2. What are the factors, and what is the equation, of which 
the roots are — 1 and + 1 1 

x + 1 and x -— I are the factors, 

and x 2 — 1 = is the equation, 

8. What are the factors, and what is the equation, whose 
roots are 

7 + y r ITios9 7 _ yCi 039 „ 

— 1€T— and 16— * 



axe the factors, 

and 8s 3 — 7a? + 84 = is the equation, 

1 1 6 g If we designate the two roots, found in the preceding 
article, by x f and x" 9 we shall have, 



or substituting for m its value y/ g + p\ 



a?" =: — p ~~*/q +p 2 * 



Adding these equations, member to member, we get 

r* f 1 <y> fr — 9 <V» • 

X ~f~ it ~.~ »™» iO p , 

id multiplying them ? member by member, and reducing, 



we find 






IT 



lenee, after an equation has hem reduced to the form of 



x 2 J r 2px = g, 



1st, The algebraic sum of its two roots is equal to the co-effi^ 
dent of the first power of ike unknown quantity, with its sign 
changed, 

2d. The 'product of the two roots is equal to the second member, } 
with its sign changed, 
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If the sum of two quantities is given or known, their pro- 
duct will be the greatest possible when they are equal. 

Let 2p be the sum of two quantities, and denote their differ* 
enee by 2d; then, 
p J r d will denote the greater, and p — d the less quantity. 

If we represent their product by §\ we shall have 

P 2 - ® = ^ 

Now, it is plain that q will increase as d diminishes, and 
that it will be the greatest possible, when d z- ; that is 5 when 
the two quantities are equal to each other, in which ease the 
product becomes equal to p 2 . Hence, 

3d. The greatest possible value of ike product of the two roots, 
is equal to the square of half the co~ efficient of the first power 
of the unknown quantity. 

Of the Four Forms, 

117» Thus far, we have regarded p and q as algebraic quan- 
tities, without considering the essential sign of either, nor have 
we at all regarded their relative values, 

If we first suppose p and q to be both essentially positive, 
then to become negative in succession, and after that, both to 
become negative together, we shall have all the combinations 
of signs which can arise. The complete equation of the second 
degree will, therefore, always be expressed, under one of the 
four following forms :— 

x 2 + 2px = q ' (1), ' 

X % — %px rr: q (2), 

3* + 2px=-q (3), 

x 2 — 2px = — q (4). 

These equations being solved, give 

x = -p d=^/ qTJ 2 XI), 

^+ r ±/~7+7 (2), 

x = -p±</^J+]fi (3), 

$ = + p ± y^^V+ P 2 (4). 
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In the first and second forms, the quantity under the radical 
sign will be positive, whatever he the relative values of p and g, 
since q and. p % are 'both positive; and therefore, both roots 
will he real And since 



q 4. p 2 > ^ i t follows that, </q+p 2 > P, 

and consequently, the roots in hoik these forms will have the same 
signs as the radicals. 

In the first form, the first root will he positive and the 
second negative, the negative root being numerically the greater. 

In the second form, the first root is positive and the second 
negative, the positive root being numerically the greater 

In the third and fourth forms, if 

P 2 > & 

the roots will he real, and since 



p >,/^qT~F*, 

they will have the same sign as the entire part of the root. 
Hence, both roots will he negative in the third form, and hoik 
positive in ike fourth. 

If p 2 = q, the quantity under the radical sign becomes 0, 
and the two values of x in both the third and fourth forms 
will be equal to each other ; both equal to — - p in the third 
form, and ^ot^ emH *o +p m the ^rtk 

if p i <^Q ) **' <1 L * v'^y urdvr Jk ',dii 1! I'ti ; h gad v 
Mid ill 1 <e co in tbc lined t^xl 101 ith fo v n> n, ia^oinL*. 

Out fon *»«e thhd indole deromtir i 1 h A *\. « 10, ir ^ 
gfOjiC)< -\aiao ol" tb'^ pnxLet of iac „ ,0 «** 01 I> /?"* <nn! f^ ^ 
tbe second ;iiikkIo h» tiic ame onkle, thl * xodn \ h ^ v n " 
*o 7; V x°, iV <l Tf° ' 1 * ori °f i >2 *^!7 '^ «*'° ,,( ' * *■ ^ ^ ^.Jui - 
of ih > 1 (\ > *vi,C)poddii3^ to die sii L ^oduon )*g' ! l io !> o > 
possible or imaginary* 

When any particular supposition gives rise to imaginary re- 
sults, we interpret these results as indicating that the suppo 
sition is absurd or impossible. 
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If p z=z 0, the roots hi each form become equal with con- 
trary signs ; real in the first and second forms, and imaginary 
in the third and fourth. 

If q = 0, the first and third forms "become the same, as also, 
the second and fourth. 

In the former case, the first root is equal to 0, and the 
second root is equal to •— 2p ; in the latter case, the first root 
Is equal to + 2p t and the second to S 

If p = and q =: 0, all the roots in the four forms reduce 
to 0, 

In. the preceding discussion we have 'made 
p 2 >q, p 2 <q, and j? 3 = g; 
^ x !'iu cho mseV /• ond q separately equal to 0, and then 
5 >,><h eonal to ai ihc same time, 

r i i -e suppositions embrace every possible hypothesis that can 
V m iA upon p and £» 

H3-> VI results do-due 7 in article 117 might have been ol> 
r* ui by a dhem Ion of (be four forms themselves, instead of 
( b>; room ? nuking ir«s of the principles demonstrated in arti- 

ci » no. 

, * the y/7s^ (mm the piocluct of the two roots is equal to 
-- (f, \i,m\ the roots nv t have contrary signs; their sum is 

**y, hence die lnyiid 1 root is numerically the greater. 

la the bccQjuf form the product of the roots is equal to — q 
>* i tl'dr Him c ( mJ to ~|-2p; hence, their signs are unlike, 
ip t 7 )e pOMti\e loot i- flic greater. 

\\ i'm //«/> 7 form the product of the roots is equal to +q\ 
!r •* \ m »<• f 'gn um alike, and. their sum being equal to — 2j?, 
ih< , me I»o(h iu\ f ^ J i\e a 

f ^ (lie utvr'h for a vb p oduct of the roots is equal to -|~ & 
i" Juv sma h> < v qu'd to -f- 2p ; hence, their signs are alike 
anJ both po>h'v(*. 

If p z=z 0, the sum of the roots must be equal to ; or the 
mots must be equal with contrary signs. 
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if q — 0, the product of the roots is equal to ; hence,, one 
of the roots must be 0, and the other will he equal to the co- 
efficient of the first power of the unknown quantity, taken with 
a contrary sign. 

If p = and q v- 0, the sum of the roots must be equal, 
to 0, and their product must be equal to ; hence, the roots 
themselves must both be 0, 

119, There is a singular case, sometimes met with in the 

discussion of problems, giving rise to equations of the second 
degree, which needs explanation. 
To discuss it, take the equation 

ax 2 + 6a? = c, 

— b dc^/b 2 + <kae 



which gives 



2a 



If, now, we suppose a = 0, the expression for the value of 

■% becomes 



h dob , I w ~~~ 5 

whence, 



' ' I 2b 

But the supposition a -~ 0, reduces the given equation to 
bx r~ c 3 which is an equation of the first degree. 

The roots, found above, however, admit of interpretation. 

The first one reduces to the form — in consequence of the 



existence of a factor, in both numerator and denominator, which 

factor becomes for the particular supposition. To deduce the 

true value of the root, in this case, take 



— b + 1/& 2 ~!~ 4-ac 

*r ~ — , i_ : 

X ~ 2a 

and multiply both terms of the fraction by ~™ b — / b 2 -{- ias* 
after striking out the common factor — 2a we shall have 



M-y'^ + W 
II 
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in which, if we make a ^=z 0, the value of x reduces to y- ? 

the same- value that we should obum by f olvP>' un «} e 
equation bx = c. 

The other root oo, is the "\ tin ^ tona»ds ! ^ » i ii, 

for the second value of cc, voiiivmT) e u> v h^ < u ide 

smaller and smaller. It ind wilt ■> th d \^ c ji i » .be 

supposition, admits of but one ion in ink i m 'i l > \<l 

be the case, since the equatioi dnn Ucon (^ < l iho i id * i. 

120» The. discussion of tV idlo^ iw o obi \ pu u uh< t 
of the circumstances usually met mh m t ')" i u ; i * 

to equations of the second d^gteo. m ihe o t j > i f hi" 
problem, we employ the folio \mg nimble U opLc , * / — 

TA^ iniefisity of a light at a /«/ yiu d /' t > In ^ 

intensity at the disicmce 1, d u»dtl i'j the u/ i (/ n r > Vy 

Problem of the Lights e 

if* i &~~~ir c r 

12le Find upon the line which joins two lights, A and i>, of 
different intensities, the point which is equally illuminated by 
the lights. 

Let A be assumed as the origin of distances, and regard ail 
distances measured from A to the right as positive. 

Let c represent the distance A.B, between the two lights ; 
a the intensity' of the light A, at the distance 1, and b, the in- 
tensity of the light B at the distance 1. 

Denote the distance AO, from A to the point of equal illu- * 
mination, by sc ; then will the distance from £ to the same 
point be denoted by c — %. 

From the principle assumed in Ui? I? t, article. ,\ ' »r ,*> it y 
. of the light A, at the distance 1, beiug a. il^ la term) at, the 

distances 2, 8, 4, &c, will be-..—, -7-, -",, c/(\; Le n*o <v, iho 
distance % it will be expressed by — . 
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In Hive manner, the intensity of B at the distance c ~~~ #, is 

t Vo ; but, by the conditions of the problem, these two 

(e — x) £ 

intensities are equal to each other, and therefore we have the 

equation 

■a h 



x ?j (c — x) 2 y 
which can be put under the form 

(c - xf _ b ^ 



&enee, — — - = —^ : whene 



x 2 a : 


c ~~ x ' db y' b 


x ~ v^ 


,, _ c V~^~ 


"V 7 *-/ 3 


c V^ 



(1), 



Since both of these values of # are always real, we conclude 
that there will be two points of equal illumination on the line 
A B or on the line produced, Indeed, it is plain that there 
should be, not only a point of equal illumination between the 
lights, but also one on the prolongation of the line joining the 
lights and on the side of the lesser one. 

To discuss these two values of x. 

First, suppose a > b. 

The first value of % is positive; and since 

<h 

it will be less than e 5 and consequently, the first point <7, will 
be situated between ih.Q points A and B. We see, moreover, 
that the point will be nearer B than A ; for, since a > &, we 
have 

^/a+^/a or, 2, v /~a> (y^+^/% whence 



■ — ■ ; and consequently. -—==—■ — ™>- — . 
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The second value of $ is also positive; but sinee 

It will bo greater than e; and consequently, the second point 
will be at some point C r , on the prolongation of AB^ and at 
the right of the two lights* 

Tin;; is as it flitjnlci be; fo;- y sew^ [be hghl at ~d is nios\ 
infciisr, the point of equal Ubuidiuabns, between iho lights, ongh'; 
to be nearest tint light B ; and also, the pom!; on iho prolonga- 
tion of AB ought to be on the sale of the lesser light /< 

Second, suppose a < b. 
The first value of a; is positive ; and since 

this value of a? will be less than c ; consequently, tile first polnl 
will Mi at some point 5 to the right of A and: between A 
and J5v 



#" J[ 3 C 

We see, moreover, that it will be nearer A than J?; for y . 
since a < £ 5 we have 

^/« ~K/& > ^-%/ ^ aD '^ consequently, — ~--~- : ^r: < — > 

" " v^ + V* 2 

The second value ©f x Is essentially negative, since the nume- 
rator is positive, and the denominator essentially negative. 

We have agreed: to consider distances from A to the right; 
positive ; hence, in accordance with the rule already established 
for interpreting negative results, the second point of equal illu- 
mination will he found at 0", somewhere to the left of A. 

This is as it should be, since, under the supposition, the light; 
at B is most intense;, hence, the point; of equal illumination,. 
between the two lights, should be nearest A, and the point in 
the prolongation of AB* should be on the side nearest the 
feebler light A- 
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Tfdrd, suppose a = 5 ? and c > 0, 
The first value of # is then positive, and equal to ~~~~ hence, 
the first point is midway "between the two lights. 

The second value of % 'becomes ------- — <x> , a result which in- 
dicates that there is no other point of illumination at a finite 
distance from A. 

This interpretation is evidently correct; for ? under the suppo- 
sition made, the lights are equally intense, and consequently, the 
point midway between them ought to be equally illuminated. 
It is also plain 5 that there can he no other point on the line 
which will enjoy that property. 

Fourth, suppose h z=z a and e =: 0. 


The first value of x becomes, — -p = 5 hence the iirst point 

is at A. 



The second value of % becomes, ~~~- 5 a result which indicates 



that there are an infinite number of other points which are 

equally ill uminat ed. 

These conclusions are confirmed by a consideration of the com 
ditions of the problem. Under this supposition, the lights are 
equal in intensity, and coincide with each other at the point A. 
That point ought then to be equally illuminated by the lights, 
as ought ? also, every other point of the line on whi^h the lights 
are placed. 

Fifth, suppose a > 6, or a < 6, and c = G. 

Under these suppositions, both values of % reduce to 0, whicii 
shows that both points of equal illumination coincide with the 
point A. 

This is evidently the case 5 for, since a is not equal to \ 
and the lights coincide at J., it is plain that no other point than 
A can. be equally illuminated by them. 

The preceding discussion presents a striking example of the 
precision with which the algebraic analysis responds to ail the 
relations which exist between the quantities that enter a problem. 
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EXAMPLES INVOLVING RADICALS OF THE SECOND DEGREE. 



9.r/2 



1. Given, x + .faF^x^ — -~— ^~~~ — ■ to find the values of a?. 



By reducing to entire terms, we have, 

x./aT+a? + a 2 + « 2 = 2a 3 , 



by transposing, x ,J a 2 ~f x 2 ^z a 2 — # 2 , 

and by squaring "both members, a 2 x 2 + # 4 = a 4 ~~ 2a% 2 -j- « 4 , 

whence, 2a 2 x 2 ±z a 4 

and, 



2, Given, \/~^ + & 2 — \/~s ~~ * & 2 = &> to ^ ll( l *■&$ values of #, 



By transposing, \/-^ + b 2 zzz^J ~~^ ~~~ b 2 ~\- b \ 

~2 



squaring both members, — + 5 3 = — — 5 2 4- 25 \ / ~~ — 5 2 + b 2 ; 



a* 



,Z^ 



whence, b 2 = 26 4 /-- — 5 2 , and 5 = 2 ^ /-- - 5 2 : 

V x 2 ' v # 2 

4a 2 
squaring both members, b 2 = — — — 45 3 ; 



4o 2 
and hence, x 2 = — , 

56 2 


and 

X 

= P 


2a 

V 6 


£g f ff *■> ___ <J»« 


, to find the values of x\ 


o? V a? 2 




Arts, x = dr / 2ci& — b\ 


4. Given, W — — — -f 2 \/ 
values of x. 


/ a 


/ % 


x + 


a V x + cr 



(5 + If 
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n i - **/ (/% oj2 

5, Given, ~ — ~^-~- ~~ = &? to & ll & the values of x. 

'a + A /a 3 — «2 

Ans. x = db "^ "■— 



1 + 5 

. rr: ~ . to find til ft vaillf 

■V x ~ a 



!). Given, --^rr: -^==i = , to iincl the values of x. 



ail =b w)* 
1 db 2w- 

7. Given 7 -Z—— — + ~ — j=z — ' ==z \/ ~~? *° nna " le vanies or %• 



Ans, x = db 2^/af— b 2 . 



a 



•■ + '^/2ax + %' 



8, Given. - -, = 5, to. find the values of x. 



±za(l ±: ^/2b - h 2 ) 
Ans. x == -—- — ^ . 

Of Trinomial Equations, 

l£2s A trinomial equation is one which involves only terms 
containing two different powers of the unknown quantity and a 
known term or terms. 

l£Se Every trinomial equation can be reduced to the form 

x m ~f 2px n =:q - - - - - (1), 

in which m and n are positive whole numbers, and p and q 

known quantities, by means of a rule entirely similar to that 

given in article 111. 

If we suppose m = 2 and n = 1, equation (1) becomes 

a? 2 4- %?£ = £ 5 
a trinomial equation of the second degree. 

124-8 The solution of trinomial equations of the second degree, 
has already been explained. The methods, there explained, are } 
with some slight modifications, applicable to all trinomial equa- 
tions in which m = 2w, that is, to all equations of the form 
x 2n + 2px n = q« 
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To demonstrate a rule for the- solution of equations of this 
form, let us place 

x n ~^z y ; whence, x 2n = y 2 . 

These values of x n and x 2i \ being substituted id the gives 
equation, reduce it to 

V 2 + Spy = ( h 



whence, y = — j9 ± Vg ~j~ j? 2 , 

or, # w = — jp dz ^fq~+ p 2 . 

Now, the n f/i root, of the first member, is x (Art. 18), and 
although we have not yet explained how to extract the n th 
root of an algebraic quantity, we may indicate the. n th root of 
the second member, Hence, (axiom 6), 



Hence, to solve a trinomial equation which can be reduced 
to the form x 2n + 2px n — g, we have the following 

RULE, 

Reduce the equation to the form of x 2n -f~ %)x % ~ # ; M# values 
of the 'unknown quantity will then be found by extracting the 
n th T00 i j? ] ia (f ij ie co-efficient of the lowest power of the un- 
known quantity with its sign changed, plus or minus the square 
root of the second member increased by (he square of half the 
ay-efficient of the lowest power of the unknown quantity. 

If n =r. 2, the roots of the equation are of the form 



= ± \f — P ^t/'I+P 2 



We see that the unknown quantity has four values, since each 
of the signs + and — , ■ which affect the first radical can be 
combined, in succession, with each of the signs which affect the 
second ; but these values, taken two and two, are numerically equai^ 
and have contrary signs, 
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EXAMPLES. 



I, Take the equation 

£ 4 — 2oz 2 = ---• 144, 
This being of the required form, we have by application of 
the rule, 



25 



x=±\/^±f=14A+*2l, 



whence, a: = ± \ /-- ± ~ i 

hence, the four roots are + 4, — 4, + 3, and — 8. 

2, As a second example, take the equation 

Whence, by the rule. 



'7 t 9 
: V "2 "^ ¥ ; 

hence, the four roots are. 



*=± t /-^-±. v /8 + V =±' 



+ 2/2, --2/2, +/=1 and -./= 1 ; 
the last two are imaginary, 
8, a* — (25c + 4a 2 ) a: 2 = ~ 5V*. 



^*wr. a? = ±\/ fo + 2c; 3 zh 2a ^bc -f a 2 . 
4. %x-~l„fx = 99, ' Ans. x = 81, a = — . 



h d %/ 2bd 

I9tn 'O"* « ( ii*<>i m Lhjomi ] njrnio>] oi die fo.inh do* roe 

foqinrs J 'i v . » do i < * 0^ ^nvr>o < oo of m k< *< x . of Ju> 

form of " ^> n \ 1 kh c « d £ me \ o ' o i »u r« i\< 

j>un\\\ ») cm „h,bj h. r n«o ov" > i^a <\ / „L /' on oil e 

d' n ' e i *d " m! \, dil^ fo» ii of < ' d. /// oi i> il'* fo.'i.i 

V 

,/"'-- /j m<] ?li s n ueh trinsfb' niidi^u 1 p< dM<\ it is 
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advantageous to effect it, since, in this case, we have only to 
extract two simple square roots ; whereas, the expression 



a ■ ± - / b. 



requires the extraction of the square root of the square root. 

To deduce formulas for making the required transformation, 
let us assume 



:\A+V^ - - - - (1), 



p + q : 



in which p and q are arbitrary quantities. 

It is now required to find such values for p and q as will 
satisfy equations (I) and (2). 

By squaring both members of equations (I) and (2), we have 
p 2 + %pq + q 2 =a+ «J~b - - - (3), 

p 2 ~~~ %pq + { f = a — -J h ~ - - (4). 
Adding equations (3) and (4), member to member, we get 

p 2 -\- q 2 z=z a - - - . ~ - - (5), 
Multiplying (1) and (2), member by member, we have, 



pP-f^J^-b. 



Let us now represent ^/ a 2 — b by c. Substituting in tin 
Last equation, 

P 2 -g 2 = c (6). 

From (5) and (8) we readily deduce, 



P=±sJ^ and y =±v /ii^£; 

these values substituted for p and g, in equations (1) and (2) 3 
P'ive 



^ "b * A: = =t 



v s -/ 



h = ±- 



'«+'-.. 


/ « -— € 


2 ' \ 


f- 2~~ 


/a + 6* 

- 2 n 


fa — c 
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hence, 

and V CT^= ± ( v ^±i- V ^HI) - - (8), 

Now, if a 2 ~— b is a perfect square, its square root <?, will 
be a rational quantity, and the application of one of the for- 
mulas (7) or (8) will reduce the given expression to the re- 
quired form. If a 2 — b is not a perfect square, the application 
of the formulas will not simplify the given expression, for, we 
shall still have to extract the square root of a square root. 

Therefore, in general, this transformation is not used, unless 
a % — b is a perfect square. 

EXAMPLES, 



1. Reduce \J 94 + 42 y^5 ^<J 04 + /8820, ' to its simplest 
form. We have, a = 94, h = 8820, 

whence, c = ^/a^TTg — y 88S6 —"8820 = 4, 

a rational quantity ; formula (7) is therefore applicable to this 



G 



jase, and we have 



or, reducing, = =fc (y^-S +-^/45) ; 



hence, ^ / 94 + 42^/ 5 ■= =h ( 7 + ^/ 5), 

This may be verified; for, 

(7 + ojlf = 49 + 45 + 42^5 = 94 + 42^5. 



2. Reduce \f np + 2m 2 — %n^Jnp ~f m 2 , to its simplest 

form, We have 

a = np + 2m 2 , and 5 = 4m 2 (n^ + w& 2 )* 
a % — b = w 2 j9 2 j and c = Vo^™^~? = ^ ; 
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and. therefore, formula (7) is applicable. It gives, 



np + 2m 2 -f- np /'ftp + 2m 2 ~~~ '^j? 



2 



2 



and, reducing;, ± (^/np-f-^ 2 — '»*)« 

8, Reduce to its simplest form. 



16 + 30 y/^T + y 16 - 30^- L 
%" a PPty m g * ne formulas, we find 

16 + SOj^l = 5 -f 3./"^l, 



and 



hence, 



16 - 30^/^1 = 5 - 3^/ - 1 : 



16 + 3CL/ — 1 



16 



-30./--1 =10. 



This example shows that the transformation is applicable to 
imaginary expressions. 

4. Reduce to its simplest form, 



4/28+ lOy/3. 
5. Reduce to its simplest form. 



1 + 4-y/ — 3. 
6, Reduce to its simplest form, 



Ans. S+./3. 



J*w. 2+y^i 



5c -f 26./ be - #* - 1 / 5c - 26./ 6c - b\ 



Ans, dz 26» 



X> Reduce to its simplest form, 



ab + 4c 2 — # — %j4^S^^ab(P. 

Ans. Jab ~J4&^&. 
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Equations of the Second Degree involving two or more unknown 

quantities, 

1 26 § Ever j equation of the second degree, containing two 
unknown quantities, is of the general form 

ay 2 -f bxy + ex 2 -f eft/ -f /# -f # ~ ; , 
or a particular ease of that form. For, this equation contains 
terms involving the squares of both unknown quantities, their 
product, their first powers, and a known term, 

In order to discuss, generally, equations of the second degree 
involving two unknown quantities, let us take the two equations 
>f the most general form 

a y 2 -J- & X V + € x2 J r d y + / x + g = 0, 

mfr N a f y 2 + Vxy + c'x 2 + d'y + f'x -f g r = 0, 

Arranging them with reference to #, they become 
c # 2 J r (& y +y ) a? 4- « y 2 ~j~ J ?/ + 9 = 0, 
cV' + (% +/') # + «y + d'y + g> = ; 

from which we may eliminate # 2 , after having made Its co-effn 
cient the same in both equations. 

By multiplying both members of the first equation by c\ and 
both members of the second by £ 5 they become, 

cc'x 2 + (5 y + / ) c'x + (a ?/ 2 -j- a ?/ + 5/ )c' — 0, 
cc'x* + (b'y +f)e x + (a f y 2 + d'y + g')c = 0. 
Subtracting one from the other, member from member, we have 
[(bc< - cb>)y + /e' - c/'> + (<*'■ -, m')y« + (dc' - cd>)y + ge r 

which gives 

(ca f ~~~ ac r )y 2 -j~ (cd f -™~ de/)y + £#' — #C 

This value being substituted for x in one of the proposed 
equations, will give a final equation, Involving only g. 

But without effecting the substitution, which would lead to a 
irery complicated result, it is easy to perceive that the final 
equation involving y, will be of the fourth degree, For, the 
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numerator of the value of x being of the farm 

my 2 + ny + p 7 
its square will be of the fourth degree, and this square forms 
one of the parts in the result of the substitution. 

Therefore, in general, the solution of two equations of the second, 
degree , involving two unknown quantities^ depends upon that of an 
equation of the fourth degree, involving one unhioimi quantity, 

127* Since we have not yet explained the manner of solving 
equations of the fourth degree, it follows that we cannot, as 
yet, solve the general ease of two equations of the second 
degree Involving two unknown quantities, There are, however, 
some particular cases that admit of solution, by the application 
of the rules already demonstrated. 

First. We can always solve two equations containing two 
unknown quantities, when one of the equations is of the second 
degree, and the other of the first. 

For, we can find the value of one of the unknown quan- 
tities in terms of the other and known qiumitiC, from t!ie 
latter equation, and by substituting this in the former, we shall 
have a single equation of ih?. second degree oomdmng but one 
unknown quantity, which can be solved. 

Thus, if we have the two equations 

a? + 2y 2 = 22 - - - - (1), 

2x — y = 1 - - - - (2), 

we can find from equation (2), 

1 + V , \ 1+2?/ -j- y 3 

x — — ^_ : whence, x 2, ™ ~ -~~ ; 

2 4 

and by substituting this expression for x 2 in equation (1), we find 
L£J^L±. + 2y* rr22; 

4a 

whence we get the values of y : that is, 

29 
y = 8 and y = — ~ ; 

mui hj substituting in equation (2) we find, 

,i; = 2 and x = ~~~ —. 
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Second We can always solve two equations of the second 
degree containing two unknown quantities when they- are both 
homogeneous with respect to these quantities. 

For, we can substitute for one of the unknown quaiititi^ 
an auxiliary unknown quantity multiplied into the second un- 
known quantity ? and by combining the two resulting equations 
we can find an equation of the second degree, from which the 
value of the auxiliary unknown quantity may be determined, 
and thence the values of the required quantities can easily be 
found, 

Take, for example, the equations 

X 2 + xy— y 2 = 5. - - - (1), 
Sa; 3 — 2xy - % 2 = 6 - - - (2). 

Substitute for ?/, px, p being unknown, the given . equat* ■ nis 
become 

x 2 -f px Z _ p 2 x 2 --. 5 . . . (g) ? 

3x* - 2pa? - 2p 2 a> 2 = - - . (4). 

Finding the values of x 2 in terms of p, from equation? (S) 

and (4), and placing them equal to each other, we deduce 
. 5 6 





1 + p ~- p l 8 — %? — 2p 2 


or reducing. 


p 2 + 4p : = -j ; 


whence. 


1 9 
p = — , and p r= ~~~ —. 



Considering the positive value of p, we have,, bj substituting 
it in equation (8), 

4) =5, 





#(i+A 

6j 


or, 


X 2 ~. 


whence, 


x = 2 am; 



x = — 2 : 
and since y = j?;s we have £/ = 1 and y = ■—• 1. 

Third There are certain other cases which admit of solution, 
but for winch no fixed rule can be given. 

We shall illustrate the manner of treating these oases, ^y 
the solution of the following 



m 
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fCIHAP* VI. 



EXAMPLES. 



L Given, -^=48, 
fx 



>•■ to find the values of x and y. 



xy 



== 24 



Dividing the first by the second, member by member, we have 

"1/ x / — - 

~~= = 2, or / ?/ = 2 ; whence y ~~; 4 ; 



to find the values of x and y. 



and by substituting in the second equation, we get 
x rz: 6, and x = 88 

2. Given, a? + */## + y . ^ 19, 

Dividing the second by the first, member by member, we 
have 

x—y/xy +y= 7. 

But, $ + V#?/ + y = 19 : 

adding these, member to member, and dividing by 2, we find 

a; -I- y = 13, 
which substituted in the first equation, gives. 



* xy = 6, or ## = SO, and a? 



y 



Substituting this expression for x, } m the preceding equation 
we getj 

V ■ 



or, 



$^ — 1% = - 36 ; 
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whence, ?/ — — =fc W — oo'-f — = — =b — : 



and finally, 
and since 



V- 



or y — 4 ; 



x.+ y=zl3, 

x = 4, or a? = 9, 
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3. 'Find the values of x and y, in the equations 
a? + 3a? + # = 73 — 2a?y 
# 2 + % + a? = 44, 
By transposition j the first equation becomes, 
x 2 + 2xy + Zx + y = 73 ; 
fco which, if the second be added, member to member, there 
results, 

x 2 + 2xy + y 2 + 4x + 4y = (a: + yf + 4 (a? + y) = 117- 
If, now, in the equation 

(a? + y) 2 + 4 (a; + y) = 117, 
we regard $ + ^ as a single unknown quantity', we shall have 

x + ?/ = — 2 iyHlT+lL; 
hence, # + #=—2+11=9, 

and a? + y=--2--ll = — 13 ; 

whence, % = 9~-y, and # = — IS — y. 

Substituting these values of x m the second equation, we have 

3r* + 2y = 35, for a; = 9 — £V 
and 3/ 3 + % = 57, for a; = — IS — y. 

The first equation gives, 

y = 5, and y = — 7, 
and the second, 

3/ = — 1 + y^ and # = — 1 — ^/58. 
The corresponding values of a:, are 

a? = 4, x = 16 ; 
a; = - 12 —^58, and a; = — 12 +y/5§. 
4, Find the values of x and y, .in the equations 
xhf + a;*/ 2 + a;y = 800 — (?/ + 2) a?y 
a? + y 2 = 14 — y. 
From the first equation, we have 

^'^2 ^ ^2 ^ 2y) x 2 y 2 + a??/ 2 + xy = 600, 
or, afy 8 (1 + y 2 + 2-3/) + xy (1 + y) = 600, 

or, again, x 2 tf (1 + y) 2 + ajy (1 + y) = 600 j 

12 
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which is of the form of an equation of the second degree, re- 
garding xy (1 + y) as the unknown quantity. Hence, 

xy (1 + y) = - J ± ^600 + ^ = - \ ± y^- ; 

and if we discuss only the roots which belong to the + value 

of the radical, we have 

1 49 
a*y(l + y) = ~£ + y = 24; 

24 

and hence, x = - — - . 

V + V 2 

Substituting this value for x in the second equation, we have 

(? 2 + y) 2 ~14(y 2 + y) = --34; 

whence, y ?j + y = 12, and j/ 2 + y = 2, 

From the first equation, we have 

1 7 
y ~ _ ± _ ~ 3, or ~ 4 ; 

<<^ *& 

and the corresponding values of #, from the equation. 

2/ 2 + y ~~ " s 

From, the second equation, we have 

y = 1, and 3/ = — 2 ; 
which gives x = 12. 

5, Given, x 2 y + a?y s — 6 3 and a? 3 y 2 -f <u 2 y 3 — 12, to find the 
values of x and y. , ( x = 2 or L 

{ y = I or 2, 
„ -,. C # 2 + a; + y = 18 — t/' I to find the values of 

6» fcrl wo " J » 



- , C a?" + a: + ?/ = ' 

( xy = 



6 ) # and ?/. 



# — S, or 2 ; or 



y = 2, or 8; or — SzpJS. 



Problems giving rise to Equations of the Second Degree con- 
taining two or more unknown quantities, 

i. Fmd bvo wiroLoir. >Hiek thj.i 1.. - 1 of 1>e, *vspe< hv<> 
produols of the fu\>t nadlq'ir.d b> <_ .> c~ 1' 3 eeoei M\hn>li"d 
by &, dial) be eu-uil to 2;; « dJ ibv n'ocu'tv of the one h<< 
the other equal to p. 
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Let x and y denote the required numbers, and we have 

ax + by = 2s ? 

and xy = jp. 

.From the first 

2§ — ax 



whence, by substituting in the second, and reducing, 

az 2 — 2sx = — - hp. 

§ j ™™~ ~ 

Therefore, a; = — db —v./ s 2 — a&t?, 

and consequently 5 y = — qp yy s2 "~" a ^P» 

Let a = & = I ; the values of # ? and y, then reduce to 



# = 5 =hy* 3 — P, and y.= s=F^/ s 2 — p ; 
whence we see that, nnder this supposition, the two Tallies 
of x are equal to those of y 7 taken m an inverse order ; which 
shows, that if 

s +«/s 2 — P represents the value of x, s —>/ s 2 — p 

will represent the corresponding valne of y, and conversely. 

This relation is explained by observing thatj 'imd&r the last 
supposition, the given equations become 

x + y = 2s, and xy~p; 

and the question is then reduced to finding (too numbers of which 
ike sum is 2s, and their product p ; or in other words ? to divide 
a number 2s, into two suck parts, thai their product may be equal 
to a given number p, 

2. To find four numbers, such that the sum of the first and 
fourth shall be equal to '2s, the sum of the second and third 
equal to 2s\ the sum of their squares equal to 4e/\ and the 
product of the first and fourth equal . to the product of the 
second and third. 
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Let ts, #, 3/5 and #, denote the numbers, respectively. Theo 9 
from the conditions of the problem, we shall have 

u + z = 2^ 1st condition ; 
a? + y = 2s' 2d 4 * 

tt 8 ^ 3.8 4, y 2 + 2 _, 4 c s 3 c i « 

?^ = £?/ 4th a 

At first sight, it may appear difficult to find the values of 
the unknown quantities, but by the aid of an auxiliary unknown 
quantity, they are easily determined. 

Let p be the unknown product of the 1st and 4th, or 2d 
and Sd; we shall then have 



■ U + « = ^ 1 , , . iUzzzS + /S 2 — jp, 

>. which give, . •< v 



whicn give, 



and 



xy = p, J ( y = a' — y/ s' 2 — jp. 

Mow, by substituting these values of u, #, y, #, in the third 
equation of the problem, it becomes 



(, +v /^.^)3 + (, ^^ s t^ i )^ + ^ + ^7*Zpf 



and by .developing and reducing, 

4s 2 + 4s' 2 — 4p = 4s 2 ; hence, p = s 2 + s' 2 — c 2 * 
Substituting this value for jp, in the expressions for w, #, y, 3 



s' + /"c 2 — a 2 , 



1 = 5 — y^c 2 — *' 2 , ( y = s' • 

These values evidently satisfy the last equation of tha 
problem ; for 

uz = (5 4-y^^ 2 ) (s ~^fiF~^s 1 %) = s 2 — c 3 + * /2 » 



*y =r. ($'+ y C 2 "~ S 2 ) (5' - yfct^-T*) = s' 2 - € 2 + § *, 
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Remark.— This problem shows how much the introduction 
of an unknown auxiliary often facilitates' the determination of 
the principal unknown, quantities. There are other problems 
of the same kind, which lead to equations of a degree supe* 
rior to the second, and yet they may be resolved by the aid of 
equations of the first and second degrees, by introducing wiknoivn 
auxiliaries, 

3. Given the sum of two numbers equal to a % and the sum 
of their cubes equal to c 9 to find the numbers 

( x + y = a 
By the conditions < 

| x 3 + y 3 = <;. 

Putting x ~™ $ + z % and y = s -— #, we have a = 2s, 
lienee, by addition. a; 3 ~f- j/ 3 = 2s 3 +■ 6ss 2 = c ; 



whence, z* = - — 9 and 0=2: 



6$ ' ' V §s 



or ? ^.i^——, and y^^y-^--: 

and by substituting for 5 its value, 



a l(c — 4a°\ a 



3a / 2 



I 9a * 



a /ie-~-±o/\ a / %c — a J 

sm tJ = 2 *V\-zt-) = 2 n/ -laT"- 

4. The sum of the squares of two numbers is expressed by 

a, and the differer.ee of their squares by h : what are the 

numbers 1 /o~+7> 

Am, ' 



5, What three numbers are they, which, multiplied two and 
two, and each product divided by the third number, give the 
quotients, a, } &, c% 

Am, ^fab, ^f'm, ^/bc. 
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6, The sum of two numbers is 8, and the sum of their 
cubes is 152 : what are the numbers 1 Ans, S and 5. 

7. Find two numbers, "whose difference added to the differ- 
ence of their squares is 150, and whose sum added to the 
gum of their squares, Is SSO, Ans. 9 and 15. 

8, There are two numbers whose difference is 15, and half 
their product is equal to the cube of the lesser number : -what 
are the numbers? Ans. 3 and 18. 

9, What two numbers are those whose sum multiplied Irf 
the greater, is equal to 77 ; and whose difference, multiplied 
by the lesser, is equal to 12 1 

Ans, 4 and 7 ? or § ^/2 and ^ V2. 

10, Divide 100 into two sueh parts, that the sum of their 
square roots may be 14, Ans, 64 and 36. 

11, It is required to divide the number 24 into two such 
parts, that their product may be equal to 85 times their differ- 
ence. Ans, 10 and 14, 

12, What two numbers are they, whose product is 255, and 
the sum of whose squares is 514? Ans, 15 and 17. 

18. There is a number expressed hj two digits, which, when 
divided by the sum of the digits, gives a quotient greater bj 
2 than the first digit; but if the digits be inverted, and the 
resulting number be divided by a number greater by 1 than 
the sum- of the digits, the quotient will exceed the former 
quotient by 2 : what is the number % Ans, 24. 

14. A regiment, in garrison, consisting of a certain number of 
companies, receives orders to send 216 men on duty, each com- 
pany to tarnish an equal number, Before the order was exe* 
euted, three of the companies were sent on another service, 
u;D.(i it was then found that each company that remained, would 
have to send 12 men additional, in order to make up the com- 
plement, 216. How many companies were in the regiment, and 
what number of men did each of the remaining companies send! 
Ans, 9 companies : each that remained sent 86 men. 
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15c Find three numbers such, that their sum shall he 14, the 
sum of their squares equal to. 84, and the product of the firs! 
and third equal to the square of the second. 

Am. 2, 4 and 8. 

16. It is required to imd a number, expressed by three 
digits, such, that the sum of the squares of the digits shall 
be 104; the square of the middle digit to exceed twice the 
product of the other two by 4 ; and if 594 be subtracted from 
the number, the remainder will be expressed by the same 
figures, but with the extreme digits reversed. Am. 862, 

17. A person has three kinds of goods which togetner cost |280^ s 
A pound of each article costs as many ~fe dollars as there are 
pounds in that article : he has one-third more of the second than of 
the first, and S| times as much .of the third as of the second : How 
man v pounds has he of each article 1 

Am. 15 of the 1st, 20 of the 2cl 5 70 of the 3d. 

18. Two merchants each sold the same kind of stuff: the 
second sold 3 yards more of it than the first, and together^ 
they received 35 dollars. The first said to the second, " I 
would have received 24 dollars for your stuff," The other re- 
plied, "And I would have received 12J dollars for yours," 
How many yards did each of them sell 1 

i 1st merchant 15) (5 

-""■■ lad - . . is 1 or |a 

19. A widow possessed 13000 dollars, which she divided into 
two parts, and placed them at interest, in such a manner, that 
the incomes from thorn were equal. If she had put out the first 
portion at the same rate as the second, she would have drawn 
for this part BOO dollars interest; and if she had placed the 
second out at the same rate as the first, she would have drawn 
for it 490 dollars interest. What were the two rates of interest 1 

Am, 7 and 6 per cent. 



CHAPTER VII. 

rOBMATION OF POWERS— -BINOMIAL THEOREM—EXTRACTION OF BOOT® Of 
ANY DEGREE OF RADICALS. 

I £8 8 The solution of equations of the second degree supposes 
the process for extracting the square root to be known. In 
like manner, the solution of equations of the third, fourth, &e. ? 
degrees, requires that we should know how to extract the third, 
fourth, &e., roots of any numerical or algebraic quantity. 

The power of a number can be obtained by the rules for 
multiplication, and this power is subject to a certain law of for- 
mation, which it is necessary to know, in order to deduce the 
root from the power. 

Now, the law of formation of the square of a numerical or 
algebraic quantity, is deduced from the expression for the square 
of a binomial (Art. 47) ; so likewise, the law of a power of 
any degree, is deduced from the expression for the same power 
of a binomial. We shall therefore first determine the law for 
the formation of <my potver of a binomial. 

129« By taking the binomial x + a several times, as a factor, 
the following results are obtained, by the rule for multiplication ; 

(x ~f a) = x + a, 

(# 4~ a) 2 = x 2 + 2ax + & 2 ? 

(x + af r=z x* + Sax* + Za?x + a 3 , 

(x -f a) 4 = x 4 + 4a.« 3 + 6a?x* + 4a 3 a? + « 4 ? 

(x +■ a) 5 == x 5 + 5aaf* -f 10a% 3 + Wa 3 x 2 + 5a% + a* 

By examining these powers of a? +■ a, we readily discover th$ 
km according to which the exponents of the powers of a la 
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crease, and those of the powers of a increase, in the successive 
terms. It is not, however, so easy to discover a law for the 
formation of the co-efficients. Newton discovered one, by means 
of which a binomial may be raised to any power, without per- 
forming the multiplications. He did not, however, explain the 
course of reasoning which led him to the discovery ; but the law 
has since been demonstrated in a rigorous manner. Of all the 
known demonstrations of it, the most elementary is that which 
is founded upon the theory of combinations. However, as the 
demonstration is rather complicated, we will, in order to simplify 
it, begin by demonstrating some propositions relative to permu- 
tations and combinations, on which the demonstration of the 
binomial theorem depends, 

Of Permutations j Arrangements and Combinations, 

I30e Let it be proposed to determine the whole meinour <,j 
ways in which several letters, a, 5, c, d?, &c, can be writ; en, 
one after the other. The result corresponding to each chan<^ 
in the position of any one of these letters, is called a per 
mutation. 

Thus, the two letters a and b furnish the two permu lalhx. \ 

ah and ba. 

rcah 

acb 

In like manner, the three letters, a, h 7 e furnish abc 

six permutations, cba 

bca 

^bae 

Permutations, are the results obtained by writing a certain 

number of Utters one after the other ^ in every possible order ^ in 

such a manner that all the letters shall enter into each result^ and 

each letter enter but once, 

To determine the number of permutations of which n letters are 

susceptible* 

Two letters, a and 5, evidently give two per- j ah 

mutations. C ba 



cba 
bca 
bac 
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Therefore,, the number of permutations of two letters is ex 
pressed by 1 >< 2* 

Take the three letters, a, 5, -and c» Reserve re 

either of the letters, as c, and permute the other < ab 

two, giving C ha 

Now, the third letter c may "be placed before a&, (cab 

between a and 5, and at the right of ab : and the , 

same for ba : that is, in okis of ike first permuta- 
tions, the reserved letter c may have three different J aoc 
places, giving three permutations. And, as the same 
may be shown for each one of the first permutations, 
it follows that the whole number of permutations of 
three letters will be expressed hj, 1 X 2 X 8. 

If, now, a fourth letter d be introduced, it can have four 
places in each one of the six permutations of three letters : 
hence, the number of permutations of four letters will be ex- 
pressed by, 1 X 2 X o X 4. 

In general, let there be n letters, % 5, o, <fec, and suppose 
the total number of permutations of n — 1 letters to be known ; 
and let Q denote that number. Now, in each one of the Q per- 
mutations, the reserved letter may have n places, giving n per- 
mutations : hence, when it is so placed in all of them., the 
entire number of permutations will be expressed by Q X n. 

If n =: 5, Q will denote the number of permutations of four 
quantities, or will be equal to 1x2x3x4; hence, the num- 
ber of permutations of five quantities will be expressed by 
1x2x3x4x5. 

If n =: 6, we shall have for the number of permutations of 
six quantities, 1x2x8x4x5x6, and so on. 

Hence, if Y denote the number of permutations of n letters, 
we shall have 

F= § x « = 1. % 8* 4. . . . (»—!)»: that is, 

The number of permutations of n letters, is equal to the con- 
tinued -product of the natural numbers from 1 to n inclusively. 
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Arrangements. 

131« Suppose we have a number m, of letters a, 5, c, t£, dsc. 
If they are written in sets of 2 and 2, or 8 and. 8, or 4 and 4 
, . . in every possible order in each set, such results are called 
arrangements* 

Thus, ah, oc, ad, . . . 5a, Z>e, M, . . . ca, <?&, cc?, . . . are ar« 
rangements of m letters taken 2 and 2 ; or in sets of 2 each. 

In like manner, abc, abd, . . . bac, bad, , . . acb, acd, . . . are 
arrangements taken in sets of 3. 

Arrangements, #-r<? £A# results obtained by writing a number m 
of letters, in sets eg 2 and 2, 3 and 3, 4 and 4. . . . b and n; 
the letters in each set having every possible order, mid m being 
always greater than n. 

If we suppose m = n, the arrangements, taken n and «■, be- 
come permutations* 

Having given a number m of letters a, b, e r . d, . . . &> deter- 
mine the total number of arrangements that may be formed of them 
by talcing the?n n in a set. 

Let it be proposed, in the first place, to arrange three letters, 
a, b and c, in sets of two each. 

First, arrange the letters in sets of one each, and. 
for each set so formed, there will be two letters 
reserved : the reserved letters for either arrange- j 

ment, being those which do not enter it. Thus, with [ e 

reference to a, the reserved letters are b and e ; with reference 
to b, the reserved letters are a and c ; and with reference to c 9 
they are a and 6. 

r a b 
a e 
ba 
be 
ca 



Now, to any one of the letters, as a, annex, in 
succession, the reserved letters b and c : to the 
second arrangement ., b, annex the reserved letters a < 

and e; and to the third arrangement, c, annex the 
reserved letters a and 5. . /. *» 

Since each of the first arrangements gives as many new 
arrangements as there are reserved letters, it follows, that the 



ah 

ac 

ad 
ba 
be 
bd 
c a 
cb 
ed 
da 
db 
dc 
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number of arrangements of three letters taken, two in a set, will he 
equal to the number of arrangements of the same letters taken one 
in a set multiplied by the number of reserved letters. 

Let it be required to form the arrangement of four letters, 
a, b, c and d, taken three in a set. 

First, arrange the four letters in sets of two : there 
will then be for each arrangement, two reserved let- 
ters. Take one of the sets and write after it, in suc- 
cession, each of the reserved letters : we shall thus 
form as many sets of three letters each as there are 
reserved letters ; and these sets differ from each other s i 

by at least the last letter. Take another of the first 
arrangements, and annex, in succession, the reserved 
letters ; we shall again form as many different arrange- 
ments as there are reserved letters, Do the same for 
all of the first arrangements, and it is plain., that the 
whole number of arrangements which will be formed, of four 
letters, taken 3 and 3, will be equal to the number of arrange- 
ments of the same letters, taken two in a set, multiplied by the 
number of reserved letters. 

In general, suppose the total number of arrangements of m 
letters, taken n ~- 1 in a set, to be known, and denote this num- 
ber by P. 

Take any one of these arrangements, and annex to it, in sue- 
cession, each of the reserved letters, of which the number is 
m ~~~ (n —- 1), or m — n + 1. It is evident, that we shall thus 
form a number m — n + 1 of new arrangements of n letters., 
each differing from the others by the last letter. 

Now, take another of the first arrangements of n ~-~ 1 letters, 
and annex to it, in succession, each of \}liq m — n ~j~ 1 letters 
-which do not enter it ; we again obtain a number m — n + 1 of 
arrangements of n letters, differing from each other, and from 
those obtained as above, by at least one of the n — 1 first letters. 
Now, as we may in the same manner, take all the I J arrange- 
ments of the m letters, taken n — I in a set, and annex to them, 
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in succession, each of the m — n + 1 other letters, it follows 
that the total number of arrangements of m letters, taken n in 
a set, is expressed by 

P{m — n + 1). 

To apply this, in determining ilie number of arrangements of 
m letters, taken 2 and 2, 8 and 8, 4 and 4, or 5 and 5 in a 
set, make n = 2 ; whence, m — ra -f- 1 == m — 1 ; P in this 
case, will express the total number of arrangements, taken 2 — 1 
and 2 — 1, or 1 and 1 ; and is consequently equal to m; there- 
fore, the expression 

P(m — n + I) becomes m(m — 1). 

Let n = 8 ; whence, m — • n J r 1 = m — 2 ; P will then ex- 
press the number of arrangements taken 2 and 2, and is equal 
to m{m — 1) ; therefore, the expression becomes 

m(m — 1) (m —■ 2). 

Again, take w = 4 : whence, m — w + 1 = m —• 3 : P will ex- 
press the number of arrangements taken 8 and 3, and therefore,, 
the- expression becomes 

m(m — - 1) (m — 2) (m — 8), and so on. 

Hence, if we denote the number of arrangements of m Jet- 
ters, taken n in a set by X, we shall have, 

X=r: P(m — n + 1) = wi (m — 1) (m — 2) . . (m — » + 1) ; that is, 

The number of arrangements of in letters, taken n in a set, is 
equal to the continued product of the natural numbers from m 
down to m — n+L inclusively. 

If in the preceding formula m be made equal to n % the ar- 
rangements become permutations, and i\\Q formula reduces to 

X=w(w--l)(w — 2) ....2.1; 

or, by reversing the order of the factors, and writing Y for II] 
F=l .2.3.... (» — !)»; 

the same formula as deduced in the last article. 
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Combinations, 

132* When the letters are disposed, as m the arrangements, 
2 and % 3 and 3, 4 and 4, &c, and. it Is required that any 
two of the results, thus formed, shall differ by at least one 
letter, the r> T °d M ei s of the letters will be different, lo this ease, 
the results are called combinations. 

Thus -dhj ac, 5c, . . . adf, bd, . . . are combinations of the let- 
ters «, 5, c, and a 7 , &c., taken 2 and 2. 

hi like manner, a5e, aM, . . . acd, bccl^ » s . are combinations 
of the letters taken 8 and 3 : hence, 

Combinations, are arrangements in which any two will differ 
from each other by at least one of the letters which enter them, 

To determine the total number of different combinations that 
can be formed of m letter s^_ -taken n in a set 

Let X denote the total nimih.T o r ?<Te^;cfs eU « v>* 1 
formed of m letters, taken n suui /„ : v J> i >an<,Vv of p n* 
wMvJo-j? of /, Li*o<r, md £ 'Jre ^m 1 m h^ <m c\ « „ < 
w'io^.^u \d bken ;i and >i. 

a i, e\inhni, iKtt all Ihj posJ v e r'lD'C 1 ^'^ n v «' j > 

^aken « in a set, can be obt f aed, <>; iK jCM'> ,u' 4 ' u' , < 
of eaJi of Ihe / eombiao'uuiN i > « '] Ji* "^ni'U \> r i c »i\ ! > 
the io IctiUo are isseeptiblo. i,.j\, ? ' 'i o\» ooip! Lvi e * o. . 
leit r K. "iuv, by h}potlteds, >" pCiVi" J< Uu>" , o.* s ^rovr v«'s • 
Jheiefoie r u t emhuvHioirj will guo / X £ a'.n^c »* ,i 
s?s» ^ d n x '>U - the n> w ,Ji number of cu^m^ '»*oni x , h <a i* > 

X 

X = F X Z ; whence, Z ==: -^. 

But we haye (Art ISO), 

F = § x» = l . 2 . 8 . . . . n, 
aiad (Art, 181), 
X=P(m — n t + l)=zm : (m — l)(m--2) . . . . {:« ^ '}: 

therefore, 

that is.5 
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The number of combinations of m letters taken n in a sel 9 
is equal to the continued product of the natural numbers from 
m down to m — - n + 1 inclusively , divided by the continued 
product of the natural numbers from 1 to n inclusively, 

133, If Z denote the number of combinations of the m let- 
ters taken n in a set, we have just seen that 

m (m ~~ 1) (m - 2) . . . . (m - n + 1) 

6 = — — — . . , . iij. 

If 7J denote the number of combinations of m letters taken 
{m — n) in a set, we can find an expression for Z' by chang- 
ing n into m — n m the second member of the above formula ; 
whence 

m (m - I) (m -. 2) . . . . (« + I) ^ 

If, now, we divide equation (1) by (2) ? member by member, 
and arrange the factors of both terms of the quotient, we 
shall have 

£ _ 1 . 2 . 3 . . . . (m_-~n)x (m — n+J) . .__ . (m^Jl)^ 

Z' ~~ 1 . 2~."3"". . . 7"; ' n X~(*T+ 1)~ ".' ".TT~ 77m - ijm 

The numerator and denominator of the second member are 
equal to each other, since each contains the factors, 1, 2, 3 5 
&se., to m\ hence, 

Z 

~j = 1, or i£ ==: Z' ; therefore, 

.T%e number of combinations of m letters, taken n in a set, is 
equal to the number of combinations of m letters , taken m — ?i- i?* 
a set. 

Bin omidl Theorem, 

134. The object of this theorem is to show how to find any 
power of a binomial, without going through the process of con 
rmiied multiplication. 

135* Hie algebraic equation which indicates the law of for- 
mation of any power of a binomial, is called the Binomia; 
Formula, 
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In order to discover this law for the with power of the bino- 
mial x + «, let us observe the law for the formation of the 
product of several binomial factors, x + % x + h^ $ + c, %~{~d 

. ,'of which the first term is the same in all, and the second 
terms different. 



-f- a 



x 



1st product 



+ h 
x + c 



x J r ab 



X' 



3 4_ 



a 



+ 5 
+ £ 



£ 2 + ^^ 

+ ac 



a? + dbt 



X A -f" & 


# 3 + ab 


x 2 ~j- a6c 


+ 5 


+ ac 


+ abd 


+ c 


+ «C6 


+ acdf 


+ c? 


+ 5c 
+ Si 
+ cd 


+ 5c<i 



# 4- cs$e$ 



These products, obtained by the common rule for algebraic 
multiplication, indicate the following laws :~— 

1st. With respect to the exponents, we observe that the ex- 
ponent of #, in the first term, is equal to the number of bino- 
mial factors employed. In each of the following terms to the 
right, this exponent is diminished hj 1 to the last term, where 
it is 0* 

2d, With respect to the co-efficients of the different powers 
of #, that of the first term is 1 ; the co-efficient of the second 
term is equal to the sum of the second terms of the binomials; 
the co-efficient of the third term is equal to the sum of the 
products of the different second terms, taken two and two; 
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the coefficient of the fourth term is equal to the sum of their 
different products, taken three and three, 

.°i e > i om ', th^ir \ ■» i ^ (( 1 1 lb i i i h » ^tc 

'iiu <. i u\ l < < h, i >h)i « T^ * u» < (ji \ \ ^ I he 

\i \ w i ] i. i / ttni (k ( i 5 j c [ ! ( l ] .n >i* f V 

d\ j ' » { i1i » » j i ) < ' l« ; ^ 1 1 * i U^n 

*, pn ' h I j i i uii oi iV j> < f t i i in } t * C\ <"ou 

<U ' L I' U O thO * Oil' J t r i o tl 1) l)i !i ! 

la o 'f 1 n jin< i 1 ) i i i! I \ i • i n n ji ^ o > ( ! <up 

00 i i i ] h j p w ia i 1 f < ] ' J / h )K 

x in 1 iiu v a n , \ i4 vomt i!^ I) t uw % 1 iU 

form. 

("or v ' : pu^po e, i>vp\ «^o 
.-r- j / J M >Vt'- 2 ! tV~ 3 ., . -!-JV " + * + T*y> ' -{ . . L </ 

U> l>o iK N i >i • >* 1 1 < i oj '/, l»Itj(;«^'i I iXlo ; /^ " ' »e[ n >< <«'*•, ; ^ r 
tV''n' v, 1 K "i li, ,. f' .»* !»cfo*v !i,r J / ' /! ^ J .'. « * ^ Mich 
oniaeu' ^ h' ps .c^<h \ 

feu..-! / ei Uk nc»» bh cuii?] i.MOtor b) \J»«' o \w ^r ultiply | 
the pj'Juoi, wrun ')'*j , i«i^oJ < !> >>,<fip to iV y p<o\<*> of # f 
will he 

i / : ! J/'i hX/ -j a// j -| 174; 

from * *'»J* ^ pe«'«\v> t)ihi t»»^ /a" / //t *v*' ' /» ^ ew 

\ r > L» << .(ui. to o i^i.'h'iU'i *v<* *>' > e; 

is . i •« c ! \i o, ii <;• ■ t or i 1 ,- 1 .• • i - m i • i ^ i.^i 

2J. ' ^» { ' J [ /, O* l'j (^(Mli I "»» < . "\ 1 i\ , ,.* of ih>, 
? k«c , o, tu c ! ! .'•,«.,/' / 

^?r ih » \' i' v)* J th w Ii» o 1 5 . i s , x« 1 >> t < J t\ r >. <nu^ 

•p, e /» <A (^]u ilv Jia of t l, t -oI i of , ^h of |V 

se< o«i< T fc *r^ of \h*> fir c .e ? no'-'I'' 1^ *h ' ^ mm' km/; 

i'orn< v\ // I- } I /v //' ' -»v^ < 7 ' / " ' 7 {/, z.?*, 1 ; i m / r/ »>/* //^ 
// '(^^ /i'.'v ^; //" /•* ~| ! h^L^hiialb ij? v *>"; <o^/ / '> 
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Let 'us denote the general term, that is, the one which has 
n terms before It, by Nx m ~^, 

Then, the co-efficient IT will denote the sum of the products 
of the second terms, taken n and n ; and when, all the 
second terms are supposed equal, it hecomes equal to a/ 1 mul- 
tiplied by the number of combinations of m letters, taken 
n and n. Therefore, the co-efficient of the general term (Art, 

132), is 

P (m ~~~ n + 1 ) 

Q X n 
hence, we have, by making these substitutions, 

■M — 1 ft 

(x + a) m == x m + max' 21 - 1 -f m . — — a z x^ 

""" ,rt • ~~2~ • ~3" • • • n e . » ...,<., 

which is the binomial formula. 
The term 

P(w — »+l) 
Qn 

is called ike general term, because by making n --- i] } t\ d, t'?.e«, 
all the others can be deduced from il. The term -.vhiVu hn 
mediately precedes it, is 

Q Q 

evidently expresses the number of combinations of m letters 
taken n — • 1 and n — ■ 1. Hence, we see, that 
P (m -— n 4" 1 ) 

,vhicb is t,dh«d the mamml^d e ^ e^eicnf of l'»o r^ ^d imm, 

!j oru/1 1o .he numciwJ co el'doiiu -~ of '» o ivn, 1 >< ^crm 

O 

miilti r j ijd hy /o /i ~\ i, the o\pwi.mt of x !i m */ c ^ \ r id 

dhmLJ In *? ? me mmd ei of tm\m* px.^'imj the v*, °m' m ru 

The bl.uph la*'*, 'Lnioaslramd above, onabL . u* >o d,..imiao 
die jiu oerlc-U co -OH^nl of any teru 'rom ?kd o(*li>'* , tcjoJing 
term, by means of the following 
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RULE. 

The numerical co-efficient of any term after the first is formed 
by multiplying that of the preceding term by the exponent of 
m in thai term, and dividing the product by the number of 
terms which precede the required term, 

187* Let ife be required to develop 

B> **.p;»l x JiM', the hmogcu g prl id[ 1c , \v\ find 

(it } ay-^ \ Otfi'M-i^-.^ + ^'V 3 -* l ^\r \ <.^. t «- o*. 

Jbaubg vittcn {V fir.L ten a° a u 1 i l «o bk- ,u ,)>M> of civ 
odia * term > ; \>c bed the n mmiesl e'»'(Kch* t <»f «b> < con J 
i**nn by muitlph aig ] ? the urn-nub-sl w) ( 'b( h u of 1V bm', 
i v m\ by C ; th » o- pcimm of x in iK { tm*m ji.-d <: ; \ \U«io by 
I, i l >jni'pd;\ oi is\)n< ]ik" v]jpg loo jvr'b* J i *m i, <p obnur 
ib * coo'vloal <I <he third term, muiiiph d b; *> *md divide 
^h prod, ( i, b) 2; vu ;-m 5 b ioi fuo none d m.'oe . IJio 
e/Jv * uemciieai c< ebaimt mny to fu« >»n in do ^ *o. vsm.e* 

In like manner, we fmd 

(x + a)™ rx x 10 + 10^ 4~ 45A 8 + XSCkV -f 21 Oa 4 ^ 

-b 252^% 5 + 2l0a*x* + I20aV + 45<* 8 .r 2 + 10 A -f « 10 » 
138o The operation of finding the numerical eo--e hi chads may 
be much simplified by the aid of the following principle. 

We have seen that the development of (.-e -f «■)'-% contains 
m -j- I terms ; consequently, the term which has ?& terms after 
It, has m — n terms before it. Now, the numerical eoadheient 
of the term which has n> terms before it is equal to the num- 
ber of combinations of m letters taken n m a set, and the 
numerical co-eiiieient of that- term winch has n terms after it, 
or m — n before it. is equal to the number of combinations of 
tn letters taken m~~~n in a set; but wo have shown (Art, 188} 
that these numbers are equal. Hence* 

In ike development of any power if a hinomial of the form 
(& ~r «)' ? the numerical co-efficienis of terms at equal distances from 
the two extremes* are eqval to each other. 
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We see that this' is the case in both of the examples above 
given. In finding the development of any power of a "binomial, 
we need find but -half, or one more than half, of the numerical 
co-efficients, since the remaining ones may fee written directly 
from, those already found, 

139, It frequently happens that the terms of the binomial, 
to which the formula is to be applied, contain co-efficients 
and exponents, as in the following example. 
Let it be required to raise the binomial 
3a?c — 9M 
to the fourth power* 

Placing Za 2 c = % and — 2bd = y, we have 

{x + yY =: &* 4 + 4x 3 y + 6a% 2 + 4#^ 3 + y 4 ; 
and substituting for a? and y their values, we have 
(3a 2 c — 2M) 4 = (3a 2 c)± + 4 (3«%) 3 ( — 2bd) + 6 (8a%) 2 ( — 9Mf 

+ 4 (3a 2 c) ( - 2bdy + ( — 2bd)\ 
or, by performing the operations indicated, 

(3a 3 c - 2bdy = 8Ia 8 c* — 2I6a 6 c 3 o<f -f 216aVd 2 <2 2 — 86aW<* 3 

+ 16b*d*. 
rn h^ ^ i i > of J»o d ♦■ k " rr Inpmcnt ." *o ?d\ cj-'pU' .>b*j and 
>rYu^, r i^3 ^hoi'h! be ; uuee ji e '^cord f , ro K 

} Ar i \ ]'vv T my .^h-atk 1 «, ly *\ "!\ be (. u,!f] by 
viiouno «>f i !, o bb.um'al '^'uv^d. as ia lie fd'owin;^ example, 
Le_ h be .x^uIj :d io XI ^/J the teird p._,>. er uf 

a + b + c. 
First, put b -f c =r ci 

Then (a + h + cf = (a + ^) 3 = a 3 + 3a 2 i -f Zad* + i% 
and by substituting for the value of df, 

(a + & + c) 3 = a 3 + 3a 2 6 + Bah 2 + P 

Ba 2 c +Sb*c + 6abc 
-j~ Sac 2 + 35c 2, 
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This development is. composed of the sum of the cubes of ike 
i! reo >"> "\ o T c i' e ror of lh>« resvlh oUobtc* by MirU'"nmng 
ihi\o >a-><-\ fie u,>c>e of 1 ch icrnjr" t *clt if the o>h(r frtws /r 
wv^b^ <b 1 c'x Cine* lh' j,**ih •'* </ ihi £/>*■" ftr.ro 

To *?ply i l v: preceding fovoub lo Ho development of tlio 
cp 1 v of ? £«* orni^h vi v h* *h 1b^ tn ^ a< rfhe'^d v, sth eo 
cjli^iu ( <.,ii (\|«,(,'\), , c o >ijial<° erdi wrvt h>j a m lylc leiler, 
oufl x 'dm i dm v;je,\'t.Oi'3 i >i 7 ix led ; >>k^ tKjAoco the hi tors t 
iuLO'l 1 ti m/ LiJr viU^'cc, 

Lho ^ »'«u. »*n]o, we Do 1 I bat 

i\* : J, 1 O6 ) 3 - $e> — "Or Yj -j !Svub6- . c >CbV^ 
+ 108a 3 5 4 - 108^ 5 + 27£ 6 . 

The fourth, fifth, &c., powers of any polynomial can be de- 
veloped in a similar manner. 

Extraction of the Cube Root of Nv/fnhers, 

141* The cube root of a number, is such a number as being 
taken three times as a factor, will produce the given number. 

A number whose cube root can be exactly found, is called a 
perfect cube ; all other numbers are imperfect cubes. 

The first ten numbers are ? 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; 

and their cubes, 

x > m "*, --M ^-b ~~m i>x 'h J**) »"«, lVvJ * 

C'S.-vtr. <^</, dm numbms hi iho fhvh dim mv, dm embe roots 
of 1 b j ^mm^.^midhh; n : rloiv hi the sm-omb 

If u*o v. i..ii io fed Urn csdv. reel oT uny m*,\de'>. h :, than 
1000, v,e md, em cho >mmb;r hi f]v j ceo ?b Jhu, mm if U m 
there v, riU^i, dm <*or;\ .j/0,'Jhm tmmber la ihc Cf\ Imo v d 1 be 
iU c-be <\mb li the number h not ihms wmihm L ami fall 
hetw, m i?:o eimdurs hi :1^ seeond line, ;md it; cub^ roo»"» 

In tab; v».' <^e c.be voot cannot be o*:nf,»',; '-d h> ^^':u-t jaoln 
of J ; h';-"c, ihe id veil- number must be an. imperfect cube (Be- 
wart J!f ; A t-t. 05), 
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Tims (47} 3 = (40) 3 + 3 X (40) 2 x7 -f S X40 X (7) s + (7) 3 ^ 103823. 

Let us now reverse the operation, and find the cube root of 
103828, 



103 82S 
64 
4 2 xB= 48 jlW2§ ; 
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Having found the number of tens, subtract its cube, 04, from 
103, and there remains 89, to which bring down the part 823 ? 
and. we have 39828, which contains three limes the product of 
the square of ike tens by the units, plus three times the product 
of the tens by the square of the 'units, plus the cube of ike units. 

Now, as the square of tens gives at least hundreds, it follows 
that the product of three times the square of the tens by the 
units, must be found in the part 898, to the left of 28, which 
is separated from it by a dash, Therefore, dividing 808 by 48, 
which is three times the square of the tens, the quotient 8 will 
he the units of the root, or something greater, since 898 is 
composed of three times the square of the tens by the units, and 
generally contains numbers coining from the two other parts. 

We may ascertain whether the figure 8 is too great, by form- 
ing from the 4 tens and 8 units, the three parts widen eater into 
89828 ; but it is much easier to cube 48, as has been done in 
the above table. Now, the cube of 48 is 110592, which is 
greater than 108828; therefore, 8 is too great, Ivy ciihing 47, 
we obtain 103828 ; hence the proposed number is a perfect cube, 
and. 47 is its cube root. 

By a course of reasoning entirely analogous to that pursued 
in treating of the extraction of the square root, we may show 
that, when the given number is expressed by more than six 
figures, we must point off the .number into periods of three figures 
each, commencing at the right. Hence, for the extraction of the 
cube root of numbers, we have the following 

BULB. • 

L Sepa/rate the given number into periods of three figures each, 
beginning at the right hand ; the left hand period will often con- 
tain less than three places of figures, 

II. Seek ike greatest perfect cube in the first period, on ike left, 
and set Us root, on the right, after the manner of a quotient in 
division. Subtract the: cube of this number from the first period, 
u:nd to the remainder bring down the first figure of the next period^ 
and call this number the dividend. 
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UL Take three times the square of the root just found for a 
divisor, and see how often it is contained in the dividend, and 
place the quotient for a second figure of the root. Then cube tk$ 
member thus found, cmd if its cube be greater than the first two 
periods of the ovum number, dimmish the last figure by 1 ; but 
if it be less, subtract it from, the first two periods, and to the 
> remainder bring down the fi>rst figure of the next period, for a new 
dividend. 

IV. '/'(*<' /; ' '*>l< "j <j r > cf the i'Lo! ,)/'*-', ' 
dtti* /, a d t i/ In < v J ^ t'lUii* n I (l i > ,,. tf (in d ol f 

th» r n< i *'tU b» i he 1t>i>d fig n ,,/' the koK ''/'>> ,k„ ,1***1^ 

lit? 1 * lO't l V<* ^ab l > lb ( l ^h \>)/t / ? ' t tit,*" , / i ( Il t 

of tin i r n / ! n l n\ c d piO^^d i>l a <>*,>>*// t * g b* nil th<* 
pe thds. 

it iiui > no tvi bMu*, ibe *m< \ i? i > a , ft ;/ i <»m I (V 

rou ■ t « ' i( Jk ! j \-> d ac <ni<Lr, »L* » ' i > mi ?/^' 

/tf£ u'/; > <uK< tl * i* i I* O . «'l to .tlhU b .1 J , 

EXAMPLES. 

I. ^/"L^fisui An,, ,%R 

4. 1/ «°'<. 'V. '~*i \vv. /! *\ v\bS. i re ) h)«I i* „ > ! . » lb 

V 

'V//</' io<> of tV X th BvA of XnnJjtr* 

! Yio "'V /^ ;> <hA or ,i r" -V n vch ,i ^ n i^< , > bong 
l^L^a i I " a i i r \ ''1 p « « v il * «v , o o m% /< • * * n? 
in v fw t o ),v ^ ,< mi r. l 1 ^ i 'nb c» t )i i*»m }v ^ x < ^*n j 

fO Cjl (\ ,' ^ « 1 ' 1 i o'f * ^ , " ' 1 /' pO '^' s «J[ i ^Oi nn»,i- 

i ( j * ^cm>io < i»\ niMl *r ^nk'\v.»\ ? f If ? » piv s^ 1 by 

K «, (1','U 2 |- ! f«>"« ; iwA ] \> ] > / b'l .» ?,i { > (M / r Il4 

\,I!1 i»o ",], ^ ^(^ b, j) ^in^'c f'^urc. 'jk! .mv < /n Or »nl by 
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that Is, the proposed number is equal to £/b? n th power of the 
tens, plus n limes the product of ike n — I th poiuer of the tens 
hy ike units, plus other pares which it is not necessary to 
consider. 

Now, as the n th power of the tens, cannot be less than 
1 ioJo,w(! '^ 'i C'pb^'', u.) U > ti >f u\ » </m ihf (, Vv erneo* 
nu* 1 e r [a ,s i-i'iu >r i °y n* iln.i K poii 1 7 </'* e^d iV ; ii ' 1 
roos <,f i'i « o u n t% po 1 ^ * m u j e, * ib< >* c . ibe ! ' -will 
be he Lii»» « v * k> ( U *^ < «' '! u^el c* rooi. 

1'kb « ixK « b v ,/? ' pow l* o'" v 1 ' x uh ! ^ of i > / m 'K nun 
U" on ■ ' .. ' * '"1 lo ih i , * . ,b ,* f . " ! p <b> ,n « » « ,»* ^ of 
tl j- ixv sv ;> n . oo ll ~ J/ . V vo *.0j . " l! j«. a' ■ aiu- 
U<enl a i ,b> * d ; anl u<" >/ ,'iiam iK (/< l)'' c f>\\u 

]f <*> »<• , <b Lk !«o ! 1 ' , I _ O'wn' d< l ti i . -, llh 

, T< . o. / .\ u (, h Ik- > v ! K, !\ ,e I. 

ai ! J'e f n <n' 1 ;,.\.« ' ' [ >\ in* ( . , \\ f ' 1 il. ) ri 
»a il.o loi. . 



L v xid ^0 oil. I'ehi, h^ (b! ! o\>In«' 



RXJLK 

L B.pfirah f/u Vti.ttd:.* JY i.U-y p2 s \ods rf n /b^;'^ aid*, l"- 
</hiti.':i t <; o't Luc ;.V.'i lu :\? ; c^lr^ct lite u th r<^>l cf lh^ (/rn'-'xil 
pnjcci a,* h j.oj*>.> contained hi the left luoul p^iof it vnU be the 
first figure of the root 



^ m\ \i r ) i^jivvouo-. or r<x,l, 9 (V 

IJ - - * " v x ' * J}j i re ]f 1, i z / £,<>,? 

ill ^ c/ /» «/ s i £"t f ^ 0) i <,o j1is k j* n ,e oj i ^ ,*<,vt 

uphf ii oj ,>, i isl c , ^; » i/a t Uz ± > o } b i t c( r ti tie 

d tiuh i<i it / o t 1 b /7 *. <• n 7 j f s , b> 
oOtti Ihi g <u t 

IV t* ( tit /">* a *, ? Jk. w u tu > * p t ft- 

if ad »/</<■ /'////? l'c ti v/ / ' ,„ '/ ^ n , o ' i/ i/> 

i^mo uki d * i k jl' t J u /' 6 /'<> e <f i* 1 \ i Hit 

dc, tie ih t i 7 th^ , i d I ,„ p i l ! ^ /Ot./ cd 
ih p two /' i ° o U)i / Jc h la , >u 7 , in I tot ( 'y i i \ 0; 10 
tion d)dil all <,/*<, pv/i:,Jo u,; v xjiijiUjhL du&n. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What is the fourth root of 5S1441 1 
53 1441 | 27 

24 = ?iL 

4 X 2 3 = 82 j 871 
(27) 4 = 531441; 

Wo (mt.'g poh:l o-% from the rhdu. boid. the period of fonr 
figure^ m u l iheo find iho ^rordo'/L fourth rool eohLdood in 50, 
the first t-oricJ to (be lof:, ^h^b i ; > 2, Yv'e mwl frUrwl llu- 
4th j){v ( -r of "p vl !eh »s H>. iVo.n r>^ } ^^i ^ ^ -\ ; o u mm ( i 1m . 
^7 v;o hr*.'» d >v; n li;-^ 1-".;t fcnu-o of H- su-i }.(.-«od. Vvo 
thoi) dlvid^ ?'J l»y 4 lime* f l ") (,« 1 )-. of % which ^'v fl M for 
a qpoi'^-U' 1 nl ']»^ vo Ldov" i ; «'^o l-nv^j. ^?y h^dny iho "ninn- 
bcrx r^d r l '„o H.kI theai jd o too la»";^ : tnrn trying '/. wo 
find the exact root to he 27. 

1 ' \ ^ * h » i I o ' h i ". > 1 ^ t « ^ ° ^ «ph 
of t> > o n 1 l t 1 C . , /' » ? 'c' ^ #W of> 

J , ' / w ' > " ? ^ > ' - ' /p rr \ 

X \( "!>»>--'« v* 

Si»d l^ ^c *'], o ;ii ih^ (h ' hi i) if * i n } < v i 
(a'"/ ~~ a" X ^ ?i < ^ ' X a* . o *X s • 
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hence, the n ih power of the . m ih power of a number is equal to ilm 
mn th potoer of this number. 

Let us see if the converse of this Is also true. 



■Let \/V« =*; 



then raising both members to the n th power, we have, from the 
definition of the n ih root, 

»/7 = 5» ; 

and "by raising both members of the last equation, to the m th power 

a =: b mn . 

Extracting the mn th root of both members of the last equation, 
m lf~a ■— hi 



we have. 



and hence, \/ V~ a ^ ™V^ 



since each is equal to 5. Therefore, fe n t/l root of the m th root 
of any number , ss <?<pai &> ^e m* & roo£ of thai number. And 
m a similar manner, it might be proved that 



a :=**»/«, 



By this method we find that 



L ^256^^256^/1^4. 



^2985984 = Wy/ 2985984 = s/T728 rr : 



yTni561 = W ^1771561 = 11. 



4, 5/ 107901 = /l290 = ^ //T^CKI = 6, 

BEM.vrar, Although the successive roots may bo extracted hi 

any order whatever, it Is better to extract the roots of the lowest 
degree first, for then the extraction of the roots of the higher 
degrees, which is a more complicated operation, is effected upon 
numbers containing fewer figures than the proposed number. 
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Extraction of llools by 'Approximation. 

Mis When it i, reqilnd to c\trrel tho #*'' 'oot of h r'nnbw 
v. Inch is i»ot/ w/a'^ r/ *«' l ju^'***, the method :•! « ,<^ e ^ ? di«<d, will 
;.;\e cniy i'»> e s JJ> e paU H* t 1 ^ too*, o-* ui" roo< 1o *i«lun l^f 
fliai) 1. x* > i n il»" fiu vhich K 1j ]>o adohd I. cJa* to c >im 
pleio t>o root lb v nun le ebp" >'d c< r d} In 1 \,o tv i appro\ 
unate to ib n nei < 4 as \u *d<v^\ 

Let ii Lo reip»h\'i k> omw! (be r^ root '» r a wbJe number, 

demoted bv o, b> v hh'a le o fluo a H^e^on - ; fh * i*, «* ^on? 5 

J 
thai llic Cxi of shall be less than - . 

P 
We observe, that we can write 

a = -fiT- 

If we denote by r the root of the greatest perfect n th power in 

(W n \ the number ---^-—s- — a, will be comprehended between — and 

( $» J f - }\ n 4 r~ '• 

- ~^-~ -■ ; therefore, the l/a will be comprised, between the 

r r -f- ^ 
two numbers — and — ; and. consequently, their difference 

P P -J* 

| t r 

— will be greater than the diflerenee between — and the true 
P P 

T 

root. Hence, — Is the required root to within less than tha 
P 
1 
fraction — : hence, 

P 

To extract the n th root of a whole number to within less than 

1 ■ 

a fraction — 5 multiply the number by p n ; extract the n th root of 

the product to within less than 1, and divide the result by p„ 
Extraction of the n th Root of Fractions, 

145* Since the n th power of a fraction is formed by raising 
both terms of the fraction to the n th power, we can evidently 
find the n th root of a fraction by extracting the n th root of 
both terms* 
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by 



j to t ol p r Klct >i f ^ pw 1 ^ s t ws /'* A i ooi 
n *d } bul re any /Wl if V K • * »ool iu 
% ^ iL ) //cciiot'o 7 v^l, as Cm]'* 

^'* ^u ili '»iv« i r«\/on * " .e* nii>!v boih 



d*— 1 , it becomes, ~~~ = — ~- — . 
b b n 

Let r denote the n th root of the greatest n ih power in db*~ l \ 
then - — will be comprised between ~~~ and 1—4—— ; 

and consequently — will be the ?&**- root of — .to within less 

] 
n i n r t on 3 th^toioic, 

- <*, v £/ *■*«» (&— l) fA power of the denomi- 
t if ^ < « c toot of Jie product: Divide this root 

if l*v * „<, cj u „ c/fn* fraction* and Ike quotient will 

' i ^ <- " l ^ (f ' itness is required than that 

'.«f ! ' « u\. ile /i l * root of ah**- 1 to -withir ^ny 

) 
i ,/ t r ' 

' » t , } ^ i i C i'ih U;Ot 1)Y $0W, SlilCi — 

P , .P 

is the root of the numerator to within less than - : - 5 it fol. * >ws 5 

P 

/ 1 

that — is the true root of the fraction to witlnn less that. ■-—» 
hp op 

EXAMPLES, 

1, - ri > mo v ) !l t 'we required to extract the cube root at 15 ? 

] 
to ttilhir* b~s thp-i —-„ We have. 

15 x W ~ !.* X 1V 5 °. . - r * r \ 

Now 3 the cube root <>C 9 VOIO, lo ' UMp ]e \ '" m 1, is #; 
hence, the required root is. 

1 <<& 1 (W 
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1 

2, Extract the cube root of 47, to within less than —.■ 

5 20 

We have, 

47 X 20 3 = 47 x 8000 = 876000, 

Now, the cube root of 376000, to within less than 1, is 72 ; 

,_— 72 12 , 1 

hence, 'i : J4H r~ — = 3 — , to within less than — . 

3. Find the value of 3 ^/2S, to within less than .001. 

To do this, multiply 25 by the cube of 1000 5 or 1000000000 5 
which gives 25000000000, Now. the cube root of this number. 
Is 2920 ; hence, 

\/25 = 2,920 to within less than ,001. 
Hence, to extract the cube root of a whole number to 
within less than a given decimal fraction, we have the foil owing 



RULE. 

Aa*i ( :s ll'.'ec lhaes c«? t/nx^t/ ry/h'/w to ;'b<* nrts !<>:>. rv i\c^c are 
f hcid f, y ^b; o* ist (he r^o'-'acf /c<>\; t\*l\>c' li>e <* '' > \.> I <>/ lite 

} I>( ,lji„l (/ 'his i'*ot ! he rcyf'%u. /<r\?bv < / b' b » / t b r 

) 'G* We ^iij now oplain (ho »rcJir*l of << ' " <bv /.b" *:< j 6s> 
root of a decimal fraction. 



vMi*kO iJ b roo ulfyl 1o om 1 "^ !bo ab 



j' 



>]mee lee fh nominator, (00 A ; of iM-s fvi-b^i, »\ o< a per- 
'ect ci' j * i-uk'j ] OJ'Cj by jee'bt>b*>>, *t I*;, »C0: a °> b L"j?//'o<f 
7 af t c \ ; in ?<"> ilj'h a? • «> b; ' /' ^ I bb,> t . - iiV 1 thci 
beeone* ,'.i 'l.nK), b, Jr^t the e 1 i % r root: of "b'VvO, i*>al is, 
of Jk, <m, b>e* <\<n>bi(>vd Lnl(y iJ^l c«* <h* ob< * * b j *>\»t Jo 
,v«ihia^' wm 1- ll.itfLvts 1 '*». f,, iun o'l.W, <>> M>0 o* 
y «00?^«'», <mf! s e JmJ 

^/bb bl - I/o to '.\lthin h s ^ , 'V>h 
<feure ; 10 » . uvtl ih»* «vb > i(vf of a 'J, the,/ b, ' io>j, ^e havi 
the following 
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RULE. 



? OOl 



T o c\.i^l i 1 ^ eulv «vol ol r > d ii > ,i M > \ ul hj fe- 
iLin ^h ii <1" 1 A }/ do* I 1 *>' * , <• t h 'o 1 v 7) d i % 

T) /^'>n /-^ |/ > »' /r/'t ' ' 7 < ' 5 /i ; / f ' < }>f>t >oa 

> ; a </u \ c 2 *>.< / //n t^/W^r </ t o < / <' pi ui u < a li) d a 
' > ..fS 7*" /t, / A< ? ' (/C* '* ui /> *u t. 

Jsc 4|?vViiOM I t^^ a i( I »" L*> v N '* <«'n " 1 • mjI i jo. o 

within less than 0.0 i. 

Applying the rule of Art. 144 to this example, wo multiply 
28 by (100) 6 , or annex twelve ciphers to 23 ; then (extract tli 
sixth root of the number thus formed to within less than 1 
and divide this root by 100, or point off two decimal place 
ob the right : we thus find. 

S/28 := 1.68, to within less than 0.0'L 



■lm. 7f. 



EXAMPLES , 

1. Find the \/4AS to within less than -4p 

2. Find the \/ : W to with in less than .0001. Ans. 4,2908, 

3. Fiod the j/llF to within less than .0L Ans. 1.53. 



4, 'Find the ^/a00415 to within less than .0001. 

Ans. 1,442a 

5. Tied dve i;/ed<fosl to within less than ,01. 

Ans. 0.10. 

6 a Find the ^/|f to within less than .001. Am. 0,824:, 
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Extraction of Roots of Algebraic Quantities* 

I47e Let us first consider the case of monomials, and In order 
to deduce & rule for extracting the n th root, let us examine tire 
law for the formation of the n th power. 

From the definition of a power, it follows that each factor 
of the root will enter the power, as many times as there are 
units in the exponent of the power. That is, to form the n th 
power of a monomial, 

We form the n th power of the co-efficient for a new co-efficient^ 
and write after this, each letter affected with an exponent equal to 
n times its primitive exponent. 

Conversely, we have for the extraction of the n* & root of n 
monomial, the following 

RULE. 

Extract 'the n tk root of the numerical co-efficient for a new co- 
efficient, and- after this write each letter affected with an exponent 

. ■ 1 

equal to —in of its exponent in the given monomial ; the result 

mill be ike required root 



Thus, ^oiSW =. 4a? be 2 ; and */mfib^? ^ 2aWc 

From this rule -we perceive, that in order that a monomial 
may he a perfect n ih power : 

1st. Its co-efficient irmst he a perfect n ih power; and 

2d, The exponent of each letter must be divisible by n. 

It will he shown, hereafter, how the expression for the root 
of a quantity , which is not a perfect power, is reduced to its 
simplest form., 

I 48b Hitherto, in finding the power of a -monomial, we have 
paid no attention to the sign with which the monomial may be 
affected. It has already been shown, that whatever "he the sign 
of & monomial, its square is always positive, 

14 
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Let n be any whole number; then every power of an even 
degree, as 2n, can be considered as the n th power of the square ; 
that is, (a 2 )* =r a 2jJ : hence, it follows, 

Thai every power of an even degree, will be essentially post 
iivQ, whether the quantity itself be positive w negative* 

Thus, (±2aM 3 ef = + 16a 8 5 13 <* 

Again, as every power of an uneven degree, 2n 4* 1? * s hut 
the product of the power of an even degree, 2n, by the first 
power ; it follows that, 

Every power of a monomial, of cm uneven degree, has Ike same 
sign as the monomial itself 

Hence, (+ 4a 2 £) 3 = + 64a 6 P ; and ( — 4a%)* - -~ 64a 6 R 

From the preceding reasoning, we conclude., 

1st. Thai token the hide® of the root .of a monomial is uneven, 
ike root will be affected with the same sign as the monomial. 

Thus, 



3f+~8a? = + 2a ; %J — 8a 3 " = — 2a ; ^/~^Wa™b 5 = ~ 2a 2 k 

2d. When the index of the root is even, a/nd the monomial a 
positive quantity, the root has both the signs -}- and ~~ . 



Thus, ^/81a 4 a i2 '== =fc 8aS 3 ; ^64^ "^ ± 2a 3 . 

3d. IFto, fe 'i%& of the root is even^ and ike monomial nega- 
tive, the root is impossible; 

For, there is no quantity which, being raised to a power of 
an even degree, will give a negative result, Therefore, 

are symbols of operations which it is impossible to execute 
j are imaginary expressions, 



EXAMPLES. 

I. What is the cube root of Qu 6 Pt 12 l Am. 2a?heK 
■2. What is the 4th root of ^//*VA-^? Am, %ab*<*. 

II, What is the 5th root of >2am^d :t m Ans, — 2a^ 2 #. 

4, What is the cube root of ~~ 1*1':'Ji/'f£) Ans. — 5a B b 2 c* 
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Extraction of the n th Root of Polynomials* 

148s Let JV" denote any polynomial whatever, arranged with 
reference to a certain letter, Now, the n ih power of a poly- 
nomial is the continued product arising from taking the poly- 
nomial n times as a factor; hence, the jirsi term of the pro- 
duefc, when arranged with reference to a certam letter, m the 
n th power of the first term of the polynomial, arranged with 
reference to iha Game letter. 

Therefore, the n ih root of the first term of such a product^ 
will be the first term of the n th root of the product. 

Let nn denote the first term of the ri ]i root of N by r, 
m.& the following terms, arranged with reference to the lead- 
ing letter of the polynomial, by r'\ r ! \ '/", &?e. . Wo shall 
have, 

W-z (r + r f + r" 4- . . &e,)' J ; 

or, if we designate the sum of all the terms after the first 
m s 9 

J\T= (r + s) n z=z r« +nr n ' ml s + &c., 

= r n +nr n ~ 1 (r' + r" -f &c. ) + &c 

If now, we subtract r ?J from JJT, and designate the remainder 
by .1?, -we * shall -have, 

$ =r iY — r n = nr n ~h J + ^ r «~~ V v + &c. 5 

which remainder will evidently be arranged with reibrcn.ee to 
the leading letter of the polynomial ; therefore, the n rat term 
will contain a higher power of that letter than either of the 
suececdimr terms, and cannot be reduced with any of them. 
Hence, if wo divide the first term of the first remainder, by 

fa times the hi - l) th power of the first term of the root, the 

quotient will be the second term of the root 

If now, wo place r 4* r ' ~~ *h &**& denote the sum of the su®» 
meding terms of the root by s\ we shall have. 
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If now, we subtract vP from 2\ r ? and denote the remainder hj 
M% we shall have, 

M f = JT-» «» = »(r + r') n ~V + &&, 

= wr*- 1 ^" ~f r'" -f && ) + fe 3 
= »r B ~ V ~f &e a 

If we divide the first term of this remainder by n times 
the {n~~-\y h power of the first term of the root, we shall 
have the third term, of the root, If -we continue the operation, 
we shall find that the first term, of any new remainder, divided 
by n times the (n — l) n power of the first term of the root, 
will give' a new term of the root. 

It may be remarked, that since the first term of the first 
remainder is the same as the second term of the given poly* 
normal, we can £md the second term of the root ? by dividing 
the second term of the given polynomial by n times the 
(n — l) ih power of the first term. 

Hence, for the extraction of the n th root of a polynomial 
we have the following 

EXILE, 

L Arrange the given polynomial with reference to one of Us letters^ 
tind extract the n a root of the first term; this will be the first 
ierm of the root, 

II Divide the second term by n times the (» — !)** potuer of the 
first term of the root ; the quotient will he the second term of the root 

III. Subtract the n ih power of the sum of the two terms already 
found from the given polynomial^ and divide the first term of 
ike remainder by n times the (n — l) th power of the first term of 
ike root ; (he quotient will be the third term of the root 

IV, Continue this operation till a remainder is found equal to 
0, 07, till one is found whose first term is not divisible by n times 
ike (n — l) th power of the first term of the root: in the firmer case 
ike root is exaei^ and the given polynomial a perfect n th power ; 
m (he latter case, ike polynomial is an imperfect n ih power* 
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149* Let &s apply the foregoing rule to the following 



EXAMPLES, 



L Extract the cube root of s 6 -~ 6s 5 +I5s 4 ~™ 20a? 3 + I5a; 2 -~~6.iH*I. 

V)* 



~2sY*=:s € ~ 6s 5 -f 12s 4 ~— 8a; 3 



1st rem. £s 4 —12s 3 + &c. 

In this example, we first extract the cube root of : s 6 , which 
gives s 2 , tor the first term of the root. Squaring # 2 , and mul- 
tiplying by S, we obtain the divisor 8s 4 : this is contained in 
the second term -~ 6s 5 , --2a? times. Then cubing the part of 
the root found, and subtracting, we find that the first term of 
the remainder 3a? 4 , contains the divisor once, Cubing the whole 
root found, we find the cube equal to the given polynomial* 
Hence, x % — 2s + 1, is the exact cube root 

2. Find the cube root of 

3. Find the cube root of 

Bs* ~ 12« 5 + 30a; 4 — 25a? 3 + 80s 2 ~ 12s +< 8, 

4. Find the 4th root of 10a 4 — §6a 3 s-f 216a 2 s 2 — 216as 3 -f 81s* 

16a 4 ~96a 3 s4-216a 2 s 2 — 216as 3 +81s* 

(2a~3s) 4 ^16« 4 — 96a 3 s+216a 2 s 2 ~-216as 3 4-Sls* 

"We first extract the 4th root of 1 6a 4 , which is 2a, We then 
raise 2a to the third power, and multiply by 4, the index of the 
root ; this gives the divisor 32a 3 . This divisor is contained in 
the second term — 96a 3 s, — 8a? times, which is the second term 
&£ the root. Raising the whole root found to the 4th power, 
we find the power equal to the given polynomial, 

5. What is the 4th root of the polynomial, 

8Ia 8 c 4 + 165 4 ^ — 96a 2 dW ~ 21 6aVM + 2Wa^IM\ 

C Find the 5th root of 

32s 5 —80s* + 80s 8 — 40s 2 + 10s - .1, 



4x(2a) 3 = 32a 3 . 
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Transformation of Radicals of any Degree, 

150-5 The principles demonstrated in Art, 104, are general 
For, let %fa and 'tf£ be any two radicals of the n a degree, 
und denote their product by p. We shall have, 
»fix«/b=p - . - (1). 
By raising "both members of this equation to the n tk power, 
we find 

(**/*)" * (%/&)* — P*i or a5=jp tt ; 
whence, by extracting the n th root of both members, 

%f~ah^P - - - (2). 
Since the second members of equations (1) and (2) are the 
same, their first members are equal, -whence, 

n J~a X l/&~== */a£ : hence, 

1st. The product of the n tA roots of two quantities, is equal to 
ike n i& root of the prod/mi of the quantities. 

Denote the quotient of the given radicals by g, we shall have 

= ? . - - . (1); 

bj raising both members to the n th power, 

(n f~rt\n 



whence, by extracting the » a root of the two members, we 
have, 

y4 = * - - - - (2). 

The second members of equations (1) and (2) being the same, 
their first members are equal, giving 

«/o" « /a" 

~— : = \/ — ; hence, 

2d* jT%e quotient of the n tk roots of hoo quantities^ is equal to 
ike n tk root of the quotient of the quantities. 
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151 . Let ^s a PPty ^ Q & rs ^ principle of article 150, to the 
simplification of the radicals in the following 

EXAMPLES, 



L Take the radical 2/ 54a 4 Z> 3 c 2 . This may he written, 

% In like manner, 

^/8^"= 2 ^/7? ; and */!&&W = 2a£ 2 <? */3a? ; 
S. Also, 

hi the expressions^ 8a5y"2ac 2 5 2y/«^ 2ah 2 c */3<iic 2 , 

each quantity placed before the radical, is called a co- efficient 
of the radical. 

Since we may simplify any radical in a similar manner, we 
have, for the simplification of a radical of the n th degree, the 
following 

RULE. 

Rvsoh"} tic qmnfibj v.rde? the radical rdgn- Into boo factors, one 
of which eh ail be the gri( ; bsi perfect ,C h power which enters it; 
extract the n v, ~ root of tin:} fic/er, and write the root without the 
radical siaji, voider which, leave the other factor, 

t'^'Aiviy, a eo<fu:c^t mag be introduced ii.ider the radical 
• d : \L ?\<; sin pl<j raiding it to the ?i' A pozver, and writing it as a 
< -e/{<r h.'Wer Ce radical edaa, 



Thus, 2aby / 2ac 2 = y%laW X 3 y /2ac 2 = ^/54a^ 3 c 3 . 

152 By the aid of the principles demonstrated in article 143, 
we are enabled to m$ke another kind of simplification. 

Take, for example, the radical t/4.a 2 ; from the principles re- 
ferred to. we have. 



r& = y/4a\ 
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and as the quantity under the radical sign of the second degree 
k a perfect square, its root can be extracted: hence 3 



in like manner, 
In «>eiieiah 



; V ;,Ir -" _ yV 7 ' ^'V a ' 

tli; i i< \v\ en the ru'ex of a radical h r multiple of any number 
h, imd Lee 'punuliy maler iho radVd < \ga L mi o-ou-i ?/** power, 
y/e c n t 'rnlho^i chi*".)<jhi{j the txdi'c <f ' ] c rvdlcaL d>vh!e Ut bode,; 
% w, <'o 4 ^? 7 extract ilta n ih root of the o "an lily ?<;?uv tfis '\v/;i. 

11*3. t'o'ive^ely, 77*0 ?w^.r 0/ : f rvdlcjt ??un/ La ' t pvtl\dhd btj 
any n->n t d)> i\ yielded ive raise the (p'anll'j und'Ji Ike ?itjn to u 
-power of which this number is the exponent. 

For, since a is the same thing as %f~a 7 \ we have, 



1 54a The last principles enable. us to reduce two or more 
radicals of different degrees, to equivalent radicals haying a com- 
mon index. 

For example, let it he required to reduce the Wo radicals 

s/2a and %/X^f^) 

to the same index. 

By multiplying the index of the first hj 4, the index of the 
second, and raising the quantity 2a to the fourth power : then 
multiplying the index of the second by 8, the index, of the 
first, and cubing a + h $ ie ^&!ue of neither radical will be 
changed, and the expressions will become 

«/&T = **/2%^ = yl6# ; and %/Ja + V) = 1 */T* + E?, 

and similarly for other radicals: hence, to reduce radicals to a 
common index, we have the following 
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RULE. 

Multiply the index of each radical by the product of the indices 
of all the other radicals, and raise the quantity under each radical 
ugn to a power denoted by this product. 

This rule, which is analogous to that given for the reduction 
of fractions to a common denominator-, is susceptible of similar 
modifications, 

For example, reduce the radicals 

to a common index. 

Since 24 is the least common multiple of the indices, 4, 6, and 
8, it is only necessary to multiply the first by 6, the second by 
4, an.d the third by S, and to raise the quantities under each rad 
ical sign to the 6th, 4th, and 3d powers, respectively, which gives 

Addition and Subtraction of Radicals of any Degree* 

Sr»5, ^ 'e lii^t «»dac( die ukuu K ii t\«* I n * | k i i\>\ «■»"» h 
the tdj of liii p'oudh" mh , i d i»> a i** Lkj «. . >' » 

order to "dd ibem to ,o<b t*, vo ( t ? m / n / L^ / , , d < 
lhii> ^v<ti °n ne Vt* (oiP<n ( >n * v \koI , C iliiy '<o « o^ *■ j r^ W, « 
addition con onlv k indicated. 

Thus, 3 3/6 + 2 ?/T = 5 \fb. 



EXAMPLES, 



1. Find the sum of ^/4&ab z and 5 V75&. Am. 9b^/~Ba, 

2. Find the sum of 3*/4a? and. 2*f2a. Am. S^/S. 

3. Find the sum of 2 ,/45 and 3 ,V1x ^s. 9 ^/5, 

155*« In order to subtract one radical from, another when 
they are similar, 

Subtract ike co-efficient of the subtrahend from the co-efficient of 
ike minuend^ and write this difference before (he common radical 
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Thus, 3a %/b — 2c %/J "= (3a — 2c) y'fi ; 

but 3 2a h ty /~ed — oab /V are irreducible. 



I From 3/8a 3 £+16a 4 subtract */"b* + 2abK 

Jiw5. (2a — 5} yT+2a. 

2, From 8 ylk? subtract 2^/2a. ^wr. y^i 

Midtvplicaiion of Badieals of any Degree, 

156. We have shown that all radicals may be reduced to 
equivalent ones having a common index; we therefore suppose 
this transformation made. 

Now, let a \f~b and c \fd denote any two radicals of the 
same degree, Their product may be denoted thus, 

a »fb X c \flTi 
or since the order of the factors may be changed without affect- 
ing Xk& value of the product, we may write it, 

ae x \/Tx %/d or (Art. 150), since */S~X '\/"b - yST; 
we have finally, 

a n % fb X c \Jd — ac \fbd\ 
hence, for the multiplication of radicals of any degree, we have 
the following 

BULK 

I Reduce the radicals to equivalent ones having a common indem* 

II Multiply the co-efficients together for a new co-efficient ; after 
this write the radical sign with the common index ^ placing under 
it the 'product of the quantities under the radioed signs in the two 
factors ; the jesult is the product required. 

EXAMPLES, 

L The product 

3 /W+& v , o 3 fW+W * f 3 /w+w 

~~ — 6a2 ( a * + 6 ^ 
_______ 
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2. The product 

3a t/8c?' X 26 yio% = Bab {/MaFc = 12(M %/2c. 



8. The product 



O ° / 1 1 ° / 1 o ° / I 



4V8 X 4 V 7 " 16 V 21 s 

4. The product 

5. Multiply ^/2x\/3 by \jLy\J— 



6. Multiply 2y/"l5 by 3^10. 

7. Multiply 4*/ — by 






^itis, 8 



/_ 2 L. 

256° 



8. Multiply y/"2, ? y /o 5 and t/"5, together. 



9. Multiply 



3 /I 

\/lT an< ^ 2 i/^ together. 






10, Multiply 4 



Wt) * (v/Wi> 



M 



-£«*. — -f- -ttV^- 



43. 



Division of Radicals of any Degree, 

157» We will suppose, as in the last article, that the radicals 
have been reduced to equivalent ones having a common Index, 

Let a^fh and ctFd represent any two radicals of the 
n ih degree. The quotient of the first hj the second may be 
written, 

c'l/d c ifd 
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__ -- %i , (Art 150), we have, 



a V h _ a N / fb 
c »fd c V <*' 



Hence;, to divide one radical by another, we have the fol- 
lowing 

RULE, 

L Reduce the radicals to equivalent ones having a common inde&* 

II. Divide the co-efficient of the dividend by thai of the divi- 
sor for a new co-efficient; after this write the radical sign with 
ike common index^ and place under it the quotient obtained by 
dividing ike quantity under ike radical sign in the dividend by thai 
in ike divisor ; the result will be the quotient required. 

EXAMPLES. 

IIP 



1. What is the quotient of c ^/a 2 b 2 -f 6 4 divided by d \ f 

_L v V^ 2 + ¥ ' f 3 /§H^T^j %cb 3 /^f+W 

"d X s nfZfjp ~~ ~d V ¥~^lp ^ ~~d V Itf^lP 



Sb 
2. Divide 2^/Bxy r 4 by lyTx^/i 



><V 3 ' 

j 12 /~9~ 



3. Divide y(/fx 2 3/8 by 1/4/2 

Ans - V \/"« 

4. Divide Ay/1 by ^2 + 3^/1). 

5. Divide 1 by ^fa + tJb, 

Ans< x- - 3l__-._A.JM_ _„_J__,, 

a — 6 
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■ 6. Divide i/a + ifb by ifa-ifb. 



a + b + 2 fab + 2 \f^b + 2 */a£ 3 

a- — b 

Formation of Powers of Radicals of any Degree, 

158« Let a n J h represent any radical of the n th degree, 
riien we may raise this radical to the m th power, by taking 
It m times as a factor : thus, 



a yb Xa,yi> ...... a »/ b. 

But, by the rule for multip.lica.tion, this continued product Is 
equal to a m \f b m ; whence, 

{a y~b) m ~ a? n \f& n - - - - - (I). 

We have then, to raise a radical to any power 3 the following 

n'ULK 

Madse the co-cficle it lo fh 7 ncvVr^ pcwe? for a "c«» <o xfy'hr** ; 
after this writu Ih > radical *'g<) t f n/« it > ; r» tithe l >\ , pitchy 
■under it the rcjvired ?o>ur of (he ot"' it>!u vvde th* raFcoi 
ngn in the giom czpx^t/* ; the >cvd l r U I\ t\c / o" m/W,^/, 

EXAMPLES. 

i U~ 4 '<T \/{ r * r-- \/i&' "-''•/"' >"'A 

i. < A1 1 h 3 h/ of ih. A* »<i!>£ I i> ft i t dilj u o.* i',v o\] ^ 
n n t o* tl c row? to v.hLh U * io he » 4 d d, f * c - it cm; 
t> '\,np1hjYd. 

■> , '/ *' V^A" ( A i"*L ~~^)' hn«<>* m ore «. tu s ]i'*>»^ 
J \\$ have onh to c»*m the firs! rrdicd <^n ^hl^U pi><\] 



Again, to square ^/3£, we have ^/^]/;^-t/'^/86: hence, 
(6/g5)^=r3/"§5; hence, 
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When the index of the radical is divisible by the emoneni of 
the power to which it is to be raised, perform ike division?, leaving 
the qucmtiig under the radical sign unchanged. 

Mxtraetion cf Boots of Radicals of cwig Degree, 

!59s By extracting the m th root of botli members of equa- 
tion (1), of the preceding article., we find, 



Whence we see, that to extract any root of a radical of any 
degree, we have the following 

BULK 

Extract ike required root of the co-efficient for a new co-efficient ; 

after this write ike radical sign with its primitive index , under 

which place the required root of the quantity under the radical 

sign in the given expression; the result will be ike root required, 

EXAMPLES, 

1. Find the cube root of 8*/27. Ans. 2^/'K 

2, Find the fourth root of ^/%&- Am. '^%/4> 

159**® If, however^ the required root of the quantity under the 
radical sign cannot he exactly found, we may proceed in the 
following manner, If it he reqnired to find the m a root of 
e\fd^ the operation may he indicated thus, 



/c%fd^y^y%/d; 
but \f %/ d :- m ''i/ d^ whence, by substituting in the previous 



equation, 



Consequently , when we cannot extract the required root of th® 
quantity under the radical sign, 



€IXAJ\ VfLi r niAN3& , 0JaJ/v.'H()N OF 1UDIC ^ I 



?.?3 



.Ki't'rct /7 e acquired revl (f the vo ejicicin fo. % a t <.c " c.-pf,cie?n ; 
>#/^r i/f/,9, ?"/■/'> </*e radical big n^ tvii 7 t c/i imh\*, a rc</ /o tie jpto 
duct of ite prhvitive isnle.c by Che u.dsx of the V' r .vdrcd rvoL 
leaving the quantity under ire rudical zig.i un€^:i,ig(d* 



h 



^/Sc^^c; and X / %/'bc = */&c. 



When the quantity under the radical Is a perfect power, of 
the degree of either of the roots to be extracted, the result can be 
simplified. 

s 



Thus, 



i/8 tt 3= x I /8a3 



V * 



In like manner, W ^9^ = 1/ /9a 2 = 5/ 3a 



3, Find the cube root of — -/8' 



3, Find the cube root of — ^2ab 2 . 



Ans, ~e/3. 



liferent .Roots of the same jPqiuct* 



180» ^v j)*l^ ji«>L (Ifinoiurn "* <hp. «d . e^ '' >h,»h»h 
that {f ^Vv oro/ >iC\j ore e^dol^ lk A t'ic to^'i w ". , a imUiitn 
^rc 'tho f > ih 

Tel p.'jC'j-)!) e, ijiio >~o long < > \ *e^,» J " e ' u /o- <' 
"n Us (_ " rd r\ hid r *hei th^ 1 »*hi , ' *, « ! <> , .«c«ul 

oike, h ^j'>V , ee v ' , od'Vj°J< , \ ^ V i ! x . l "i>' 

ml^xlj »« } «0 oprt I hi j l^.i if « * ' v^el 

«rc not 1 >c ; 1 *' \y e^e< " 1 j, e\i o'i > x r oo * » 

aons \»lVh 1» i> hnj,e P\le 'y _k '0 j. 1 'o> * ? d > 
the e uiJd' » <i lo *\di i ~ Jv.,n t> i e\ ^ \ *' 

acre *h 1 ' ,. >,> toof j,tiU io^< } >z . 

*<, ',', *' l #7 h n hy'^i, t 1 .^ e ¥ % > c t " » V, " t >« 
roots, equal, with contrary signs. 
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L Let x denote the general expression for the cube root of 

a, and let p denote the numerical value of this root; we have 

the equations 

x 3 z- a, and &' 3 = p 3 « 

1 he kit equaUo> b saddled by making x =.p, 
0'tv( r\i\\<f ih b l l *e ^qumion x 3 ^zp 3 can he put under the form 
*, ^ J <m<J C U "* t ili- expression a? 3 — p d is divisible bjy 
", °>* 53l J> l ^' quot»cuJ a; 2 + j^oj + jp 2 , the above equation can 
t v. < i i»d« i 'V* ibi'm 

! c»u\ \,«luo of f that will satisfy this equation, will 

Cm lk^ equ«ilt>n« But this equation can. be satisfied by 

-^ 5 whence, a?=j?; 

from which we have ? 

P . .P / o /— ■ 1 db-Z—S' 

* = — ^r ^Vv — a » or *=n—7r~ - 

tienae 5 we see 5 that ^ere ar«? three different algebraic expression® 
for the cube root of a y viz: 



1 + Y- 3 \ , /.- 1 - i/^I\ 



^JZli^Zli), and *(- 2 

2, Again, solve the equation 

; o * hicii ?* fl'jno'Os the aHlhmoiieal value of ;./^ e 
' ' *^< equation ciu- be put under the form 

V -2>* --=0; 

*hi^ u«k.c(V) t>> 

(^-^)(^+^) = ; 

and this equation can he satisfied, bj supposing 
,? 2 -f ! r™§; whence, x = ± p ; 
^r by supposing 



# 2 -f p 2 = 0, whence, # = ±:^f — 
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We therefore obtain four different algebraic expressions for the 
fourth root of a, 

1 As another example, solve the equation 

re 6 — p G = O 
This equation can be put under the form 
(a? 3 — p 3 ) (a? 3 +i? 3 ) = ; 
which may be satisfied by making either of the factors equal 
ta zero. 

But, # 8 •— # 3 = 0, : gives 



and a? = jpf - 



1 ±:-/- 



2 / 

And if in the equation x z + p s = 0, we make j? = — p\ it 
becomes $ 3 »-» _p' 3 = 0, from which we deduce 

1 iv^Tlp 



-p\ and s=jp'^- 



2 



1 db -y • 



or, substituting for p f its value — p % 
a? = — jp, and a? = — jp| 

Therefore, x in the equation 

aj«— jp« = 0, 

sad consequently , the 6th root of a, admits of six different alff&» 
h°aie expressions. If we make 



1 + y. — 8 — 1 

—-» and cr — — 



2 
'these expressions become 

p, ap, a'p, ~p,— ap,--a'p. 

It may be demonstrated, generally, that there are as many 
different expressions for the n th root of a quantity as there are 
units in n. If n is an even number, and the quantity is posi- 
tive, two of the expressions will be real, and equal, with con- 
trary signs ; all the rest will be imaginary : if the quantity is 
negative, they will all be imaginary, 

15 
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If n is odd, one of the expressions will be real, and all the 
rest will be imaginary, 

181. If in the preceding article we make a = 1, we shall find 
the expressions for the second, third, fourth, &g., roofs of 1, 
Thus, + 1 and — 1 are the square roots of L 

"~~ i + yT^- 3 . — i -•- y^™s 

Also, + i, ----- 5 and ._.-~~~_ ^ — . ? 

are the cw5s roots of 1 : 

And +1, — 1, +y^— 1 and -~y'—- 1, are the fourth 
roots of 1, &e., &e. 

Mules for Imaginary Expressions, 

162s We shall now explain the modification of the rules for 
operating upon radicals when applied to imaginary expressions. 

The product of^f—a by -/-—&, by the rule of Art 156. 
would be ..*/"+ « 2 * Now, ^/~+ a 2 is equal to ±: a, whence thera 
is an apparent uncertainty as to the sign of a. The true pro- 
duct, however, is — a, since, from the definition of the square 
root of a quantity, we have only to omit the radical sign, to 
obtain the quantity. 

Again, let it be required, to form the product 

By the rule of Art. 156, we shall have 



.0 — 
hut the true result is — Jv.h, so long as both the radical 

, k / —a and / ■--- b are affected, with the si^n -{■-. 

For, ^'-a^^'a^^Y; and y*^ ^^.^~T' f 
hence. 
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In a similar manner, we treat all other imaginary expressions 
of the second degree; that is, we first reduce them, to the form 



of a-%/ — 1, in which -the eo-effieient of y / — 1 is real, and then 
proceed as indicated in the last article* 

162*. For convenience, in the application of the preceding 
principle, we deduce the different powers of y"—-!, as follows! 

Iv/'-T- =( v '"-"i>..( v / -j)». -I-). 

tn f> 'if } * '<•, e x> ^ >vkh*n.\ die r a ne .*.- iiv Dsi pov c <* : the 
^ \h j >\ «r dv ^anj j^ '^* < (*V'* * die e*,o"'*i 'I* 4 -un>e tin 
in* thh j. * >*d io oi, IiH 1 ' fnh'^l'". 

K*'i, ^ ^ > r( t\\ hi J '') < re' d> * ; »• '"« 'h of Y -~ ^ and 
i/ d /, ^o slop-] ; rj ; |., :>,yKY il>* i,i Y* «Y0, 



^ x 



•/ 



/ r a •, h*it M "* 'k l !k I * * icsuli. 



tYr ;d-Ckr ? dn> jm -d'h , enu^r u.' j » v * 

1/Y d Y — 1 2^ Y' w Y d 
v v V v 

5*1 1^ Jh'oCcC('hK„ :o "or i' < !, < p of 'ft, W<> ihx<t 

'/ <• ' 7 -<"- 7 7x 7-' ^ 07-" '>' 7""'' <7 :TI > 

._ > / f~~~,—~ - V r~ - 

-i««iv ( Y J}* - : \\J y - 1 ) - >/ 5 iro-n Uie d. « . d -,i of 

ilo»" *, 7^w''d d j , ' Y w ; io «<r»pi s v d s . , f. /iuii 

eaH s<* " ri \V l Y* - 1 ' cr ' ^ *' 1 k * >(L{ -'< ^i*^ <ian '* na 

them, -«> ik,d 11 <> '/ n Lor npYv die * nfc-i pp d w ee 

- I, «'»« d dun < vo.;' . 4 ' *j 5. th' <doo\ N "va'eple, 

i ~* / d~ ii 

Lei \i \ id. to' :C; de renn^d, o r y J««nvin*> dri '"',/' """ 

cm an cx;^ j > % >" wf j 1l^ s.uLe )*"*•», ol 1 T o' t!r$. *i» d?o >'oylWc.ocJ 
«^'se, «t* '^ ft '»jio j'oul of L 
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We have 



:) 3 = / -l+yg y-iy 



2 

8 
.— 1 + 8 V3". y^T — 3 x —3 — 3 y5. V^T 



■5- = 1 - 



, i _ y^.„ 



In like manner, we may show, that --— — -J^- is another 

^& 

expression for the cube root of 1, when understood in the 
restricted sense. It may "be remarked that either of these ex- 
pressions is equal to the square of the other, as may easily 
be shown. 

Of Fractional and Negative Exponents. 

164. We have yet to explain a system of notation "by means 
of which operations upon radical quantities may he greatly 
simplified, 

We have seen, in order to extract the n ih root of the quan- 
tity a n \ that when m is a multiple of n, we have simply to 
divide the exponent of the power, hj the index of the root to 
be extracted, thus, 

\/a m z=z a". 

When m is not a multiple of n, it has been agreed to 
retain the notation, 

n f ™ 

these two being regarded as equivalent expressions, and both 
indicating the n th root of the m th power of a, or what is the 
same thing, the m th power of the n tk root of a; and generally, 

When any quantity is written with a fractional exponenL ih$ 
mtmerator of ike fraction denotes the power to which the quantity 
fa to be raised , and the denominator indicates the root of this 
power which is to he extracted* 
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165s We have also seen that a m may be divided by a a , 
when m and n are whole numbers, .by simply subtracting n 
from m, giving 

in which we have designated the excess of m over n hj p.. 

Now, If n exceeds m, jp becomes negative, and the exact 

division is impossible ; but it has been agreed to retain the 

notation 

a m 

a n 

But when m < n, m the fraction, 

a" 

we may divide both terms by a m 5 and we have 

1 
hence. a~^ is equivalent to — . and both denote the reeipro* 
i a?' ■ . 

e&l of a&. 

We have, then, from these principles., the following equiva- 
lent expressions, viz. : 

L 
%f&, equivalent to a n . 

«/^ or (*/«) m " a". 



i » /r M . _i 

.* — — or \f — " a n . 

%/a V a 

I ' * FT ~^. 

— ___. or . / — . « » 

« y a m V a m 

l 
166- It has been shown above that — = or* ; if now we 

a u 

divide I by both members of this equation, we shall hav% 

1 
a® z=z — - : hence, we conclude that, 

or* ' ' ' 
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Any factor may he transferred from the numerator to the de- 
nominator, or from the denominator to the numerator, by changing, 
the sign of its exponent. 

167* It may easily be shown that the rules for operating 
upon quantities when the exponents are positive whole numbers, 
are equally applicable when they are f factional or negative. 

In ' the first place, it is. plain that both numerator and 
denominator of the fractional exponent may be multiplied by 
the same quantity without altering the value of the expression^ 
since by definition the m th power of the m th root of a quan- 
fcity is equal to the quantity itself This principle enables us 
to reduce quantities, having fractional exponents, to equivalent 
ones having a common denominator. 

m r 

Let it be required to find the product of a n and a s * 



TilS 



/e have, a n X a* = a; ns X a n& ' 



tien 



or (Art 164), »yTS^" X *\fa™ = "^a™ + ^ * 

niB -\- n/r 

This last result is equivalent to a ns ? hence^ 

<m r ms -J- w 

a n X a s = a ns ? 

the same result that would have been obtained by the appli 
cation of the rule for the multiplication of monomials, wl: 
the exponents are positive whole numbers. 
If both exponents are negative, we shall have, 

— ~ — — 1 1 1 ms ^tJ!L 

a n a* a ns 
If one of the exponents is positive, and the other negative* 
we shall have, 

m T m -a MS i 

a 7i X «"•*= a*" X — = a n * X -^ . 
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whence. 


n^s x 




ns 
1 


f a ms 

V a n}1 


mid finally 


? 


a n X a s 


= 


?n.s — nr 

a ns s 



- ns / a ms ~" nr 



We have, therefore, for the multiplication of quantities when 
the exponents are negative or fractional, the same rule as whea 
tliej are positive whole numbers, and consequently, the same 
rule for the formation of powers. 



EXAMPLES, 
3 _ 1 2 3 1J I_ 2 

2 _J I _14 1 

2., 3a~ 2 6 3 X 2a 5 6V = 6a 5 £ 6 c 2 . 

3. 6^"^%"-^ X ha z b~ b c n = 30a 6 &~V l - w . 

i 

4. Find the square of fa 3 . 

We have, (fa 3 ) = (f) 2 X a 3 = $a s . 

5. Find the cube of -Ja\ Ans. ^d*. 

m r 

168<, Let it be required to divide a n by a s . We shall have, 

— ra r ', ms ~~~ m 

Qn __ __ __» # » a 

~~ z —a n X a s or (Art. 107), — = a "* 
a s a * 

If both exponents are negative, 

— — ; m r rn, — ms 

-—a * x a* = « ns 5 by the last article. 

r * 

a"~* 

If one exponent is negative, 

m 

ms -f~ m 



a 



- = a* X a s = a n * ? by the preceding article. 
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Hence, we see that the rule for the division of quantities, 
with fractional exponents, is the same as though the exponents 
were positive whole numbers ; and consequently we have the 
same rule for the extraction of roots, as when the exponents are 
positive whole numbers. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. a*-r-a *-=za* K 4 '=a ia . 

2. a 4 ~-a 5 = « 4 5 = a 20 , 

3. a 5 X J 4 t« 2 ^ 8 = a To & 8 , 

I 5 



4, Divide 32a 2 b«c 2 by $a«b 5 c 



?b»e 


3 

. 2" 




Ans, 


4 
4es° 5c 4 . fl 


ma- 


3 
"^ 2 C 


_ 3 


Am, 


2a 18 H. 


7. 


V 




■.J 1 . 




9. 


3 y 


r~3~' 




a. 

3 



5, Divide MafiPe 5 by 

6, %/ a 8 = a 9 ; 

8 3 W a 4 = a 8 ; 

!89 9 We see from the preceding discussion, that operations to 
be performed nipon radicals, require no other rules than those 
previously established for quantities in which the exponents are 
entire, These operations are, therefore, reduced, to simple oper 
■ations. upon fractions, with which we are already familiar. 

GENERAL EXAMPLES. 
1 2-/2 X (3)* «. . f . , + . 

I. Keduce — ~ „■■■■■- to its simplest terms. 



Am. 4 i 



li( 2 ) ¥ V 
2, Seduce •< — j~ \ to its simplest terms. 



s>\2 



2*/2(3) 



^ 3§4 
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i Beduee / ^ — ~~~ V to its simplest terms, 




^ VT(iV 6 +v^ 



4. What is the product of 



Ans, a 3 — & 2 « 

5. Divide a^ — a%' f —ah+b^ hj J ~- ^ f 8 

_4?ts. a 2 — b x 

17G. If we have an exponent which is a decimal fraction, as, 

for example, in the expression 10 * 3()1 from what has gone "b** 

_301_ , 

fore the quantity is equal to (10) 10005 or to 100 ^/{10) 30i ? the 
value of which it would be impossible to compute, by any process 
yet given, but which will hereafter be shown to be nearly equal 
to 2. hi like manner, if the exponent is a radical, as V§^ l/ll 9 
dec., we may treat the expression as though the exponents were 
fractional, since its values may be determined, to any degree of 
exactness, in decimal terms. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

W SERIES— ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION GEOMETRICAL PROPORTION Alfju* 

PROGRESSION—RECURRING SERIES—BINOMIAL FORMULA—SUMMATION QW 
SERIES—PILING SHOT AHB SHELLS, 

171 • A series, in algebra, consists of an infinite number of 
terms following one another, each of which is derived from 
one or more of the preceding ones by a fixed law, This law 
is called the law of the series. 

Arithmetical Progression* 

172. An arithmetical progression is a series, in which each 
term is derived from the preceding one by the addition of a 
constant quantity called the common difference. 

If the common difference is positive, each term will be greater 
than, the preceding one, and the progression is said to be in- 
creasing, 

If. the common difference is negative* each term will be less 
than the preceding one, and the progression is said to be 
decreasing. 

Thus, . . . 1, 8, 5, 7, . . . &e., is an increasing arithmetical 
progression, in which the common difference is 2 ; 
and . . . . . . 10, 16, 13, 10, 7, . . . is a decreasing arithmetical 

progression, in which the common difference is ~~~ 3. 

173. When a certain number of terms of an arithmetical 
progression are considered, the first of these is called the first 
term of the progression^ the last is called the last term of tlm 
progression, and both together are called the extremes. All the 
terms between the extremes are called arithmetical means. An 
arithmetical progression is often called a progression bg differences. 
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174» Let d represent the common ■ difference of the arithmeti- 
cal progression, 

a . b . c . e , / . r/ . A . &, &c., 
which is written by placing a period between each two of the 
terms. 

From the definition of a progression, it follows that, 
b z=z a ~j~ (t c ™ b + d = a + 2<-i, e = c + c? = a + 3d ; 
and, in general, any term of the series, is equal to the first 
term plus as many times (he common difference as there are pre- 
teding terms. 

Thus, let / be any term, and n the number which marks the 
place of it, Then, the number of preceding terms will be de- 
noted by n — 1, and the expression for this general term, will h% 
I z=z a ~{~ (n ~ 1 ) d. 

If d is positive, the progression will be increasing ; hence, 

In an increasing arithmetical progression, any term is equal to 
ike Jlrst term, plus the product of the common difference by the 
number of preceding terms. 

it we make n = I, we have / = a ; that is, there will be 
but one term, 

if we make 

n rr: 2, we have I = a ~f d ; 
that is, there will be two terms, and the second term is equal 
to the first plus the common difference, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. If a — Z and d=2 9 what is the 3d term? Ans. 7. 

2. If a = 5 and d = 4, what is the 6th term % Ans, 25. 
8. If a = 7 and d — 5. what is the 9th term % Ans. 47 9 

The formula, 

l = a + (n-- l)d, 

serves to find any term whatever, without determining those 
which precede it. 
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Thus, to find the 50th term of the progression, 

1 . 4 . 7 . 10 . 13 . 10 . 19, . • 
we have, /=l+49x3 = 148. 

And for the 60th term of the progression, 

1.5. 9. 13 . 17 . 21 . 25, . . . 
we have, / = 1 + 59 x 4 = 237. 

174*8 If d is negative, the progression is decreasing, and the 
formula becomes 

1=: a — {n -— l)d; that is, 
Any term of a decreasing arithmetical progression, is equal t& 
the first term plus the product of the common difference by the 
number of preceding terms. 

EXAMPLES, 

1. The first term of a decreasing progression is 60, and the 
common difference — 3 : what is the 20th term % 

I = a — {n -- 1) rf gives I = 60 — {20 - 1) 3 = 60 - 57 r, 3 9 

2. The first term is 90, the common difference — 4 : what 
is the 15th term.'? Am. 34, 

3. The first term is 100, and the common difference — 2 : 
'what is the 40th term 1 Ans. 22, 

175« If we take an arithmetical progression, 
a . b . c . . . , . i . k ' , I, 
having n terms, and the common difference c?, and designate 
the term which has p terms before it, bj t, we shall have 
I = a + pd - - - - - (1) 9 
If we revert the order of terms of the progression, con- 
sidering I as the first term, we shall have a new progression 
whose common difference is — d. The term of this new pro- 
gression which has p terms before it, will evidently he the same 
as that which has p terms after it in the given progression* 
and if we represent that term by t\ we shall have, 
f — l~~~pd - - . - . (2). 
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Adding equations (1) and (2), member to member, we find 
i + t f =: a + / ; hence, 

The sum of any two terms, at equal distances from ike extremes 
4>f an arithmetical progression^ is equal to the sum of the extremes* 

176. If the sum of the terms of a progression be repre- 
sented by Sj and a new progression be formed, by reversing 
the order of the terms, we shall have 

$=a + &-f-c-f- . . . • + i + k + 7, 
# = ■/ + & + «+ . . . . + c -p h 4" «. 
Adding these equations, member to member, we get 
%$ = (a + 1 ) + {h + 1c) + (c + t) . . . + (i + c) + + 5) + (7 + a) ; 

and, since all the sums, a + 2, b ~j-~ &, £ + £ . . . . are equal 
to each other, and their number equal to », the number of 
terms in the progression, we have 

2S = (« + % or # = I -~~^-— I ^ ; that is, 

The sum of the terms of an arithmetical progression is equal to 
half the sum of the two extremes multiplied by the number of terms* 

EXAMPLES, 

I. The extremes are 2 and 16, and the number of terms 8<: 
what is the sum of the series % 



S 



(a + l\ . a 2 + 16 

^\~2/ X **' glves = ~ 2~ X 



2. The extremes are 8 and 27, and the number of terms 12 : 
what is the sum of the series 1 Ans. 180, 

3. The extremes are 4 and 20, and the number of terms 10° 
what is the sum of the series '? Ans, 120. 

4. The extremes are 8 and 80, and the number of terms 10 s 
what is the sum of the series ? Ans. 440. 

The formulas 

/a -f A 
I — a + (n — 1) cl and $ ~ f ------ 1 X % 
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contain five quantities, a, d, n, I, and 8, and consequently give- 
rise to the following general problem, viz, : 

Any three of these Jive quantities being give?i i to determine ilu 
oilier two. 

This general problem gi^v-, rh( >o t ^e *-m HMiov mm. ^ js :~— 



a, d, 



10 



Given, 



«,<*,# 



d, n, $ 



IS 



n 7 S 



», I 



& d 






«, 3 



a, I 



n % L S\ a, d 
\ 



Vu'u^ < i i « k i >*u Q 



: (/ 



, („ - !) <-; 6-.' li^' , (,(- 'H] 



»=V n ■ ._('A"K'- i-) 

a 



a 



d- j,< ! y; 



i — ^ i (/< -l)d. 



^] ? '\cf/) <-' 









"IS ,? (n 



! 4 -' I -l 1 '*! 



a :- — I ; d = — y -rf. 



./-{.5--1K 



177, From the formula 

wc have, 'V r.~ / - - {?? - - I ) 4 : ;hai i% 

?'/•*»/>*{' Avu *>/ **?? hicreaM'fttj artlii.-ncilyA progressi*';^ i* >:q<(*j1 
& any fd/o <oiig (emu mln<ts (he pro-irsi >'/ ike common diJj^irjM^ 
i>?/ the 'Hurler of preceding tertus. 

TV3, *VVoj*j Llxe .ii rir formula, ^^ *H^* 'h^ 
, /—a 



» — 1 



5 tiiat is, 
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In a;ny arithmetical -progression, the common difference is equal 
to the last term, minus ike first term divided by the number of 
terms less one. 

If the last term is less than the first, the common diilerence 
will he negative, as it should be. 

EXAMPLES, 

1. The first term of a progression is 4 5 the last term 18, and 
the number of terms considered 5 : what is the common 
difference ? 



The formula 












■ I — a 

d :zz: •- 

n -— i 


gives 


d = 


16 .„...., 4 ^ 

= -_ = *. 






^ * he um i i i ( 


' V 


(. 


"> ^ < 




1 ^j if <] 


"\p i the i<«"nb o r n ; 


' v )1 i 




s 1 





oromo 


■hii i< n«* * I 








4 i 


* 



i ho foUon m«/ t urn , << 

To ji>td o ,< r i *> '»/ u i ? «* / n, <jttt>* 

r o m>!v % »h pa" ! > % i i ^ t, * c j a J] cop 

O t » 31 h )\ * h s r i y * - ,- j i j J mJ i i^ It j ( |'>C^ 

4 thi p>'jf • >*i, v 11* be o :>*<>*''*, ' 

*ur w, it ho< >m^> 



ihUir H b\ <iMu\'> ^ <* u * " ,i'Ui his? 

t«»rt»» 1)} ewe moie *I»*a *1 ° o'ji *'' > mwn. 
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Having obtained the common difference, form the second term 
of the progression, or the first arithmetical mean t by adding c?, or 

, to the first term a. The second mean is obtained by 



m ~j~ I 

augmenting the first by c?, &c. 



EXAMPLES. 



L Find 3 arithmetical means between 2 and 18. The formula 
7 5 — a . 18 — 2 

d = ^+l' gIY6S .^=-4~ = 4 i 
feence, the progression is 

2 . 6 . 10 . 14 . 18. 

2. Find 12 arithmetical means between 77 and 12, The 
formula 

* - - . • 7 12 ~- 77 

gives d = — — — = — 5 ; 



m + 1 ? & " IS 

hence, the progression is 

77 . 72 . 67 . 62 ..... 22 . 17 . 12. 

8. Find 9 arithmetical means and the series, "between 75 
Mid 5. 

. Am. Progression 75 . 68 . 61 . . . . -. 26 . 19 . 12 . 5. 

180. If the same number of arithmetical means be inserted, 
between the terms of a progression, taken two and. two, these 
terms, and the arithmetical means together, will form one and 
the same progression. 

For, let a \ .b . c . e . / . . . . be the proposed progression, 
and m the number of means to be inserted between a and. \ 
h and c. c and e. . . . . . 

From what has just been said, the common difference of 
®aeh partial progression will be expressed by 
b — a c — & e 7— c 
m + I 1 m + 1' ^ + 1 
which are equal to each other, since, a, 5, c, » . » are in pro- 
gression: therefore, the common difference is the same in each 
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of the partial progressions ; and since the last term of the first, 
forms the first term of the second, &c., we may conclude that 
all of these partial progressions form a single progression, 

GENERAL EXAMPLES. 

1. Fine!, the sum of the first fifty terms of the progression 

2 . 9 . 16 . 23 . . . 

For the 50th term, we have 

£ = 2 + 49 X 7 = 345, 

50 
Hence, S = (2 + 345) X — = 347 x 25 = 8675, 

% Find the' 100th term of the series 2.9. 16 . 23 . , 

Ans. 605, 

B. Find the sum of 100 terms of the series 1.3.5,7.9... 

Ans. 10000, 

4. The greatest term considered is 70, the common difference 
3, and the number of terms 21 : what is the least term and 
the sum of the terms? 

Ans. Least term 10; sum of terms 840. 

5. The first term of a decreasing arithmetical progression is 
1.0, the common difference is — ^ and the number of terms 
21 : required the sum of the terms. Ans. 140. 

6. In a progression by differences, having given the common 
difference 6, the last term 185, and the sum of the terms 2045 : 
CI tic! the first term, and the number of terms. 

Ans. First term = 5 ; number of terms 31. 

7. Find 9 arithmetical means between each antecedent and 
consequent of the progression 2 . 5 . 8 . 11 . 14 . . . 

Ans. cf = 01 

8. Find the number of men contained in a triangular bat* 
tal ion, the first rank containing 1 man, the second 2, the thin! 
3, and so on to the pJ } \ which contains n. In other words* 

m 
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find the expression for the sum of the natural numbers 1, % 
3, . . . from 1 to n. inclusively. , . s . ,, 

Ans. h = ~A__-J1. 
2 

9. Find the sum of the first n terms of the progression of 
uneven numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 . . . Ans, S^zri", 

10. One hundred stones being placed on the ground, in a 
straight line, at the distance of two yards from each other, how 
far will a person travel who shall bring them one by one to 
a basket, placed at two yards from the first stone 1 

Ans. II miles 840 yards, 

Of Ratio and Geometrical Proportion, 

1SL The Ratio of one quantity to another, is the quotient 

which arises from dividing the second by the first, Thus, the 

. „ , . h 

ratio ox a to 6, is — -. 
a 

182, Two quantities arc ;a'd <. > be pic jcrt'** «n r lo p ~ 

portion, when their ratio e^ii m th/> moo \\\,d^ i'»» <j i n ink 

themselves undergo change o£ \. m ihu , f ' >l"o of 

to 5 remains the same, v>lf ? e o and /> u >Jo<*go </<«'* >f v.dm, 
then a is said to be pro port «on.d to 6. 

183§ Four quantities are in proper don* when the ratio of the 
first to the second, is equal to the ratio of the third to the 
fourth. 

Thus, if 

A - J* 

the quantities a, 5, c and df, are said to be in propoition. We 
generally express that these quantities are proportional, by writlr g 
Iheni as follows : 

a : h : : c : d 

This algebraic expression is read, a is to b^ as c fe to <£, 
and is called a proportion, 
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184a The quantities compared, are called terms of the pro- 
portion. 

The first and fourth terms are called the extremes, the second 
and third are called the means ; the first and third are called 
antecedents* the second and fourth are called consequents^ and the 
fourth is said to he a fourth proportional to the other three. 

If the second and third terms are the same, either of these 
Is said to be a mean proportional between the other two. Thus, 
Hi the proportion 

a : b : : b : c, 
> ? c r m< m pu \ p 1 l»^v i •? d ,»<«** am to be 
i th'ul j> >j i mi< " <md /;. 

)T n r -m j 1 i* k > * ia s d\) p mo l»( ual mi i om Is 
}xO! ^i i i <> h i . n ( 1 Ji I 1 od 1 i 
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!i \„ i i 
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1 1 
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»; *<i , 
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i> 1 




1 ^ 


r»cdsiif, mm 
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5 ^ 

» 1 
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*-; c 


I hits 










. 5. t 


t(, 


O I 




n 1 



* ]- j i ! «>'* i nm each 

5 ! ^> n ? ioK ing it 

( O ? u I' 

< x i i < <- lu h * > the 

i J ) ] / m (j t j. 

» h n ! j » ' u'k pre* 

< i o 3 t' >/m^ /m 



n i I- i i h* * ]<, i^Omt JOl! 

1 i 
„ . . ?<» f ? A i - , I Uj a i ii< nn ^ ;ion» 

It ma* "* o J \ I { 4. 4 ^omm c « moo <rn < (ion- 

j i m l p o >o i » i I h '(**« km e •> m » >o * mnal 

? < \e ,» >* ii v s l di 1ff ^ f ^ 

]£> Tm , < o «v om il j>'0^m ion, 

♦*, o rh<»m^ fo * ! defm? >n ai m ><»i^ ** n Hk follow 
Lag equations . 

& r= ar, c = 5r = sr 3 ? J =r cr =r a:r 3 ? e = cff = «y* « . • | 
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and, in general, any term, n, that is, one which lias n ~~~ I terms 
before it, is expressed by ar n ~~K 

Let / be this term ; we have the formula 

bj means of -which we can obtain mj term without being 
obliged to find all the terms which precede it, That is, 

Any term of a geometrical progression is equal to ike first term 
multiplied by the ratio raised to a power -whose exponent denote® 
ike number of preceding terms, 

SXAMFLES. 

■ L Mud the 5th term of the progression 

2 : 4 : 8 : 16, &c, 
III which the first term is 2, and the common ratio % 
5th term = 2 X 2 4 = 2 x 16 = 32, 
% Find the 8th term of the progression 
2:6 : 18 : 54 e . c , 
8th term =2xS 7 =2x 2187 == 4874, 
S. Find the 12th term of the progression 

64 : 16 : 4 : 1 : 4" • • 

4 

/ 1 y 1 4 3 1 1 

I2th term = 64 ^ j = — = - = gg ^ 

188® We will now explain the method of determining the sum 
of n terms of the progression 

a : b t e i d % e : / r . . . : i i h : 1 ? ' 

of which the ratio is r. 

If we denote the sum of the series by S, and the n* & term 
hj I, we shall have 

$ = a + ar -f- ar 2 •...-+• ar***"" 2 ~f ar*^ 1 
if we multiply both members by r ; we have 

Sr z- ar 4- a? 2 + ar 3 ...-+- «■?'""" J --f ^r n ; 



Oil xv. vnt.: ''/.o;,ii:i , Kic^L ! j zogkk^o:t. Am 

ami by subti-i)t*Uij^ the fiisl equation ih>!n tbe second, membe? 

£VoiU iVOlvhvVj 

$r — - $ = «r R — &, whence, $ ™ ~~- ---• ; 

substituting for ar n 7 its value ^r ? we have 

$ = -~ ; that is, 

r ~~~ I 

To obtain the mm of any number of terms of & progression 
by -quotients, 

Multiply ike last term by the ratio, subtract the first ierm from 
this product^ and divide the remainder by the ratio diminished by L 

EXAMPLES. 

L Find the sum of eight terms of the progression 

2 : 6 : 18 : 54 : 162 . « . : 4374 

lr -- a 181 22 — 2 
8 ~~~ = — — __ ~ z 6ob0. 

r — I 2 

% Find the sum of five terms of the progression 
2 : 4 : 8 : 16 : 82; . . . . 
„ lr ~~~ a 64 — 2 __ ^ 



~* r — I 1 

3, Find the sum of ten terms of the progression 

2 : 6 ; 18 : 54 : 162 . . . 2 X 3 9 = 39364 

Ans. 5904a 

*. \\o^ uu; ma; h" ul >eha! o ed ir *> u.u or tvoho momh% 
^ ] \'.' M ,V f ^t lOomk ^2 t x ^ k » f emd months* tiu* thud 
tuj'np, n 1 o o ! . (<u ? i 4ic <-Jm^ r> vim tit I oir^ double mh* 
^ist ; j*i>(| v^h»i '»'!' ]m i*m h --t payiiHii ' 

x ,a. DoM, J0!>;> h t jjauiuoi. hV(K8 

5. A gentleman married Ms daughter on New-Year's day, and 
gave her husband Is. toward her portion, and was to double it 
on the first day of every month during the year ; what was hei 
portion? Ans. £204 1G& 
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6. A man bought 10 bushels of wheat on the condition that 
he should pay 1 cent for the first bushel, 3 for the second, 9 
for the third, and so on to the last ; what did he pay for 
the last bushel j and for the ten bushels'? 

Ans. Last bushel, $196 88; total cost, §295,24, 

189§ When the progression Is decreasing, we have r < 1 and 

I < a ; the above formula for the sum is then written under 

the form 

- Ir 



S: 



1 — r 

in order that both terms of the fraction may be positive,, 
By substituting ar n ^ x for I, in the expression for $ 3 

ar n — a ^ a — ar n 

JS = — , or & = ~~ . 

r — I 1 — r 

EXAMPLES, 

1, Find the sum of the first five terms of the progression 
32 : 16 : 8 : 4 : 2, 



a - 


- Ir 


1 

2" 


(4> 


= 62, 


- i . 


- r 



2. Find the sum of the first twelve terms of the progression 



64 : 16 : 4 : 1 



4 * 65586' 



64 - — L- X 4" 256 l 



_, « — £r " 65536 4 65536 ._ 65585 

l™~r ' j^ " 3 ~~ ! 196608° 

T 

We perceive that the principal difficulty consists in obtain big 
the numerical value of the last term, a tedious operation,, evesa 
when the number of terms is not very great, 

I §0a If in the formula 

a ( r » _ 1) 
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we make r=.~l it reduces to 

This result sometimes indicates inde termination ; but it often 
arises from, the existence of a common factor in both numerator 
and denominator of the fraction, "which factor becomes 5 in con- 
sequence of a particular supposition. 

Such is the fact in the present case, since both terms of the 
fraction contain the factor r — 1, which becomes 0, for the par- 
ticular supposition r z=r. 1. 

If we divide both terms of the fraction by this common factor, 
we shall find (Art, 00), 

8 =: ar n ~~ l + ar n - z -f ar n ~ 3 + . . \ • -f ar + a, 

in which, if we make r .~~ 1, we get 

S = a + a + a +&+••••• + a ™ ^#» 

We ought to have obtained this result; for, under the suppo- 
sition made, each term of the progression became equal to a, 
and since there are n of them, their sum should be na. 

191 a From the two formulas 

nt & ~~ a 

Z = ar*- 1 , and # ~ 



r - 1' 

several properties may be deduced. We shall consider only 
some of the most important. 
The first formula gives 

l . - 1 /T 

r n ~~ l == — , whence r = \ / —- . 
a V a 

The expression 

_ 



furnishes the means for resolving the following problem, viz . 

To find m geometrical means between two given numbers a and 

h ; that is, to find a number m of means, which will form ivilh a 
and h, considered as extremes, a geometrical progression, 



MS 



kLV:iv.s is 0/ iUJl , J? V 



^'L5AA YTQ, 



To find tin erk It ^ on'* uc v -> nm u m, m i h* ;'u'**.«, 
Now, the *vm>hvd numb >* of m \m > oonm t ,\ i!w i >U 1 number 
of terms considered v\ ] A he ^pi li to t*i -\- 'I ^*v-( v ^ »*\ we 
have I -~~ b x ihoretbtv. the value of r lx« ».n' 

,= y_ ; that is, 

.Zb j£«J the ratio, divide the second of the given numbers by the 
first; then i, street thai root of the quotient whose hides is on®. 
greater thai* the rcquire<l number of means: 
Hence the progression is 

jo 1 b° 

~ : a \/ — : a V — : , . . 6. 



EXAMPLES. 

L To Insert six geometrical means between trie numbers II 
and 884, we make m = 0, whence from the formula. 
"384 



■ = */128 = 2; 

hence, we dedn.ee the progression 

3 : 6 : 12 : 24 : 48 : 96 : 192 : 384, 
2, Insert four geometrical means between the numbers 2 and 
486. The progression is 

2 : 6 : 18 : 54 : 162 : 486, 

Rm<wmc. -- When the s:ime number of geomoiriecJ me; ns i\rt 
Inserted between each n\m of the terms of a geometrical pro- 
gression, all ihe progre-oons thus formed \*iil, when lakoa to- 
«* ether, romd-tido a shigh; progression, 

Progressions having an infinite number of terms, 

192a Let there be the decreasing progression 
a : b : e : d : e : f : .. . ., 

containing an infinite number of terras. The formula 



S = 



a ~~ ar n 
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which expresses the sum of n terms, can be put under the form 

a ar n 



S = 



1 — r 1 — r 

Now, since the progression is decreasing, r is a proper frac- 
tion, and r n is also a fraction, which diminishes as n increases. 
Therefore, the greater the number of teims we take, the more 

will X r n diminish, and consequently, the nearer will the 

sum of these terms approximate to an equality with the first 

part of S; that is, to . Finally, when n is taKen greater 

than any assignable number, or when 

. a 

n = qo, then X r n 

1 — r 

will be less than any assignable number, or will become equal 

' to ; and the expression will represent the true value of 

the sum of all the terms of the series. Hence, 

The sum of the terms of a decreasing progression, in which the 
number of terms is infinite, is 



1 - r 

This is, properly speaking, the limit to which the partial sums 
approach, as we take a greater number of terms of the pro- 
gression. The number of terms may be taken so great as to 

make the difference between the sum, and , as small as 

1 — r 

we please, and the difference will only become zero v hen the 

number of terms taken is infinite. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. Find the sum of 



,1111. 

1 : — : — : — : — : &c. . 
3 9 27 81 
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We have, for the sum of the terms, 

a 1 3 



S : 



1 "~ V _ I 2 

"3 



2. Again, take the progression 

11111, 
1: 2" : T : T : 16 : 32 S & °" 

We have S 



What is the error, in each example for n = 4, n = 5, w = 6? 

Indetermin a te Co-efficien is, 

193. An Identical Equation is one which is satisfied for any 
values that may be assigned to one or more of the quantities 
which enter it. It differs materially from an ordinary equation. 

The latter, when it contains but one unknown quantity, can 
only be satisfied for a limited number of values of that quan- 
tity, whilst the former is satisfied for any value whatever of 
th@ indeterminate quantity which enters it. 

It differs also from the indeterminate equation. Thus, if in 

the ordinary equation 

ax + by + cz + d = 

values be assigned to x and y at pleasure, and corresponding 

values of z be deduced from the equation, these values taken 

together will satisfy the equation, and an infinite number of 

sets of values may be found which will satisfy it (Art. 88). 

But if in the equation 

ax -j- by + cz + d = 0, 

we impose the condition that it shall be satisfied for any 

values of x, y and 2, taken at pleasure, it is then called an 

iden tica I eq uatlo n . 

194. A quantity is indeterminate when it admits of an infinite 
cumber of values. 

Let us assume the identical equation, 

A + Bx+ Cx* + Dx*+ &c = .-- - (1), 
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ill which the co-efficients, A, B, C, D : &c, are entirely hide 
pendent of x. 

If we make*# = in equation (1) all the terms containing 
x reduce to 0, and we find 

-4 = 0. 
Substituting this value of A in equation (1), and factoring, 
it becomes, 

x (B+ Cx + Dx 2 + &c.,) = - - - - - (2), 
which may be satisfied by placing x = 0, or by placing 

B + Cx + Dx 2 + &c. = (3). 

The first supposition gives a common equation, satisfied only 
for x = 0. Hence, equation (2) can only be an identical equa- 
tion under a supposition which makes equation (3) an identical 
equation. 

If, now, we make x — in equation (3), all the terms con- 
taining x will reduce to 0, and we find 

B = 0. 
Substituting this value of B in equation (3), and factoring, 
we get 

x(C + Dx + &c.) = (4). 

In the same manner as before, we may show that (7=0, 
and so we may prove in succession that each of the co-efficients 
Z), B\ &c, is separately equal to : hence, 

In every identical equation, either member of which is 0, in- 
volving a single indeterminate quantity, the co-efficients of the 
different powers of this quantity are separately equal to 0. 
195. Let us next assume the identical equation 

a -f bx + cx 2 + &c. = a' + b'x + c'x 2 + &c. 
By transposing all the terms into the first member, it may 
be placed under the form 

(a - a') + (b - V) x + {c - c') x 2 + &c. = 0. 
Now, from the principle just demonstrated, 

a — a! = 0, b — b' — 0, c — c — 0, &c, &c. ; 
whence, a = a' , b = b' , c = c' , &c, &c. ; that is, 
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In an identical equation containing but one indeterminate quan- 
tity, the co- efficients of the like powers of that quantity in tJie 
two members, are equal to each other. 

198. We may extend the principles just, deduced to identical 
equations containing any number of indeterminate quantities. 
For, let us assume that the equation 
a + bx + b'y + b n z -(- &c. + ex 2 + c'y 2 + c"z 2 + &c. + dx* 

+ rfy + &c = o - - - (l), 

is satisfied independently of any values that may be assigned 
to #, y, z, &c. If we make all the indeterminate quantities 
except x equal to 0, equation (1), will reduce to 

a + bx + ex 2 + dx z -\- &c. = ; 
whence, from the principle of article 194, 

a = 0, 6 = 0, c = 0, df = 0, &c 

If, now, we make all the arbitrary quantities except y equal 
to 0, equation (1) reduces to, 

a + b'y + c'y 2 + d'y 3 + &c, = ; 
whence, as before, 

a = 0, V = 0, c' = 0, d f = 0, &c. 
and similarly we have 

b" = 0, c" = 0, &c. 

The principle here developed is called the principle of hide 
terminate co -efficients, not because the co-efficients are really 
indeterminate, for we have shown that they are separately 
equal to 0, but because they are co-efficients of indeterminate 
quantities. 

19T« The principle of Indeterminate Co-efficients is much used 
ir developing algebraic expressions into series. 

For example, let us endeavor to develop the expression, 



a' + b'x' 
into a series arranged according to the ascending powers of a?. 
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Let us assume a development of the proposed, form, 

— % - = P + Ox + Rx 2 + Sx 3 + &o. - - - (1), 
a -\- b x x ' 

in which P, §, P, &c, are independent of a?, and depend upon 

a, a' and &' for their values. It is now. required to find such 

values for P, Q, P, &c, as will make the development a true 

one for all values of x. 

By clearing of fractions and transposing all the terms into 
«he first member, we have 

Pa' + Qa' x + Ra f x 2 + &c. = 0. 
- a + Pb' + Qb f &c. 

Since this equation is true for all values of x, it is identi- 
cal, and from the principle of Art. 194, we have 
Pa' ~ a = 0, Qa' + Pb' = 0, Pa/ + Qb' = 0, &c, &c. ; whence, 

a a a' z a a 6 

Substituting these values of P, Q^ P, &c, in equation (1), 
it becomes 

« = V^'* + ^-^W&c. - - (2). 
a' + &'# a' a z a' 3 a' 4 v ; 

Since we may pursue the same course of reasoning upon 
any like expression, we have for developing an algebraic ex- 
pression into a series, the following 

RULE. 

I. Place the given expression equal to a development of the 
form P+ Qx + Ex 2 + c£c, clear the resulting equation of frac- 
tions, and transpose all of the terms into the first member of 
the equation. 

II. Then place the co-efficients of the different powers :f the let- 
ter, with reference to which the series is arranged, separately equal 
to 0, and from these equations find the values of P, Q, P, dc. 

III. Having found these values, substitute them for P, Q, R, &c>, 
in the assumed development, and the result will be the develop- 
ment required. 
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EXAMPLES. 



1. Develop into a series. 



a a 4 a 6 



2. Develop -, rr- into a series. 

1 (a — x) 2 



1 2x Sx 2 4a; 3 

Ans. —r + — + -T + ~T + &Cl 
a 2 a J a 4 a 5 



o. Develop — into a series. 

1 — 6x 

Ans. 1 + 5a; + 15a? 2 + 45a; 3 + 135a 4 + &c. 

198» We have hitherto supposed the series to be arranged 
according to the ascending powers of the unknown quantity, 
commencing with the power, but all expressions cannot be 
developed according to this law. in such cases, the application 
of the rule gives rise to some absurdity. 

For example, if we apply the rule to develop -, we 

shall have, 

_L- = P + Qx+ Rx* + &c. - - - (1). 

Sx — x z 

Clearing of fractions, and transposing, 

- 1 + SPx + 3Q x 2 + &c. = ; 
- P 
Whence, by the rule, 

-1=0, 3P = 0, SQ - P = 0, &c 

Now, the first equation is absurd, since — 1 cannot equal 0, 
Hence, we conclude that the expression cannot be developed ac- 
cording to the ascending powers of x. beginning at a: . 

We may, however, write the expression under the form 

_I x , and by the application of the rule, develop the factor 

x 3 — x 

, which gives 



= ~- -f --x + ^ + QT* 3 + <fcc; 



3 _ x ™ 3 » 9 '27 '81 
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whence, by substitution, 

1 l , l o , 1 , 1 2 1 x 
■ = h — x° H x A x 2 4- &c. 

Sx~x 2 Sx ^ 9 ^ 27 ^81 

Since — is equal to Sx~^ (Art. 166), we see that the &-«e devei- 

opment contains a term with a negative exponent, and the sup- 
position made in equation (1) ought to have failed. 

Recurring Series. 

199. The development of fractions of the form ■ , _, . &c. 
1 a'+b it- 

gives rise to the consideration of a kind of series, called recur- 
ring series. 

A recurring series is one in which any term is equal to the 
algebraic sum of the products obtained by multiplying one or 
more of the preceding terms by certain fixed quantities. 

These fixed quantities, taken in their proper order, constitute 
what is called the scale of the series. 

£00. If we examine the development 

a a ab' ab' 2 _ ab' 3 _ 

, ■ ,, = — r 2 x + ~tt x2 77 ^ + &c -> 

a -\~ o x a a z a ° a 4 

we shall see, that each term is formed by multiplying the pre- 

b f 

ceding one by x. This is called a recurring series of the 

first order, because the scale of the • series contains but one 
term. 

The expression -x is the scale of the series, and the ex 

pression is called the scale of the co-efficients. 

It may be remarked, that a geometrical progression is a recus 
ring series of the first order. 

£01. Let it be required to develop the expression 
a + bx 



a f + b f x -j- c'x 2 



into a series. 
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Assume 
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= P + Qx + fix 2 + Sx 3 + &c. 



a' + b'x + c'a: 2 
Clearing of fractions, and transposing, we get 

x 3 + & c - 



iV 


+ e«' 


x -{- fia' 


X 2 + &' 


— 6« 


+ Pb' 


+ ©3' 


+ i2&' 




- b 


+ Pc' 


+ Qc' 



0. 



Therefore, we have 

iV — « = 0, or, 

#a' + PI/ - &r=0, or, 

Ra' + Qb'+P</=0, or, 

Sa' + i&' + §C = 0, or, 



/7 7 /v' 



£ = - --^- 
a 



v9i 



&a, &c; 



from which we see that, commencing at the third, each co-effi- 
cient is formed by multiplying the two which precede it, re- 



spectively, by 



and 



-, viz., that which immediately 



precedes the required co-efficient by -, that which precedes 

c /s 
it two terms by 7 , and taking the algebraic sum of the pro 

ducts. Hence, 

(-- --) 

\ a" a'/ 

is the scale of the co-efficients. 

From this law of formation ofi the co-efficients, it follows that 
the third term, and every succeeding one, is formed by multi- 

plying the one that next precedes it by -#, and the second 

of 
preceding one by # 2 , and then taking the algebraic sum of 

these products : hence, 

\ of a' I 

is the scales of the series. 
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This scale contains two terms, and the series is called a re- 
curring series of the second order. In general, the order of a 
recurring series is denoted by the number of terms in the scale 
of the series. 

The development of the fraction 

a + bx + ex 2 
a' + Vx + cfx 1 + d' x 3 ' 

gives rise to a recurring series of the third order, the scale of 
which is, 

\V X ' ~ a'*' ~~ a' X y 

and, in general, the development of 

a + ox 4" cx2 + • • • to 1 ""* 1 
a' + b'x + c / x 2 + . . . k'x n ' 

gives a recurring series of the n th order, the scale of which is 
\ a! a' of I 

General demonstration of the Binomial Theorem. 

202. It has been shown (Art. 60), that any expression of the 
form z m — y m , is exactly divisible by z — y, when m is a po«»rtvp 
whole number, giving, 

gtn __ ytlt 



z — y 

The number of terms in the quotient is equal to m, and if 
we suppose z = y, each term will become z 7 " -1 ; hence, 



/ z m __ y m\ 



The notation employed in the first member, simply indicates 
what the quantity within the parenthesis becomes when we make 

V =*. 

We now propose to show that this form is true when m is 
fractional and when it is negative. 

17 
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P 

First, suppose m fractional, and equal to — . 

_L JL 

Make z ? = v, whence z 2 = vP and z = M ; 

and y ? = u, whence y 1 = up and y = uv . 

^ — wi» 



p 



hence, 



z q — y<L V P _ U P V — 11 



z — y v$ — u% vQ — ui 



V — u 
If now, we suppose y == z, we have v == w, and since ^ and q 
are positive whole numbers, we have 

JL -L) ( VP ~ UP ) 

\ Z 2 — V? f \ V — U Jv = u VVP- 1 V p — -1 



z — y \ y-z (v q ~ u q \ oy 






v q~l 



Second, suppose m negative, and either entire or fractional. 
By observing that 

we have, 

y = — z~™ yr™ X 



0— y z —y 

If, now, we make the supposition that y = 0, the first factoi 
of the second member reduces to — z~ 2m , and the second fac- 
tor, from the principles just demonstrated, reduces to mz m ~ l ; 
hence, 

We conclude, therefore, that the form is general, 

203« By the aid of the principles demonstrated in the last 
article, we are able to deduce a formula for the develop- 
ment of 

(x + a) m , 

when the exponent m is positive or negative, entire or fractional 
Let us assume the equation, 

(1 + z) m = P + Qz + Bz* + $z* + &c. - - - (1), 
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in which, P, Q } R, &c., 'are independent of 3, and depend upon 
1 and m for their values. It is required to find such values 
for them as will make the assumed development true for every 
possible value of z. 

If, in equation (1) we make 2 = 0, we have 

P= 1. 
Substituting this value for P, equation (1) becomes, 

(1 + z) m - 1 + Qz + Rz 2 + /Sfe 3 + &c. - - - (2). 
Equation (2) being true for all values of £, let us make £ == y ; 
whence, 

(1 + y)» = 1 + §y + Ry 2 + Sy* + &o. - - - (3). 
Subtracting equation (3) from (2), member from member, and 
dividing the first member by (1 + z) — - (1 -f ?/), and the second 
member by its equal z — ?/, we have, 

^FP^t = Q^+x^ + ^^ + *»■ ■ W. 

{l+z) — (l+y) z-y z — y z — y 

If, now, we make 1 + z = 1 + y, when ce z ■= y , the first 

member of equation (4), from previous principles, becomes 

m (1 + z) m ~ J , and the quotients in the second membrr become 
respectively, 

to\ = l lt=J?\ ^^Itllf) = 3**,&c.&c. 

\z — y) y = z \z — y) y = t '\z — ij/ y=t 

Substituting these results in equation (4) we have, 

m (1 + zY~ l == Q + 2i£z + 3& 2 + 4 TV + &c. - - - (5). 

Multiplying both members of equation (5) by (1 + z), we find, 



m (1 -f- z) m = Q + 2R 

+ e 



z + 3$ 
+ 2E 



z 2 +4T 
+ 35 



s 3 + &c. - - - (6). 



If we multiply both members of equation (2) by m, we have 
m(l + z) m = m + mQz + mRz 2 + mSz 3 + mTz* -f &c. (7). 

The second members of equations (6) and (7) are equal to 
each other, since the first members are the same ; hence, we 
have the equation, 



m + m Qz + mRz 2 + mSz 3 + &c. = $ + 2R 

- Q 



z+SS\z 2 + 4:T 
+2.A1 +35 



> 3 +&c-(8) 
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This equation being identical, we have, (Art. 195), 



Q —m, 


- or, . 


- «=f. 




2B+ Q = mQ,- 


or, - 


m(m — 1) 
■ B= 1 . 2 ; 




ZS+2B = m£ 9 


- or, - 


m(m — 1) (m • 
■ S = 1.2. 


-2) 
3 


lT+ZS^=m$, 


- or, - 


^ m(ra — 1) (m - 
1.2. 


-2) 
3 


&c., 


dec., 


&c. 





Substituting these values in equation (2), we obtain 

+ ^-l)( TO -2)(m-3) s4 + &o _ _ _ (9)< 

If now, in the last equation, we write — for z, and then mul- 
tiply both members by # m , we shall have, 

m(m—l) n n , m(m— 1) (m— 2) _ 
(x +a) m =x m +max r *~ 1 + -\ — ^ aV»- 2 -| *— — £±- ; ~a 3 x"*- s 

1 . Z 1 . 4> • t> 

+ dz;e. . . (10). 

Hence, we conclude, since this formula is identical with that 
deduced in Art. 136, that the form of the development of (x-\-a) m 
will be the same, whether m is positive or negative, entire or 
fractional. 

It is plain that the number of terms of the development, when 
in is either fractional or negative, will be infinite. 

Applications of the Binomial Formula. 

204. If in the formula (x + a) m = 

(a t m— la 2 , m —I m —2 a 3 \ 

# 2 # 2 2 3 a; 3 / 
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we make m = — , it becomes (x + a)n or \/ x -\- a = 
n \ / V 



1-1 . . 1-1 1-2 3 



-/ lain a 2 , 1 n n a 3 t \ 

xHl +-.- + -.— ^—.- + — .—s — . — ^ .-3+ ...1 

or, reducing, *!/# 4- <* = 

1/, ,1 a 1 w- ■— 1 a 2 , 



a 1 w- — 1 a 2 , 1 n — 1 2» — 1 a 3 



^ # n 2^ # 2 n 2n 

The fifth term, within the parenthesis, can be found by mul- 
tiplying the fourth by — and by —, then changing the sign 

of the result, and so on. 

205. The formula just deduced may be used to find an approx- 
imate root of a number. Let it be required to find, by means 
of it, the cube root of 31. 

The greatest perfect cube in 31 is 27. Let x = 27 and a = 4: 
making these substitutions in the formula, and putting 3 in the 
place of n, it becomes 

, l=m+ ±< ».».» + '4.4. M 



+ &c.\ 



3 *27* 3 * 3 '729 ' 3 ' 3 ' 9 ' 19683 

__1 11! 256 
3 " 3 ' 9 ' 3 ' 531441 
or, by reducing, 

3T=8 + ±-J^+-^ *™- + *». 

^ 27 2137 ^ 531441 43046721 ^ 

Whence, l/3l =3 . 14138, which, as we shall show presently, 
is exact to within less than .00001. 

We may, in like manner, treat all similar cases : hence, for 
extracting any root, approximative^, by the binomial formula, 
we have the following 

RULE. 

Find the perfect power of the degree indicated, which is nearest 
to the given number, and place this in the formula for x. Sub- 
tract this power from the given number, and substitute this differ- 
ence, which will often be negative, in the formula for a. Perform 
the operations indicated, and the result will be the required root 
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EXAMPLES. 



1/ 1\^ 

L i/2S = 27 8 /l -f — j = 8.0366. 




2. zfW^z (32 - 2)* = 32* A - -~j = 1.9744. 

i 

3. ^/39"= (32 + 7)* = 32~ 5 /l + ~] = 2.0807. 

i 

4. ^108" = (128 - 20) T -, 128 y /l - 4) = 1.95204. 

206. When the terms of a series go on decreasing in value, 
the series is called a decreasing series ; and when they go on 
increasing in value, it is called an increasing series. 

A converging series is one in which the greater the number 
of terms taken, the nearer will their sum approximate to a 
fixed value, which is the true sum of the series. When the 
terms of a decreasing and converging series are alternately 
positive and negative, as in the first example above, we can 
determine the degree of approximation when we take the sum 
of a limited number of terms for the true sum of the series. 

Tor, let a — b + c — d-\- e — /-f • • ., &c., be a decreasing 
series, b, c, d, . . . being positive quantities, and let x denote 
the true sum of this series. Then, if n denote the number of 
terms taken, the value of x will be found between the sums 
of n and n + 1 terms. 

For, take any two consecutive sums, 

a — b + c — d -\- e —f and a — b + c — d + e— -f+g. 

In the first, the terms which follow — /, are 
+ g — A, + k — I + . . ; 
but, since the series is decreasing, the terms g — h, Jc — I „ . 
&c, are positive ; therefore, in order to obtain the complete 
^alue of ar, a positive number must be added to the sum 
a — b f- c — d -\- e —f. Hence, we have 

a — b-\-c — d-\-e — /<#* 
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In the second sum, the terms which follow 4- g, are - k 
+ h — I + m . . . . Now, — h + k, — I + m . . . &c, are 
negative ; therefore, in order to obtain the sum of the series, 
a negative quantity must be added to 

a — b + c — d + 6 — f+g; 

or, in other words, it is necessary to diminish it. Consequently, 

a — 6 + c — d -\- e ~f+ g > x. 

Therefore, x is comprehended between the sums of the first 
n and the first n + 1 terms. 

But the difference between these two sums is equal to g ; and 
ssince x is comprised between them, g must be greater than 
the difference betw een x and either of them ; hence, the error 
committed by taking the sum of n terms, a — b-\-c — d + e— f 
of the series, for the sum of the series is numerically less than 
the following term. 

207. The binomial formula serves also to develop algebraic 
expressions into series. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To develop the expression , we have, 

_i_ = (i _ *)-i. 

1 — Z v J 

[n the binomial formula, make m = — 1, x — I, and a = — a,, 
and it becomes 

•i — 1—i (-j- ?\ — l ZL 



(1 _ z) -l = 1 - 1 . (-^3) - 1 . —L-l . (-*)2 



1 _ 1 _ 1 _ 2 
- 1 '— — — 8— •(—)*-••• 

or, performing the operations indicated, we find for the de- 
velopment, 

— — = (1 - Z)~ l =l+2+2 2 + 2 3 + ^H&C. 

1 — z 

We might have obtained this result, by applying the rule 
for division. 
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2. Again take the expression, 

(T^F - Ml-*)" 3 . 
Substituting in the binomial formula — 3 for m, 1 fcr a?, 
and — z for a, it becomes, 

(l-s)-* = l-3.(-*)-3.^=-i.(-«)* 

-3.^I.nl^. ( _,)3_ &0 . 

Performing the indicated operations and 'multiplying by 2 ? 
we find 

2 



(I-*) 3 



2 (1 + 3z + 6z 2 + 10z 3 + 15z 4 + &c). 



3. To develop the expression l/2z — z 2 we first place it 
under the form 3 J r 2z xll — ^"J 3 - By the application of the 
binomial formula, we find 



1 _i_ __! 2__iL 

6 * 36 * 648 ' 



hence, %j2z - z 2 = 3/2s|l - — z - — z 2 - — Q z 3 -, &c.j 



4. Develop the expression -? — = (a + 6)~ 2 into a series, 

5. Develop into a series. 

r + x 

/>»2 /v3 /v>4 

^his. r — x-\ H ~, &c. 

^2 _l_ ^2 

6. Develop the square root of — ~ into a series. 

V2 /y>4 /v>6 

a 2 

7. Develop the cube root of y-r -— into a series. 

(a 2 + # ) 
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Summation of Series. 

208. The Summation of a Series, is the operation of finding 
an expression for the sum of any number of terms. Many 
useful series may be summed by the aid of two auxiliary series. 

Let there be a given series, whose terms may be derived from 

the expression —. — -- — -, by giving to p a fixed value, and then 
n(n + P) 

attributing suitable values to q and n. 

Let there be two auxiliary series formed from the expressions 

— and — - — , so that the 'values of p, g, and n, shall be the 

n n + p 

same as in the corresponding terms of the first series. 

It can easily be shown that any term of the first series is 

equal to — multiplied by the excess of the corresponding term 

in the second series, over that in the third. 
For, if we take the expression 

±/± £_\ 

p\n n + 'PI 

and perform the operations indicated, we shall get the expression, 

■ hence, we have 



n{n + p) ' 

JJSL £_V 

p\n n + p) ' 



n(n -\- p)~~ p\n n + p t 
which was to be proved. 

It follows, therefore, that the sum of any number of terms of 
tlie first series, is equal to — multiplied by the excess of the sum 

of the corresponding terms in the second series, over that of the 
corresponding terms in the third series. 

Whenever, therefore, we can find this last difference, it is 
always possible to sum the given series. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Required the sum of n terms of the series 

1.2^ 2.3^ 3.4 ^4.5^ 
Comparing the terms of this series with the expression 

g 

n(n + pY 

we see that making p = 1, £ = 1, and w = 1, 2, 3, 4, &c, in 
succession, will produce the given series. 

The two corresponding auxiliary series, to n terms, are 

> + ^i+i+ ± 



23 4 w w + 1 

The difference between the sums of n terms of the first and 
second auxiliary series is 

1 ■ — -, or, if we denote the sum 

n -f- 1 

of n terms of the given series by #, we have, 

n + 1 
If the number of terms is infinite ?2 = oo and 

5 = 1. 
2. Required the sum of n terms of the series 

1.3^3. 5^5. 7^7. 9^9. 11^ ' 
If we compare the terms of this series with the expression 

g 

n{n + pY 

we see that p = 2, # = 1, and w = 1, 3, 5, 7, &c, in suc- 
cession. 
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The two auxiliary series, to n terms, are, 





•4+ 


1 
5 


+ 


T + 


and 


7 + 


1 
5 


+ 


1 + 


hence, 


as before, 




8: 


4(> 


If n 


= 00, we : 


find 


S 


1 



2n - 1' 



+ ^+ 



2n 



2n - 1 ^ 2n + 1 ? 



2' 
3. Required the sum of n terms of the series 

1.4^ 2.5^ 3.6^ 4.7 ^ 
Here ^ = 3, q = 1, » = 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

The two auxiliary series, to n terms, are, 

'■+i- +1+ * +-^+- 



4 ^ 5 ^ n n+ l^n + 2 n-f-3 5 

hence, #=—(14-77+-^- 



2 3 n + 1 » + 2 w- + 3/ 

If 71=00, £ = — . 

4. Required the sum of the series 

_4_ , _1 , 4 4 4 

1 . 5 + 5 . 9 + 9 . 13 "^ 13 . 17 + IT . 21 + C * 

J.01S. 1. 

5. Find the sum of n terms of the series, 

__2 3_ J 5_ 6 _ 

3.5 5.7^7.9 9.11 "*" 11.13 °* ' ' * 

Here p — 2, ? = 2, — 3, +4, — 5, + 6, &c 

n= 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, &c. 
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The two auxiliary series are, 

2 3,4 5 n+\ 

■ + TT --7T+ =F; 



3 5 ' 7 9' ^2^ + 1 

_2_ __ 3 _4_ „ n _ n + 1 



5 79 2^ + 1 ^ 2n + 3 ' 

If n is even, the upper sign is used, and the quantity m 
the last parenthesis becomes . + 1, in which case 

s= l ( 2 \ n+1 \ 1 1 i 1 i n + l \ 

2 \ 3 ~ t " 2w + 3/ 2 2 \ 3 "*" 2» + 3/' 
If n is odd, the lower sign is used, and the quantity in the 
last parenthesis becomes 0, in which case 

1 /2 n+l \ 

2 \ 3 2n + 3/' 

If in either formula we make 
1 



n + 1 1 + * , 1 , 

» = oo , - — — - = — becomes — , and 

2n + 3 3 2 

^ -^ 

n 


'■4 


6. Find the sum of n terms of the series, 




1 11 1 . 
r3""^4 + 3^~"4^' &C * 




Here, p = 2, ? = 1, - 1, +1, -1 + 1, - 1, 


&C. 


n = 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 




The two auxiliary series are, 




1 ~2 + 3-4 + 5-"6 + ••■• "^ 




1- X * + l X 4- = 1 + X 


1 


'3 4*5 6 -*" w - w + 


l^n-j 2* 


whence, 5 = — ( — =F — r—r ±- — — ^V 
2 \ 2 w + 1 n + 2/ 




If n = oo, we find S = -r. 

4 
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Of the Method by Differences. 

209. Let a, b, c, d . . . . &c., represent the successive terms 
of a series formed according to any fixed law ; then if each 
term be subtracted from the succeeding one, the several re 
mainders will form a new series called the first order of dif- 
ferences. If we subtract each term of this series from the 
succeeding one, we shall form another series called the second 
order of differences, and so on, as exhibited in the annexed 
table. 
a, b, c, d, e, 

b— a, c— 5, d— c, e — d,&iQ., 1st. 

c— 26+a, d— 2c + 6, e — 2d + c, &a, 2d. 

d—3c+3b—a, e — 3d + 3c — 6, &a, 3d. 

e — 4d + 6c — 4& + a, &a, 4th. 

If, now, we designate the first terms of the first, second, 
third, &c. orders of differences, by d l9 d 2 , d B , d 4 , &c., we shall 
have, 

d x = b— a, whence 6 = a + ^u 

o? 2 = c — 2b + a, whence c = a + 2<^ + e? 8 , 

c? s = c? — 3c + 3& — a, whence e? = a + Sd 1 + 3<4 + d z , 

dt = e — 4,d + 6c — 4:b + a, whence e == a + 4di + 6c? 2 + 4d z + c? 4 , 
&c. &c. &c. &c. 

And if we designate the term of the series which has n 
terms before it, by T, we shall fincl, by a continuation of 
the above process, 

+ ,.(,-l)( W -2)( : -3 )^ +&c _ _ _ (1) 

This formula enables us to find the (n + \) th term of a 
series when we know the first terms of the successive orders 
of differences. 
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210. To find an expression for the sum of n terms of the 
series a, b, c, &c, let us take the series 

0, a, a + b, a + b + c, a + b + c + d, &c. - - - . (2). 
The first order of differences is evidently 

a, b, c, d, &c. (3). 

Now, it is obvious that the sum of n terms of the series (3). 
is equal to the (?i -\- l) th term of the series (2). 

But the first term of the first order of differences in series (2) 
Is a ; the first term of the second order of differences is the 
same as d x in equation (1). The first term of the third order 
of differences is equal to c? 2 > an( ^ so on « 

Hence, making these changes in formula (1), and denoting the 
sum of n terms by S, we have, 

«_„„ , n(n - 1) n(n-l)(n -2) n{n - 1) (n-2) (n-3) 
S _ na +~ T ^-d 1 + j-^73 <*>+ T7273T4 * 

+ &c. - - - - (4). 

When all of the terms of any order of differences become 
equal, the terms of all succeeding orders of differences are 0, 
and formulas (1) and (4) give exact results. When there are 
no orders of differences, whose terms become equal, then for- 
mulas do not give exact results, but approximations more or less 
exact according to the number of terms used. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the sum of n terms of the series 1.2, 2.3, 3.4, 
4 . 5, &c. 

Series, 1.2, 2.3, 3.4, 4.5. 5 . 6, &e. 

1st order of differences, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. 

2d order of differences, 2, 2, 2, &c. 

3d order of differences, 0, 0. 

Hence, we have, a = 2, d x = 4, c£ 2 = 2, d t , d i7 &c, equal 
to 0. 
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Substituting these values for a, d Xl <£>? ^ G -> m formula (4), 
we find, 

whence, g = »(» + 1) fe + 2^ 

2. Find the sum of n terms of the series 1.2.3, 2.3.4> 
8.4.5, 4.5.6, &c. 

1st order of differences, 18, 36, 60, 90, 126, &c. 
2d order of differences, 18, 24, 30, 36, &c. 

3d order of differences, 6, 6, 6, dec. 

4th order of differences, 0, 0. &c. 

We find a = 6, d x = 18, d 2 = 18, cf 8 = 6, d 4 = 0, &c 8 
Substituting in equation (4), and reducing, we find, 
G n(n + 1) (n + 2) (w + 3) 

3. Find the sum of n terms of the series 1, i-f-2, 1+2+3, 
1 + 2 + 3 + 4, &c. 

Series, 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21. 

1st order of differences, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

2d order of differences, 1, 1, 1, 1. 

3d order of differences, 0, 0. 0, 

a — 1, d x = 2, c? 9 = 1, d z = 0, c£ 4 = 0, &c. ; 

, w(w-l) rt , w(%— 1)(«--2) w 3 + 3n 2 + 2^ 
hence, S= n + __.2+ — y—-- = - ^^ -; 

* • c n(rc +! ) (* + 2) 
or, reducing, tf = -* — f~23 ' 

4. Find the sum of n terms of the series I 2 , 2 2 , 3 2 , 4 2 , 5 2 , <fec. 

We find, a = 1, ^ = 3, tf s = 2, d s = 0, ^ 4 = 0, &c, &c. 

Substituting these values in formula (4), and reducing, we find, 

c n(»+l)(2»+l) 
^ = T72~3~ • 
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.5. Find the sum of n terms of the series, 

1 . (m + 1), 2(m + 2), 3 (m + 3), 4 (m + 4), &c. 

We find, a = m + 1, d x = ra + 3, c? 2 = 2, d z = 0, &c. ; 

~ , .s ^.O — 1) , „ N - w.O — 1)0 — 2) ^ 
whence, 5 =n (m + 1) 4 -~ jr 1 (m + 3) + — ^ ^— — X2, 



1 . 2 



1.2.3 



or, 



« n.(n + iy.(l+2n+3m) 
S = 1.2.3 



0/* JPiling Balls. 

The last three formulas deduced, are of practical appli- 
cation in determining the number of balls in different shaped 
piles. 

First, in the Triangular Pile. 

211. A triangular pile is formed of succes- 
sive triangular layers, such that the number 
of shot in each side of the layers, decreases 
continuously by 1 to the single shot at the 
top. The number of balls in a complete tri- 
angular pile is evidently equal to the sum 
of the series 1, 1 + 2, 1 + 2 + 3, 1 + 2 + 3 
+ 4, &c. to 1 + 2 + . . . + n, n denoting the number of balls 
on one side of the base. 

But from example 3d, last, article, we find the sum of n 
terms of the series, 

__ ?i Q + l) Q + 2) 




1.2.3 

Second, in the Square Pile. 
212. The square pile is formed, 
as shown in the figure. The num- 
ber of balls in the top layer is 1 ; 
the number in the second layer is 
denoted by 2 2 ; in the next, by 3 2 , 
and so on. Hence, the number of 
balls in a pile of n layers, is equal t .A 
to the sum of the series, I 2 , 2 2 3 2 , ^ 



(!)• 
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fee, ri\ which we see, from example 4th of the last article, is 

w.(» + l).(2 W +l) 
b ~ 1.2.3 * * ■ (2} - 

Third, in the Oblong Pile. 




213. The complete oblong pile has (m -f 1) balls in the 
upper layer, 2 . (m + 2) in. the next layer, 3 (m + 3) in the 
third, and so on : hence, the number of balls in the complete 
pile, is given by the formula, deduced in example 5th of the 
preceding article, 

S = __________ . . . . (o) . 

2I4« If any of these piles is incomplete, compute the num- 
ber of balls that it would contain if complete, and the number 
that would be required to complete it ; the excess of the for- 
mer over the latter, will be the number of balls in the pile. 

The formulas (1), (2) and (3) may be written, 

triangular, S = ~. " ( ^ + * } (n + 1 + 1) (1) ; 

square, 8 = j . IL_!Lh__) ( w .+ n + 1) (2); 

rectangular, S = — . — — ( (n-\-m) + (n+m) + (m + 1) J - (3). 

Now, since — ^-- is the number of balls in the tri- 

angular face of each pile, and the next factor, the number of balls 
in the longest line of the base, plus the number in the side 
of the base opposite, plus the parallel top row, we have the 



following 



18 
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RULE. 

Add to the number of balls in the longest line of the base the 
number in the parallel side opposite, and, also the number in the 
top parallel row ; then multiply this sum by one-third the number 
in the triangular face ; the product will be the number of balls in 
the pile. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. How many balls in a triangular pile of 15 courses'? 

Ans. 680. 

2. How many balls in a square pile of 14 courses 1 and how 
many will remain after 5 courses are removed 1 

Ans. 1015 and 960. 

3. In an oblong pile, the length and breadth at bottom are 
respectively 60 and 30 : how many balls does it contain 1 

Ans. 23405. 

4. In an incomplete oblong pile, the length and breadth 
at bottom are respectively 46 and 20, and the length and 
breadth at top 35 and 9 : how many balls does it contain ? 

Ans. 7190. 

5. How many balls in an incomplete triangular pile, the num- 
ber of balls in each side of the lower course being 20, and 
ill each side of the upper, 10? 

6. How many balls in an incomplete square pile, the number 
in each side of the lower course being 15, and in each side 
of the upper course 6 1 

7. How many balls in an incomplete oblong pile, the num- 
bers in the lower courses being 92 and 40 ; and the numbers 
ill the corresponding top courses being 70 and 181 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONTINUED FRACTIONS — EXPONENTIAL QUANTITIES LOGARITHMS, AND 

FORMULAS FOR INTEREST. 

£15. Every expression of the form 

1 1 I 



a + 1 a+l a+V 



6+1 b+l 



c c+ I 

d 

In which a, b, -c, d, &c, are positive whole numbers, is called a 
continued fraction : hence, 

A continued fraction has 1 for its numerator, and for its de- 
nominator, a whole number plus a fraction, which has 1 for its 
numerator and for its denominator a whole number plus a frac- 
tion, and so on. 

21 6 1 The resolution of equations of the form 

a* — h, 

gives rise to continued fractions. 

Suppose, for example, a = 8, b = 32. We then have 

8 ' = 32, 
In which x > 1 and less than 2. Make 

x = 1 + -, 

y 
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in which y > 1, and the proposed equation becomes 

1+1 i 

32 = 8 » = 8 X 8 " ; whence, 

i * 

8 y = 4, and consequently, 8 = 4. 

It is plain, that the value of y lies between 1 and 2. Suppose 

1 





*=i+ 7 , 




and we have, 


8 = 4 * = 4 x 4* j 




hence, 


4* = 2, and 4=2, 


or s = 2. 



But, y = l + ! = l + : l=f; 

and * = 1 H =14 r = 1 + -k = w ■> 

' 1+ ^ » » 

and this value will satisfy the proposed equation. 

For, 8* = l/S 5 = */{&)* = 3 /(^F = 2 " = 32 > 

21 7» If we apply a similar process to the equation 
(10)* = 200, 
we shall find 

1 II 

* = 2 + -; y = 3 + — : a; = 3 + -. 

y z u 

Since 200 is not an exact power, a; cannot be exactly ex- 
pressed either by a whole number or a fraction: hence, the 
value of x will be incommensurable with 1, and the continued 
fraction will not terminate, but will be of the form 

*=2+— =2+- r-^2 + 



" 8 + 1 3-f 1 



w 4- &c. 
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218. Vulgar fractions may also be placed imiler the form of 

continued fractions. 

65 
Let us take, for example, the fraction — — -, and divide both 

its terms by the numerator 65, the value of the fraction will 
not be changed, and we shall have 

65 _ 1 

149 "" J49 9 
65 

or effecting the division, — - — = r-r-. 

& ' 149 19 

2 + 65 

19 

Now, if we neglect the fractional part, — , of the denomina- 

DO 

fcoi, we shall obtain — for an approximate value of the given 

fraction. But this value will be too large^ since the denomina- 

tor used is too small. 

a9 

If, on the contrary, instead of neglecting the part — , we 

OO 

were to replace it by 1, the approximate value would be — , 

o 

which would be too small, since the denominator 3 is too 
large, Hence, 

1 65 , 1 65 

¥>M9 and T<149 ; 

1 1 

therefore the value of the fraction is comprised between -— and — . 

If we wish a nearer approximation, it is only necessary to 
>erate on the frj 
&nd we obtain, 



19 65 

operate on the fraction — as we did on the .given fraction — - 
bo ° 149 



19 

65 : 



8+ 19' 



hence, 



65 



149 2 + 1 



8 
3 + 19- 
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o 

If, now. we neglect the part — , the denominator 3 will be less 

than the true denominator, and — will be larger than the num 

<•> 

1 
ber which ought to be added to 2 ; hence, 1 divided by 2 -f — 

will be less than the true value of the fraction \ that is, if we 
stop after the first reduction and omit the last fraction, the 
result will be too great ; if at the second, it will be too small, &c. ; 
and, generally, 

If we stop at an odd reduction, and neglect the fractional pari 
that comes after, the result will be too great; but if ive stop at 
an even reduction, and neglect the fractional part that follows, the 
result will be too small. 

Ill 
219. The separate fractions — , — -, — , &c, which make up 

a o c 

a continued fraction, are called integral fractions. 
The fractions, 

1 1 1 



.+4-' 



— , &c, 
c 



are called approximating fractions, because each gives, in succes- 
sion, a nearer approximation to the true value of the fraction ; 
hence, 

An approximating fraction is the result obtained by stopping 
at any integral fraction, and neglecting all that come after. 

If we stop at the first integral fraction, the resulting approxi- 
mating fraction is said to be of the first order ; if at the second 
integral fraction, the resulting approximating fraction is of the 
second order, and so on. 

When there is a finite number of integral fractions, we shall 
get the true value of the expression by considering them all : 
when their number is infinite, only an approximate value can be 
found. 
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220s We will now explain the manner in which any approxi* 
mating fraction may be found from those which precede it. 



(0- 


1 

a 


(2)- 


1 


1 




a + ± 


(3) - 


1 




« + - L T 




b+ -I 

C 



1 

a 


1st app. 


fraction. 


b 
ab+l 


2d app. 


fraction. 


bc+ I 
(ab+l)c + a 


3d app. 


fraction. 



By examining the third approximating fraction, we see that 
its numerator is formed by multiplying the numerator of the 
preceding approximating fraction by the denominator of the 
third integral fraction, and adding to the product the numerator 
of the first approximating fraction : and that the denominator 
is formed by multiplying the denominator of the preceding 
approximating fraction by the denominator of the third integral 
fraction, and adding to the product the denominator of the 
first approximating fraction. 

Let us now assume that the (n — l) th approximating fraction 

is formed from the two preceding approximating fractions by the 

^ p Q , R 1 . " , 

same law, and let — , -—, and --, designate, respectively, the 

(n — 3), (?i — 2), and (n — 1), approximating fractions. 

Then, if m denote the denominator of the (n — l) th integral 
fraction, we shall have from the assumed law of formation, 
B Qm+P 



R' Q'm+P' 



(1). 



1 S 

Let us now consider another integral fraction — , and suppose — 

to represent the n th approximating fraction. It is plain that 

S R 

we shall obtain the value of --, from that of — , by simply 

1 . 1 1 . . 1 

cnanging — into — , or. oy substituting m + — for m, in 

m 1 J n 



equation (1); 



n 
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q(™ + 1) 



S * I"" ' n ! + F ( Q m + P )n -f § Rn+Q 
whence ■ — — — -- — ■ - — — — - 



^+I)-| 



Hence, if the law assumed for the formation of the (n. — l) ih ap- 
proximating fraction is true, the same law is true for the forma- 
tion of the n th approximating fraction. But we have shown 
that the law is true for the formation of the third ; hence, it 
must be true for the formation of the fourth; being true for 
th^ fourth, it is true for the fifth, and so on ; hence, it is gen- 
eral. Therefore, 

The numerator of the n th approximating fraction is formed by 
multiplying the numerator of the preceding fraction by the denom 
inator of the t n th integral fraction, and adding to the product the 
numerator of the (n — 2) th approximating fraction ; and the denom- 
inator is formed according to the same law, from the two preceding 
denominators. 

221, If we take the difference between the first and second 
approximating fractions, we find, 

1 b _ ab + 1 — ab __ ,+ 1 

T "~ a5+~l ~ a(ab + 1) " ~-a(ab + 1) ' 

and the difference between the second and third is, 

b be + 1 • — 1 



ab -f 1 (ab -f l)e + « {ab -f 1) [(ab -f l)c -f- a]' 
In both these cases we see that the difference between two 
consecutive approximating fractions is numerically equal to 1, 
divided by the product of the denominators of the two fractions, 
To show that this law is general, let 

■L 9- ?l 

P" Q~" i? 

be any three consecutive approximating fractions. Then 
P__ Q_ _ PQ' — P'Q t 



Qf R> ~ QfR* 
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But R = Qm + P, and R' = ^m + P' (Art. 220). 
Substituting these values in the last equation, we have, 

e / p 7 p^ ; 

or, reducing, 

Q' R ; ~ R'Q' ' 

Now, if (PQ' - P'§) is equal to ± 1, then (P'§ - P<2') must 
be equal to + 1; that is. 

If the difference between the (n — 2) and the (n — 1) fractions, 
is formed by the assumed law, then the difference between the 
{n — l) tk and the n th fractions must be formed, by the same law. 

But we have shown that the law holds true for the difference 
between the second and third fractions ; hence, it must be true for 
the difference between the third and fourth ; being true for the 
difference between the third and fourth, it must be true for the 
difference between the fourth and fifth, and so on ; hence, it is 
general : that is, 

The difference between any tivo consecutive approximating frac- 
tions, is equcd to ±1, divided by the product of their denom- 
inators. 

When an approximating fraction of an even order i\, La ken 
from one of an odd order, the upper sign is used : when one 
of an odd order is taken from one of an even order, die 
Lower sign is used. 

This ought to be the case, since we have shown that ever} 
approximating fraction of an odd order is greater than the true 
value of the continued fraction, whilst every one of an even 
order is less. 

222. It has already been shown (Art. 218), that each of the 
approximating fractions of an odd order, exceeds the true value 
of the continued fraction ; while each one of an even order 
is less than it. Hence, the difference between any two con- 
secutive approximating fractions is greater than the difference 
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between either of them and the true value of the continued 
fraction. Therefore, stopping at the n th approximating fraction, 
the result will be the true value of the fraction, to within less 
than 1 divided by the denominator of that fraction, multiplied 
by the denominator of the approximating fraction which follows. 

Thus, if Qf and R / are the denominators of consecutive ap- 
proximating fractions, and we stop at the fraction whose de- 
nominator is Q\ the result will be true to within, less than ■ , ■ • 
% Q f R f 

But, since a, 6, c, d % &c, are entire numbers, the denominatoi R ! 
will be greater than Q\ and we shall have 



1 .< ] 



/2 



Q'R' ^ Q< 

hence, ( if the result be true to within less than , it will 

hj iv 

certainly be true to within less than the larger quantity 

1 , 

-— ; that is, 

The approximate result which is obtained, is, true to within 
less than 1 divided by the square of the denominator of the last 
approximating fraction that is employed. 

829 
223* If we take the fraction — — , we have, 

o4/ 

8S9 _ 1 



i + l 



S + T9- 



Here, we have in the quotient the whole, number 2, which 
may either be set aside, and .added to the fractional part after 
its value shall have been found, or we may place 1 under it 
for a denominator, and treat it as an approximating fraction. 
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Solution of the .Equation a x = b. 

224. An equation of the form, 

a x = 6, 
.s called an exponential equation. The object in solving this 
equation is, to find the exponent of the power to which it is 
necessary to raise a given number a, in order to produce 
another given number b. 

225. Suppose it were required to solve the equation, 

X 

2 = 64. 
By raising 2 to its different powers, we find that 

6 

2 = 64 ; hence, x = 6 
will satisfy the equation. 

Again, let there be the equation, 

X 

3 = 243, in which x = 5. 

Now, so long as the second member b is a perfect power of 
the given number a, the value of x may be obtained by trial, 
by raising a to its successive powers, commencing at the first, 
'>r the exponent of the power will be the value of x. 

226. Suppose it were required to solve the equation, 

X 
2 = 6. 

By making x = 2, and x = 3, we find, 

2 3 

2=4 and 2=8; 
from which we perceive that the value of x is comprised be- 
tween 2 and 3. 

Make, then, x = 2 -f — , in which a/ > 1. 

Substituting this value in the given equation, it becomes, 

2 + 1 J_ 

2 *' = 6, or 2 2 x2^=6; hence, 
~" 4 ~ 2 ' 
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and by changing the order of the members, and raising both 
to the x / power, 

To determine x\ make x / successively equal to 1 and 2; we 
find, 

(4)'=!<* - (t)'=t>»> 

therefore, x / is comprised between 1 and 2. 
Make, x' = 1 + — , in which x" > 1. 

By substituting this value in the equation l — - J =2, 

we find, (|) 1+ - = 2; hence, ■§- X (f)^ - 2, 

/4\*" 3 
and consequently, (—1 = --•• 

The supposition, #" = 1, gives Tr^TT? 

„ c 16 3 

and x" — 2, gives — > — , 

therefore, x // is comprised between 1 and 2. 

Let x" — 1 -\ — ; then, 

x 

(4)""= 



whence, {-^-) = — 



If we make x /// = 2, we have 



/9\ 2 _ 81 £ 
V8 / 64 < 3 ' 



and if we make x //; = 3, we have 



(4)'= 



729 £ # 
5l2 > 3 ; 



9 
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therefore, %"' is comprised between 2 and 3. 

Make x ;// = 2 -\ , and we have 

^ x lv ' 

(l) 2+ ^-±. hence M(9YL_± m 
\S) ~ 3 ' ' 64 U/ ~ 3 ? 

and consequently, \7TF>) 

Operating upon this exponential equation in the same manner 
as upon the preceding equations, we shall find two entire mini 
bers, 2 and 3, between which x lv will be comprised. 

Making 

x r can be determined in the same manner as # lv , and so on. 
Making the necessary substitutions in the equations 



X = 


-.2+- a 
x' 


;/ = 1 + K 
x /n 


a" = 1 + 


1 


x'" = 


2 + 


1 

Jiv • • • •> 


we 


obtain the 


value of x 


under the 


form of a 


whole number, 


plus a continued fraction. 
















x = 2 + 1 
















1 + 

1 + 


_. 


1 







2 + 



2+ l 
x Y 



hence, we find the first three approximating fractions to be 

L JL — 

1 ' 2' 5 ' 

and the fourth is equal to 

5X2 + 2 - 12 (Art 220) ' 
which is the true value of the fractional part of x to withiis 
less than 

m* or lii (Art - 222) - 
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Therefore, 

7 31 1 

x = 2-\- — -= — — 2.58333 + to within less than —- , 
12 12 144 

and if a greater degree of exactness is required, we must take 
a greater number of integral fractions. 

EXAMPLES, 

3 m 15 - - x = 2.46 to within less than 0.01. 

" 0.001, 

" " 0.01. 



(10) = 


= 3 - 


- - x=z 0.477 


z 

5 = 


2 


- . s= - 0.25 

Of Logarithms. 



£27. If we suppose a to preserve a constant value in the 
equation 

a x = iY ? 

whilst N is made, in succession, equal to every possible num- 
ber, it is plain that x will undergo changes corresponding to 
those made in iV. By the method explained in the last arti- 
cle, we can determine, for each value of iV, the corresponding 
value of a?, either exactly or approximative^. 

The value of x, corresponding to any assumed value of the 
number iV, is called the logarithm of that number ; and a is 
called the base of the system in which the logarithm is taken. 
Hence, 

The logarithm of a number is the exponent of the power to which 
it is necessary to raise the base, in order to produce the given number. 
Hie logarithms of all numbers corresponding to a given base constitute 
a system of logarithms. 

Any positive number except 1 may be taken as the base 
of a system of logarithms, and if for that particular base, we 
suppose the logarithms of all numbers to be computed, they 
will constitute what is called a system of logarithms. Hence, 
we see that there is an infinite number of systems of loga- 
rithms. 
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228 « The base of the common system of logarithms is 10, 
and if we designate the logarithm of any number taken in 
that system by log, we shall have, 



(10)0= 1; 


whence, 


log I 


= 0; 


(10)i= 10; 


whence, 


log 10 : 


= i; 


(10) 3 = 100; 


whence, 


log 100 : 


= 2; 


(10) 3 = 1000; 


whence, 


log 1000 : 


= 3; 


&c, 




&c. 





We see, that in the common system, the logarithm of any 
number between 1 and 10, is found between and 1. The 
logarithm of any number between 10 and 100, is between 1 and 
2; the logarithm of any number between 100 and 1000, is be- 
tween 2 and 3 ; and so on. 

The logarithm of any number, which is not a perfect power 
of the base, will be equal to a whole number, plus a fraction, 
the value of which is generally expressed decimally. The entire 
part is called the characteristic, and sometimes the index. 

By examining the several powers of 10, we see, that if a 
number is expressed by a single figure, the characteristic of its 
logarithm will be ; if it is expressed by two figures, the 
characteristic of its logarithm will be 1 : if it is expressed bv 
three figures, the characteristic will be 2 ; and if it is expressed 
by n places of figures, the characteristic will be n — 1. 

If the number is less than 1, its logarithm will be negative, 
and by considering the powers of 10, which are denoted by 
negative exponents, we shall have, 

(10)~ = — - = .1 ; whence, log .1 = — 1. 

-2 1 

(10) = — = .01 ; whence, log .01 = — 2. 

-% 1 

(10) = = .001 : whence, log .001 = — 3. 

v j 1000 5 i 5 

&c, &c. &c, <fec. 

Here we see that the logarithm of every number between 1 and 
,1 will be found between and — - 1 ; that is, it will be equal to 
— 1, plus a fraction less than 1. The logarithm of any number 
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between .1 and .01 will be between —1 and — 2; that is, it 
will be equal to — 2, plus a fraction. The logarithm of any 
number between .01 and .001, will be between — 2 and — 3, 
or will be equal to — 3, plus a fraction, and so on. 

Tn the first case, the characteristic is — 1, in the second — 2, 
in the third — 3, and in general, the characteristic of the logarithm 
of a decimal fraction is negative, and numerically 1 greater than 
Hie number of 0's which immediately follow the decimal point. The 
decimal part is always positive, and to indicate that the negative 
sign extends only to the characteristic, it is generally written 
over it ; thus, 
log 0.012 = 2.079181, which is equivalent to — 2 + .079181. 

228'''% A table of logarithms, is a table containing a set of 
numbers, and their logarithms so arranged that we may, by its 
aid, find the logarithm of any number from 1 to a given num- 
ber, generally 10,000. 

The following table shows the logarithms of the numbers, from 
1 to 100. 



N. 


Loo-. 


1 26 


Log. 


N. 
51 


Log. 


N. 

76 


Log. 


0.000000 


1.414973 


1.707570 


1.880814 


2 


0.301030 


27 


1.431364 


52 


1.716003 


77 


1.886491 


3 


477121 


28 


1.447158 


53 


1.724276 


78 


1.892095 


4 


0.602060 


29 


1.462398 


54 


1.732394 


79 


1.897627 


5 


0.698970 


80 


1.477121 


55 


1.740363 


80 


1.903090 


~6 


0.77815 1 


31 


1.491362 


56 


1.748188 


8T 


17908485" 


7 


0.845098 


32 


1.505150 


57 


1.755875 


82 


1.918814 


8 . 


0.903090 


33 


1.518514 


58 


1.763428 


83 


1.919078 


9 


0.954243 


84 


1.531479 


59 


1.770852 


84 


1.924279 


10 


1.000000 


35 


1.544068 


60 


1.778151 


85 


1.929419 


11 


1.041393 


36 


L556303 


61 


1.785330 


86 


L934198" 


12 


1.079181 


37 


1.568202 


62 


1.792392 


87 


1.939519 


13 


1.113943 


38 


1.579784 


63 


1.799341 


88 


1.944483 


14 


1.146128 


39 


1.591065 


64 


1.806180 


89 


1.949890 


15 


1.176091 


40 


1.602060 


65 


1.812913 


90 


1.954243 


16 


1.204120 


41 


1.612784 


66 


1.819544 


UI 


14)59041 


17 


1.230449 


42 


1.623249 


67 


1.826075 


92 


1.963788 


18 


1.255273 


43 


1.633468 


68 


1.832509 


93 


1.968483 


19 


1.278754 


44 


1648453 


69 


1.838849 


94 


1.973128 


20 
21 


1.301030 
1322219 


45 
46 


1.653213 


70 
71 


1.845098 
1851258 


95 
96 


1.977724 
1.982271 


1.662758 


22 


1.342423 


47 


1.672098 


72 


1.857333 


97 


1.986772 


23 


1.361728 


48 


1.681241 


73 


1.863323 


98 


1.991226 


24 


1.380211 


49 


1.690196 


74 


1.869232 


99 


1.995635 


25 


1.397940 


50 


1.698970 


75 


1.875061 


100 


2.000000 J 
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When the number exceeds 100, the characteristic of its loga- 
rithm is not written in the table, but is always known, since 
it is 1 less than the number of places of figures of the given 
number. Thus, in searching for the logarithm of 2970, in a table 
of logarithms, we should find opposite 2970, the decimal parfc 
.472756. But since the number is expressed by four figures, 
the characteristic of the logarithm is 8. Hence, 

log 2970 = 3.472756, 
and by the definition of a logarithm, the equation 
a x =z jvt gives 

10 3.472756 .__. 2 970. 

General Properties of Logarithms. 

229. The general properties of logarithms are entirely inde- 
pendent of the value of the base of the system in which they 
are taken. In order to deduce these properties, let us resume 
the equation, 

in which we may suppose a to have any positive value ex- 
cept 1. 

230. If, now, we denote any two numbers by N f and JV 7 ', 
and their logarithms, taken in the system whose base is a, 
by %' and #", we shall have, from the definition of a logarithm, 

a*' = N' (1), 

and, a*"=N" (2). 

If we multiply equations (1) and (2) together, member \ty 
member, we get, 

a x>+x» _ jy x jV// . . . (3). 

But since a is the base of the system, we have from the 

definition, 

vf + a/' = log {W x N") ; that is, 

The logarithm of the product of two numbers is equal to the 

ncm of their logarithms. 

19 
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231 • If we divide equation (1) by equation (2), member by 
member, we have, 

a *'~*" = -w (4) 

But, from the definition, 

x' - a" = log (^ J ; that is, 

The logarithm of the quotient which arises from dividing one 
number by another is equal to the logarithm of the dividend minus 
the logarithm of the divisor. 

232. If we raise both members of equation (1) to the n th 
power, we have, 

a nx> = tf/n (5). 

But from the definition, we have, 

nx' — log (N /n ) ; that is, 

The logarithm of any power of a number is equal to the 
logarithm of the number multiplied by the exponent of the power. 

233. If we extract the n t]l root of both members of equation 

(1), we shall have, 

«' I 

a* -(&)"= »/N' - - (6). 

But from the definition, 

— = log ( n ^/W) ; that is, 

The logarithm of any root of a number is equal to the loga- 
rithm of the number divided by the index of the root. 

234« From the principles demonstrated in the four preceding 
articles, we deduce the following practical rules : — 

First, To multiply quantities by means of their logarithms. 

Find from a table, the logarithms of the given factors, take 
the sum of these logarithms, and hole in the table, for the cor. 
responding number ; this will be the product required. 
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Thus, log 7 - - - - - - 0.845098 

log ' 8 ------ - 0.903090 

log 56 ------ - L748188 ; 

hence, 7 X 8 = 56. 

Second. To divide quantities by means of their logarithms. 

Find the logarithm of the dividend and the logarithm of the 
divisor, from a table ; subtract the latter from the former, and 
look for the number corresponding to this difference ; this will be 
ike quotient required. 

Thus, log 84 ------ - 1.924279 

log 21 1.322219 

log 4 ------ - 0.602060 ; 

84 A 
hence, —- = 4. 

1 21 

Third, To raise a number to any power. 

Find from a table the logarithm of ike number, and multiply it 
by Hie exponent of the required power; find ike number corres- 
ponding to this product, and it will be the required jjoioer. 

Thus, log 4 ------ - 0.602060 

o 
o 

log 64 ------ - 1.806180 ; 

hence, (4) 3 = 64. 

- Fourth, To extract any root of a number. 

Find from a table the logarithm of the number, and divide 
this by the index of the root ; find the number corresponding to 
this quotient, arid it will be the root required. 

Thus, log 64 ------ 1.80 6180(6 

log 2 ------ .801030; 

hence, %/~§i — 2. 

By the aid of these principles, we may write the following 
equivalent expressions : — 
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Log (a .b .c .d. . . .) = log a + log b + log c . . . . 

Log (-~ } — log a + log 6 -f log c — log cZ — log & 

Log (a m .b n .cP....) — m log a + w log 6 + ^ log c + . . . . 

Log (a 2 — .? 2 ) = log (a + x) + log (a — x). 

Log y (a 2 - x 2 ) =ilog(a + ar) + i]og(a-a:). 

Log (a 3 X ly/tt 3 ) = 3f log a. 

234, We have already explained the method of determining 
the characteristic of the logarithm of a decimal fraction, in the 
common system, and by the aid of the principle demonstrated 
m Art. 231, we can show 

That the decimal part of the logarithm is the same as the decimal 
part of the logarithm of the numerator, regarded as a whole number. 

For, let a denote the numerator of the decimal fraction, and 
let m denote the number of decimal places in the fraction, then 
will the fraction be equal to 

a 

kP 

and its logarithm may be expressed as follows : 

l g _^L — log a — log (10) m = log a — mlog 10 = log a — m ? 

but m is a whole number, hence the decimal part of the l'.»ga 
rithm of the given fraction is equal to the decimal part of 
log a, or of the logarithm of the numerator of the given 
fraction. 

Hence, to find the logarithm of a decimal fraction from the 
common table, 

Look for the logarithm of the number, neglecting the decimal 
point, and then prefix to the decimal part found a negative charac- 
teristic equal to 1 more than the number of zeros luhick immediately 
follow the decimal point in the given decimal 

The rules given for finding the characteristic of the logarithms 
taken in the common system, will not apply in any other 
system, nor could we find the logarithm of decimal fractions 
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directly from the tables in any other system than that whose base 
is 10. 

These are some of the advantages which the common system 
possesses over every other system, 

235. Let us again resume the equation 

a x = JV. 

1st. If we make N ■= 1, x must be equal to 0, since a = 1 ; 
that is, 

The logarithm of 1 in any system is 0. 

2d. If we make JSF — a, x must be equal to 1, since a l =a* 
that is, 

Whatever be the base of a system, its logarithm, taken in that 
system, is equal to 1. 

Let us, in the equation, 

a x =z IF, 

First, suppose a > L 

Then, when JST = 1, x = ; when N"> 1, x > ; when i7< 1, 

&• < 0, or negative ; that is, 

In any system whose base is greater than 1, the logarithms of 
all numbers greater than 1 are positive, those of all numbers less 
than 1 are negative. 

If we consider the case in which iV< 1, we shall have 

ar e = JV, or • — = iV. 

Now, if iV diminishes, the corresponding values of x must 
Increase, and when JV becomes less than any assignable quan- 
tity, or 0, the value of x must be go : that is, 

The logarithm of 0, in a system whose base is greater than L, 
is equal to — go. 

Second, suppose a < 1. 

Then, when JST= 1, # = 0; when iV< 1, x > ; wheni\T>l f 
# <, 0, or negative : that is, 
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In any system whose base is less than 1, the logarithms of all 
numbers greater than 1 are negative, and those of all numbers less 
than 1 are positive. 

If we consider the case in which N < 1, we shall have a x = iV, 
in which, if JV be diminished, the value of x must be increased ; 
and finally, when N = 0, we shall have x = go : that is, 

jTAe logarithm of 0, m-a system 'whose base is less than 1, is 
equal to + go. 

Finally, whatever values we give to or, the value of a s or 
'2V will always be positive ; whence we conclude that negative 
numbers have no logarithms. 

Logarithmic Series, 

238. The method of resolving the equation, 

a x = 6, 

explained in Art. 226, gives an idea of the construction of logs- 
rithmic tables ; but this method is laborious when it is necessary 
to approximate very near the value of x. Analysts have dis- 
covered much more expeditious methods for constructing new 
tables, or for verifying those already calculated. These methods 
consist in the development of logarithms into series. 
If we take the equation, 

«* = ?, 

and regard a as the base of a system of logarithms, we shall 

have, 

log y = x. 

The logarithm of y will depend upon the value of y, and 
also upon a, the base of the system in which the logarithms 
are taken. 

Let it be required to develop log y into a series arranged 
according to the ascending powers of y, with co-efficients that 
are independent of y and dependent upon a, the base of the 
system. 
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Let 'is first assume a development of the required form, 

log y = M + Ny + Py 2 4- Qf + &c, 

in which M\ A 7 ", P, &c. are independent of y, and dependent 
upon a. It is now required to find such values for these co- 
efficients as will make the development true for every value 
of y, 

Now, if we make y = 0, log y becomes infinite, and is either 
negative or positive, according as the base a is greater or less 
than 1, (Arts. 284 and 235). But the second member under 
this supposition, reduces to if, a finite number : hence, the 
development cannot be made under that form. 

Again, assume, ' 

log y = My + Ny 2 + Py* + &C 

If we make y ~ 0, we have 

log — that is, ± go = 0, 

which is absurd, and therefore the development cannot be made 
under the last form. Hence, we conclude that, 

The logarithm of a number cannot be developed according to 
the ascending powers of that number. 

Let us write (1 -f- ?/), for y in the first member of the 

assumed development; we shall have, 

log (1 + y) =-. My + AV + Pf + Qy" + &c. - - (1), 
making v = 0, the equation is reduced to log 1=0, which does 
not present any absurdity. 

Since equation (1) is true for any value of y, we may write 
z for y ; whence, 

log (1 + z) = Mz + Nz* + Pz 3 + Q* + &c - - - (2). 
Subtracting equation (2) from equation (1), member from mem- 
ber, we obtain, 

log (l + V) - log (1 + Z) = M( V - z) + i%2 _ „■>) .j. P(y3 _ ^ 
+ Q(V* -«*)--- - (3). 
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The second member of this equation is divisible by (y — z)\ 
let us endeavor to place the first member under such a form, 
that it shall also be divisible by (y — z). We have, 

log (1 + y) - log (1 + Z) = log ([±^) = log (l + l-^j. 

y — z 
But since ^ can be regarded as a single quantity, we may 

substitute it for y in equation (1), which gives, 

Substituting this development for its equal, in the first member 
of equation (3), and dividing both members of the resulting 
equation by (y — z), and we have, 

M (it-,) + j f? + p {frf + &c - - i/+ ^ +-"> 

+ P(r + y* + * 2 ) + &o. 

Since this equation is true for all values of y and s, make 
z = y, and there will result 

if" 



i + y 



= if + 2i% + SPy 2 + 4<^ 3 + 5i?y 4 -f &c. 



Clearing of fractions, and transposing, we obtain, 



+ M+2JST 
—M+ M 



y+ 3P 

+ 2iV 



?/ 2 + 4<2 
+ 3P 



y 3 + 5P 
+ 46 



y 4 + &c. = ; 



and since this equation is identical, we have, 
M- M=0) whence, M=M; 

2N + M=0', whence, N = - - ; 

2iV /J/" 
3P + 2iY = ; whence, P = - ~ - ~ ; 

o o 



4§-f3P = 0; whence, 



3P 

4 " 
&c. 



M 
4* 
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The law of the co-efficients in the development is evident; 

the co-efficient of y is =f — , according as n is even or odd. 

Substituting these values for i\ r , P, Q, &c, in equation (1), 
we find for the development of log (1 + y) j 

M M M 

] °g (1 + V) — M V — — y 2 + g- 2/ 3 — -^ y* • • & c- 

which is called the logarithmic series. 

Hence, we see that the logarithm of a number may be 
developed into a series, according to the ascending powers of 
a number less than it by 1. 

In the above development, the co-efficients have all been de- 
termined in terms of M. This should be so, since M depends 
upon the base of the system, and to the base any value may be 
assigned. By examining equation (4), we see that, 

The expression for the logarithm of any number is composed of 
two factors, one dependent on the number, and the other on the 
base of the system in which the logarithm is taken. 

The factor which depends on the base, is called the modulus 
of the system of logarithms. 

237 • If we take the logarithm of 1 + y in a new system, 
and denote it by / (1 + y), we shall have, 

*(l+y)=Jf'( y _^+-J_i£ + j£_&C.)- . (5), 

in which M' is the modulus of the new system. 

If we suppose y to have the same value in equations (4) and (5), 

and divide the former by the latter, member by member, we have 

lo£ (1 4- y) M . , . ,^ n x 

-TlTT)^ whence, (Art. 183,) 

I (1 + y) : log ( 1 + y ) : : M' : If; hence, 
The logarithms of the same number, taken in two different systems 7 
are to each other as the moduli of those systems. 
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238 • Having shown that the modulus and base of a system 
of logarithms are mutually dependent on each other, it follows, 
that if a value be assigned to one of them, the corresponding 
7alue of the other must be determined from it. 

If then, we make the modulus 

M' = 1, 
the base of the system will assume a fixed value. The system 
of logarithms resulting from such a modulus, and such a base, is 
called the Naperian System. This was the first system known, 
and was invented by Baron Napier, a Scotch mathematician. 

If we designate the Naperian logarithm by Z, and the loga- 
rithm in any other system by log, the above proportion becomes, 

*(l+y) : log(l+y) : : 1 : M • 
whence, M x / (1 + y) — log (1 + y). 

Hence, we see that, 

The Naperian logarithm of any number, multiplied by the modu- 
lus of any other system, will give the logarithm of the same number 
in that system. 

The modulus of the Naperian System being 1, it is found most 
convenient to compare all other systems with the Naperian ; and 
hence, the modulus of any system of logarithms, is 

The number by ■which if the Naperian logarithm of any 
number be multiplied, the product will be the logarithm of the 
same member in that system. 

239. Again, M X I (1 + y) — log (1 + y), gives 

l { l+y) = } ^±ll- that is, 

The logarithm of any number divided by the modulus of its 
system, is equal to the Naperian logarithm of the same number. 

240. If we take the Naperian logarithm and make y = 1, 
equation. (5) becomes, 

J2-1 1 4- 1 1 4- 1 
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a series which does not converge rapidly, and in which it would 
be necessary to take a great number of terms to obtain a near 
approximation. In general, this series will not serve for deter- 
mining the logarithms of entire numbers, since for every number 
greater than 2 we should obtain a series in which the terms 
would go on increasing continually. 

241 o In order to deduce a logarithmic series sufficiently con 
verging to be of use in computing the Naperian logarithms 
of numbers, let us take the logarithmic series and make 
M'= 1. Designating, as before, the Naperian logarithm by I we 
shall have, 

'(i+y) = y--£ + -£— £+-£ -&c --- (i). 

If now, we write in equation (1), — y for y, it becomes, 

/(I- y ) = - y -|-|-^_|-&c. --(2) 

Subtracting equation (2) from (1), member from member, 
we have, 

1(1 + y) - 1(1 - y) = s(y + |? + £ -I £ + i£ + &o. )- - (3). 

But, 
1(1 + y) -l(l-y) = l (~~\ ; whence, 

1 ~j~ V z -4~ 1 

1^ now we make - = , we shall have, 

I ~v z 

(1 + y)z = (1 —y) (z -f 1), whence, y : 



' 2z -h 1 

Substituting these values in equation (4), and observing that 
{/f_±_!\ = it^ + i) _ j iZi we f lnd> 
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or, by transposition, 

Let us make use of formula (6) to explain the method of 
computing a table of Naperian logarithms. It may be remarked, 
that it is only necessary to compute from the formula the 
logarithms of prime numbers ; those of other numbers may be 
found by taking the sum of the logarithms of their factors. 

The logarithm of 1 is 0. If now we make £ = 1, we can 
find the logarithm of 2 ; and by means of this, if we make 
z = 2, we can find the logarithm of 3, and so on, as exhibited 
below. 



l\ =0 



\3 r 3.3 3 ^ 5.3 5 ^7.3 7 / 

W = 0.693147 + 2(1 + ^+^ + ^ 



14 = 2x12 

15 = 1.386294 + 2/1 + - 



9 3 + 5 . 9 5 + 7 . 9 7 



l§ = 12 + l?y 

n = 1.791759 + 2 (1 + ^3, fi nw 



t + 



+ 



. - =0.000000; 
. - = 0.693147 ; 

.. . \= 1.098612; 
- =1.386294; 
. . . \= 1.609437; 
. - =1.791759; 
. . . J = 1.945910 ; 



(13) 3 ' 5.(13) 

18 = 14 + 12 . - - =2.079441 

J9 = 2x/3 =2.197224 



110=15+ 12 



: 2.302585 
&c. 



In like manner, we may compute the Naperian logarithms 
of all numbers. Other formulas may be deduced, which are 
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more rapidly converging than the one above given, but this 
serves to show the facility with which logarithms may be com- 
puted. 

241*« We have already observed, that the base of the common 
system of logarithms is 10. We will now find its modulus. 
We have, 

/(l + y) : log (1 + y) : : 1 : M (Art. 238). 

If we make y ~ 9, we shall have, 

110: loglO : : 1 : M. 

But the 1 10 =' 2.302585093, and log 10 = 1 (Art. 228) ; 

hence, M = _— — — - — 0.434294482 = the modulus of the 
2.302o8o093 

common system. 

If now, we multiply the Naperian logarithms before found, by 
this modulus, we shall obtain a table of common logarithms 
(Art, 238). * 

All that now remains to be done, is to find the base of the 
Naperian system. If we designate that base by 0, we shall have 
(Art. 237), 

le : loge : : 1 : 0.434294482. 

But le = l (Art. 235) : hence, 

1 : loge : : 1 : 0.434294482; 

hence, log e = 0.434294482. 

But as we have already explained the method of calculating 
the common tables, we may use them to find the number whose 
logarithm is 0.434294482, which we shall find to be 2.718281828 ; 
hence, 

e = 2.718281828 

We see from the last equation but one, that 

The modulus of the common system is equal to the common logo, 
rithm of the Naperian base. 
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Of Interpolation. 

£42 « When the law of a series is given, and several terms 
taken at equal distances are known, we may, by means af 
the formula, 

r=« + K + ^7^^ + ^l^ rf3 + & c. - - - (1), 

already deduced, (Art. 209), introduce other terms between 
them, which terms shall conform to the law of the series 
This operation is called interpolation. 

In most cases, the law of the series is not given, but only 
numerical values of certain terms of the series, taken at fixed 
intervals ; in this case we can only approximate to the law 
of the series, or to the value of any intermediate term, by 
the aid of formula (1). 

To illustrate the use of formula (1) in interpolating a term 
in a tabulated series of numbers, let us suppose that we have 
the logarithms of 12, 13, 14, 15, and that it is required to find 
the logarithm of 12^. Forming the orders of differences from 
the logarithms of 12, 13, 14 and 15 respectively, and taking 
the first terms of each, 

12 13 14 15 

1.079181, 1.113943, 1.146128, 1.176091, 

. 0.034762, 0.032185, 0.029963, 

— 0.002577, - 0.002222, 

+ 0.000355, 
we find d x = 0.034762, d, = - 0.002577, d z = 0.000355. 
If we consider log 12 as the first term, we 'have also 

a = 1.079181 and n = ~ 

Making these several substitutions in, the formula, and ne- 
glecting the terms after the fourth, since they are inappreciable, 
we find, 

T = a + -^d i - -- d t + -L d, = log 12j. ; 
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or, by substituting for d u d i9 &c, their values, and for a its 
value, 



a 

16" "3 



1.079181 
0.017381 
0.000322 
0.000022 

1.096906 



Log 12J - - - 

Had it been required to find the logarithm of 12.39, wa 
should have made n = .39, and the process would have been 
the same as above. In like manner we may interpolate terms 
between the tabulated terms of any mathematical table. 



INTEREST. 

£43. The solution of all problems relating to interest, may 
be greatly simplified by employing algebraic formulas. 

In treating of this subject, we shall employ the following 
notation : 

Let p denote the amount bearing interest, called the principal ; 
r " the part of $1, which expresses its interest for 

one year, called the rate per cent.; 
t " the time, in years, that p draws interest ; 
t " the interest of p dollars for t years ; 
S " p + the interest which accrues in the time t 

This sum is called the amount. 

Simple Interest. 

To find the interest of a sum p for t years, at the rate r, and 
the amount then due. 

Since r denotes the part of a dollar which expresses its in- 
terest for a single year, the interest of p dollars for the same 
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time will be expressed by pr) and for t years it will be t times 
as much : hence, 

i=P*r ■ (1); 

and for the amount due, 

S = p+ptr=p(l + tr) - - (2). 

EXAMPLES. 

1. "What is the interest, and what the amount of $365 for three 
years and a half, at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum. Here, 

p = $365; 
,^-±=0.04; 

t = 3.5 ; 

i — pir = 305 x 3.5 X 0.04 = $51,10 : 
hence, & = 865 + 51J10 = $416,10. 

Present Value and Discount at Simple Interest 

The present value of any sum S, due t years hence, is the prin- 
cipal p, which put at interest for the time <f, will produce the 

amount S. 

The discount on any sum due t years hence, is the difference 
between that sum and the present value. 

To find the present value of a sum of dollars denoted by S, due 
t years hence, at simple interest, at the rate r; also, the discount. 

'We have, from formula (2), 

S=p + ptr; 

and since p is the principal which in t years will produce the 
sum S, we have, 

*=its (3); 
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and for the discount, which we will denote by D, we have 

1 + tr l+tr W 

1. Required the discount on $100, due 3 months hence, at the 
rate of 5J per cent, per annum. 

£=$100 =$100, 

t = 3 months = 0.25. 

r= m =.055. 

Hence, the present value p is 

hence, I) -$ — p -100 — 98,643 = $1,357. 

Compound Interest 

Compound interest is when the interest on a sum of money 
becoming due, and not paid, is added to the principal, and 
the interest then calculated on this amount as on a new 
principal, 

To find the amount of a sum p placed at interest for t years, 
compound interest being allowed annually at the rate r. 

At the end of one year the amount will be, 

$ — p + pr = p(l + r). 

Since compound interest is allowed, this sum now becomes 
the principal, and hence, at the end of the second year, the 
amount will be, 

& = p{l + r) + pr(l + r) = p(l + rf. 

Regard p(l + r) 2 as a new principal ; we have, at the end 
of the third year, 

S" = p(l + ry + pr(l + r)* = p(l + rf; 
20 
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aud at the end of t years, 

S = p(l + r)* - - - - (5). 

And from Articles 230 and 282, we have, 

log S — \ogp -}- t log (1 -f- r) ; 

and if any three of the four quantities #, jp, t, and r, are given* 
the remaining one can be determined, 

Let it "be required to find the time in which a sum p will 
double itself at compound interest, the rate being 4 per cent. 
per annum. 

We have, from equation (5), 

S = p(l + r)K 

But by the conditions of the question, 

S=2p=p(l + r)': 

hence, 2 = (1 + ?")*• 

■ - — log2 „ 0.301030 
aB t ~~ log (1 +r) ~ 0.01 703*3' 

= 17.673 years, 

= 17 years, 8 months, 2 days. 

To find the Discount. 

The discount being the difference between the sum S and p } 
we have, 



7?=i 



(1 + r)> ~ T (1 + r)'} 



CHAPTER X. 

GENERAL THEORY OF EQUATIONS. 

244. Every equation containing but one unknown quantity, 
which is of the m th degree, m being any positive whole number, 
may, by transposing all its terms to the first member and divid- 
ing by the co-efficient of x m , be reduced to the form 

x m + Px m ~ l + Qz m ~ 2 +.....+ Tx + U—0. 

In this equation P, $,.... T, U, are co-efficients in the 
most general sense of the term ; that is, they may be positive 
or negative, entire or fractional, real or imaginary. 

The last term U is the co-efficient of #°, and is called the 
absolute term. 

If none of these co-efficients are 0, the equation is said to be 
complete ; if any of them are 0, the equation is said to be 
incomplete* 

In discussing the properties of equations of the m th degree, 
involving but one unknown quantity, we shall hereafter suppose 
them to have been reduced to the form just given. 

245. We have already defined the root of an equation (Art. 77) 
to be any expression, which, when substituted for the unknown 
quantity in the equation, will satisfy it. 

We have shown that every equation of the first degree has 
one root, that every equation of the second degree has two 
roots ; and in general, if the two members of an equation are 
equal, they must be so for at least some one value of the 
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unknown quantity, either real or imaginary. Such value of the 
unknown quantity is a root of the equation : hence, we infer, that 
every equation, of whatever degree, has at least one root. 

We shall now demonstrate some of the principal properties 
of equations of any degree whatever. 

First Property. 
246* In every equation of the form 

x m + p x m-\ _j_ Q x m-2 + # . . # + fp X + U= 0, 

if a is a root, the first member is divisible by x — a ; and eon 
versely, if the first member is divisible by x — a, a is a root of 
the equation. 

Let us apply the rule for the division of the first member 
by x — a, and continue the operation till a remainder is found 
which is independent of x ; that is, which does not contain x. 

Denote this remainder by M and represent the quotient found 
by Q\ and we shall have, 

x" + Px™~ 1 . . . . + Tx + U= Q\x — a )+R. 

Now, since by hypothesis, a is a root of the equation, if we 
substitute a for x, the first member of the equation will reduce to 
zero ; the term Q'(x — a) will also reduce to 0, and consequently, 
we shall have 

JB=0. 

But since B does not contain x, its value will not be affected 
by attributing to x the particular value- a: hence, the remainder 
R is equal to 0, whatever may be the value of x, and conse- 
quently, the first member of the equation 

x m + Px m ~ l + Qx m ~ 2 . . . . + Tx + U = 0, 
is exactly divisible by x — a, 

Conversely, if x — a is an exact divisor of the first member 
of the equation, the quotient Q' will be exact, and we shall have 
U = : hence, 

x m + Px m ~ l . . . . + Tx~\~ Vzzz Q\x — a). 
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if now, we suppose x — «, the second member will reduce to 
zero, consequently, the first will reduce to zero, and hence a will 
be a root of the equation (Art. 245). It is evident, from the 
nature of division, that the quotient Q r will be of the form 
a^-i + PV"- 2 -f B!x + U' = 0. 

247a It follows from what has preceded, that in order to dis- 
cover whether any polynomial is exactly divisible by the bino- 
mial x — a, it is sufficient to see if the substitution, of a for x 
will reduce the polynomial to zero. 

Conversely, if any polynomial is exactly divisible by x — a. 
then we know:, that if the polynomial be placed equal to zero, 
a will be a root of the resulting equation. 

The property which w r e have demonstrated above, enables us 
to diminish the degree of an equation by 1 when we know 
one of its roots, by a simple division ; and if two or more 
roots are known, the degree of- the equation may be still further 
diminished by successive divisions, 

EXAMPLES. 

h A root of the equation, 

3* — 25z 2 + QOx — 36 == 0, 
is 8 : what does the equation become when freed of this root ? 
x± — 25x 2 + 60x — 36 \\x —3 



x* — Sx 3 x 3 


+ 3a 2 — 16a; 4- 12. 


+ 3x 3 -25x 2 




8z 3 — 9s 2 




— 16s 2 + 60.? 




- 16a; 2 -f 48s 




I2x - 


-36 


12x - 


-36 


Am. x 3 -f ox 2 - lQx - r 12 = 0. 



2. Two roots of the equation. 

^4 _ 12^.3 + 48a .2 _ Qg x + 15 = 0, 

are 3 and 5 : what does the equation become when freed of 
them ] Am. x 2 — 4x 4- 1 = 0. 
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3. A root of the equation, 

X 3 _6^ 2 + 11a; — 6 = 0, 
is 1 : what is the reduced equation 1 

Ans. x 2 — 5x 4 6 = 0. 

4. Two roots of the equation, 

4a* - 14a: 3 - 5a; 2 + 31s + 6 = 0, 
are 2 and 3 : find the reduced equation. 

Arts. 4x 2 + 6x + 1 = 0. 

Second Property. 

248# Every equation involving but one unknown quantity, has 
as many roots as there are units in the exponent which denotes 
its degree, and no more. 

Let the proposed equation be 

x m 4 p x rn.-l _|_ Q x m-2 4. # > % + rp x + JJ __ Q. 

Since every equation is known to have at least one root 
(Art. 245), if we denote that root by a, the first member will 
be divisible by x — a, and we shall have the equation, 

x m _j_ iVn-l _|_ # _ __ (3. _ a ) (^rn-l _|_ p/^m-2 4 . . .) (1). 

But if we place, 

we obtain a new equation, which has at least one Foot 
Denote this root by 6, and we have (Art. 246), 

x m~l 4 p' x m-2 + . . . = (3 — &) (x m ~ 2 + P"cc m ~ 3 +...)• 

Substituting the second member, for its value, in equation 
(1), we have, 

x m + p x m-l + # _—,(£_ a ) (a __ J) (^-2 4 p// x m-3 4. . . .) . . (2} 9 

Reasoning upon the polynomial, 

x m-2 _j_ p" x mr-3 + . . , ? 

as upon the preceding polynomial, we have 

ajni-2 4. p//^-3 4 # _ _ (^ _ c ) (a^-a 4 pv-4 -f . . .), 

and by substitution, 

^4^-14 . . . = (a- — a ) (» — 5) (a? — c) (ti n - 3 + P'"x m -*) - - - (3), 
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By continuing this operation, we see that for each binomial 
factor of the first degree with reference to x, that we separate, 
the degree of the polynomial factor is reduced by 1 ; therefore, 
after m — 2 binomial factors have been separated, the polynomial 
factor will become of the second degree with reference to x % 
which can be decomposed into two factors of the first degree 
(Art. 115), of the form x — k, x — I. 

Now, supposing the m — 2 factors of the first degree to have 
already been indicated, we shall have the identical equation, 

x m -f iV 1 - 1 -f . . = (x — a) {x — b) (x — c) . . (x — k) (x — I) = ; 

from which we see, that the first member of the proposed equation 
may be decomposed into m binomial factors of the first degree. 

As there is a root corresponding to each binomial factor of 
the first degree (Art. 246), it follows that the m binomial factors 

of the first degree, x — a, x — b, x — c , give the m roots, 

a, 6, <?..., of the proposed equation. 

But the equation can have no other roots than a, 6, c . . . k, I. 
For, if it had a root of, different from a, &, c .... 7, it would 
have a divisor x — af, different from x — a, # — 6, x — c . . . x — 7, 
which is impossible ; therefore, 

Every equation of the m ih degree has m roots, and can have 
no more, 

249. In equations which arise from the multiplication of equal 
factors, such as 

{x _ a y (x ~ b)' 3 (x — c) 2 {x — d) = 0, 

the number of roots is apparently less than the number of units 
in the exponent which denotes the degree of the equation. But 
this is not really so ; for the above equation actually has ten 
roots, four of which are equal to a, three to b, two to c, and 
one to d. 

It is evident that no quantity a', different from a, 5, c, d, 
can verify the equation ; for, if it had a root a', the first mem* 
ber would be divisible by x — a\ which is impossible. 
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Consequence of the Second Property. 

£50. It lias been shown that the first member of every equa- 
tion of the m th degree, has m binomial divisors of the first 
degree, of the form 

x — a, x — b, x — c, . . . x — k, x — I. 

If we multiply these divisors together, two and two, three and 
three, &c, we shall obtain as many divisors of the second, 
third, &c. degree, with reference to x, as we can form different 
combinations of m quantities, taken two and two, three and three, 
&c. Now, the number of these combinations is expressed by 

m — 1 m — 1 m — 2 . . 

m.—^ — , m. — 2—-—g~ • • • ( Art - 132 ); 

hence, the proposed equation has 

m — 1 
m . - 



2 ' 
divisors of the second degree ; 

m — 1 m 



2 
divisors of the third degree ; 

m — 1 m ■ 
m — 2~— 3 • 4 

divisors of the fourth degree ; and so on. 

Composition of Equations, 

251, If we resume the identical equation of Art. 248, 
x m +Px m - 1 + Qx™-* . . . + U = (x--a) (x —b)(x — c)... (x— I) . . . . 
and suppose the multiplications indicated in the second member 
to be performed, we shall have, from the law demonstrated in 
article 135, the following relations : 

P =z — a— b — c — . .. — k — /, or — P — a +b + c+ . . +k+l, 
Q = ab + ac + be + . . . . oik + kl, 
B = — abc — abd —bed ... — ikl, or — R =abc + abd + . . .+ ikl^ 

U—±: abed .... ikl, or rh U = abc . . . ikl. 
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The double sign has been placed before the product of a, b, c, &e. 
in the last equation, since the product — ax — b X — c . . x •— L 
will be plus when the degree of the equation is even, and minus 
when it is odd. 

By considering these relations, we derive the following conclu- 
sions with reference to the values of the co-efficients : 

1st. The co-efficient of the second term, with its sign changed, is 
equal to the algebraic sum of the roots of the equation. 

2d. The co-efficient of the third term is equal to the sum of the 
different -products of the roots, taken two in a set. 

3d. The co-efficient of the fourth term, with its sign changed, is 
equal to the sum of the different products of the roots, taken three 
m a set, and so on. 

4th. The absolute term, with its sign changed when the equation 
is of an odd degree, is equal to the continued product of all the 
roots of the equation. 

Consequences. 

1. If one of the roots of an equation is 0, there will be 
no absolute term ; and conversely, if there is no absolute term. 
?ne of the roots must be 0. 

2. If' the co-efficient of the second term is 0, the numerical 
sum of the positive roots is equal to that of the negative roots, 

3. Every root will exactly divide the absolute term. 

It will be observed that the properties of equations of the 
second degree, already demonstrated, conform in all respects to 
the principles demonstrated in this article. 

EXAMPLES OF THE COMPOSITION OF EQUATIONS. 

1. Find the equation whose roots are 2, 3, 5, and — 0. 
We have, from the principles already established, the equation 
(x _ 2) (x ~S)(x- 5) (x + 6) = ; 
whence, by the application of the preceding principles, we obtain 
the 'equation, 

#4 ___ 4^.3 _ 29£ 2 + 156a: — 180 = 0. 
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2. What is the equation whose roots are 1, 2. and —3? 

Ans. x 3 — 7x-{-6^0. 

3. What is the equation whose roots are 3, —4, 2-J-.V3, 
and 2 — Vs"? Ans. & - 3a? 3 - 15a; 2 + 49a; — 12 = 0. 



4. What is the equation w r hose roots are 3+.V5, 3—^/5, 
and - m Ans. y 3 — 32a; + 24 = 0. 

5. What is the equation w 7 hose roots are 1, — 2, 3, — 4, 5, 
and — 6 % 

Ans. x Q + 3a: 5 - 41a; 4 - 87a: 3 + 400a; 2 + 444a; - 720 = 0. 

6. What is the equation whose roots are . . . . 2-f.V— 1 5 
2 — V"— 1, and — 3 ? Ans. x 3 — a? 2 — 7a; + 15 = 

Greatest Common Divisor. 

252 1 The principle of the greatest common divisor is of fre- 
quent application in discussing the nature and properties of 
equations, and before proceeding further, it is necessary to inves- 
tigate a rule for determining the greatest common divisor of two 
or more polynomials. 

The greatest common divisor of two or more polynomials is 
the greatest algebraic expression, with respect both to co-efficients 
and exponents, that will exactly divide them. 

A polynomial is prime, when no other expression except 1 
will exactly divide it. 

Two polynomials are prime with respect to each other, when 
they have no common factor except 1. 

£53* Let A and B designate any two polynomials arranged 
with reference to the same leading letter, and suppose the 
polynomial A to contain the highest exponent of the leading 
letter. Denote the greatest common divisor of A and B by Z>, 
and let the quotients found by dividing each polynomial by D, 
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be represented by A' and B / respectively. We shall then have 
the equations, 

± = A<, and *=*; 

whence, A == A' X D and B = B' x D. 

Now, D contains all the factors common to A and B. For, 
if it does not, let us suppose that A and B have a common 
factor d which does not enter D, and let us designate the quo- 
tients of A' and B\ by this factor, by A" and B" . We shall 
then have, 

A = ,4" . cZ . 2) and B = B" . d . D ; 

or, by division, 

A = J" and -r^r- = 5". 



tf . D d.D 

Since ^i' v and B'' are entire, both A and i? are divisible by 
d . I), which must be greater than D, either with respect to its 
co-efficients or its exponents ; but this is absurd, since, by 
hypothesis, I) is the greatest common divisor of A and B a 
Therefore, I) contains till the factors common to A and B. 

Nor can D contain any factor which is not common to A 
and B. For, suppose D to have a factor d / which is not con 
tained in A and B, and designate the other factor of D by D' ; 
we shall have the equations, 

A = A'.d'. D r and B = £' . d' . D' ; 
or, dividing both members of these equations by d\ 

— = A'.D' and IL-B'.D'. 

df df 

Nov/, the second members of these two equations being en- 
tire, the first members must also be entire ; that is, both A 
and B are divisible by d', and therefore the supposition that 
d / is not a common factor of A and B is absurd. Hence, 

1st. The greatest common divisor of two polynomials contains 
all the factors common to the polynomials, and does not contain 
any other factors. 
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254. If, now, we apply the rule for dividing A by i?, and 
continue the process till the greatest exponent of the leading 
letter in the remainder is at least one less than it is in the 
polynomial B, and if we designate the remainder by B, and 
the quotient found, by Q, we shall have, 

A = Bx Q + B - - - - (1). 

If, as before, we designate the greatest common divisor of 
A and B by D, and divide both members of the last equation 
by it, we shall have, 

A B B 

V=B XQ r D' 

Now, the first member of this equation is an entire quantity, 

and so is the first term of the second member ; hence — 

must be entire; which proves that the greatest common divisor 
of A and B also divides B. 

If we designate the greatest common divisor of B and B by 
D\ and divide both members of equation (1) by it, we shall have, 
A B B 

Now, since by hypothesis D' is a common divisor of B and 
B, both terms of the second member of this equation are 
entire ; hence, the first member must be entire ; which proves 
that the greatest common divisor of B and B, also divides A. 

We see that D\ the greatest common divisor of B and B 
cannot be less than D, since D divides both B and B ; nor can 
D, the greatest common divisor of A and B, be less than I)'. 
because D' divides both A and B\ and since neither can be less 
than the other, they must be equal ; that is, D = D '. Hence, 

2d. The greatest common divisor of two polynomials, is the same 
as that between the second polynomial and their remainder after 
division. 

From the principle demonstrated in Art. 253, we see that we 
may multiply or divide one polynomial by any factor that is 
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not contained in the other, without affecting their greatest com- 
mon divisor. 

255, From the principles of the two preceding articles, we 
deduce, for finding the greatest common divisor of two poly- 
nomials, the following 

RULE. 

I. Suppress the monomial factors common to all the terms of the 
first polynomial; do the same toith the second polynomial ; and if 
the factors so suppressed have a common divisor, set it aside, as 
forming a factor of the common divisor sought. 

II. Prepare the first polynomial in such a manner that its first 
term shall be divisible by the first term of the second polynomial, 
both being arranged with reference to the same letter: Apply the 
rule for division, and continue the process till the greatest exponent 
of the leading letter in the remainder is at least one less than it is 
in the second polynomial. Suppress, in this remainder, all the 
factors that are common to the co-efficients of the different powers 

of the leading letter ; then take this result as a divisor and the 
second polynomial as a dividend, and proceed as before. 

III. Continue the operation until a remainder is obtained -which 
will exactly divide the preceding divisor ; this last remainder, mul- 
tiplied by the factor set aside, will be the greatest common divisor 
sought; if no remainder is found which will exactly divide the 
■preceding divisor, then the factor set aside is the greatest common 
divisor sought. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the greatest common divisor of the polynomials 
a 3 _ a 2 b + Sab 2 — 36 3 , and a 2 — bab + 45 2 . 
First Operation. Second Operation. 



a i _ a 2 b + Sab 2 - 3b 3 



Aa 2 b — ab 2 ■ 



• 5ab + 4b 2 



a + 4-6 



1st rem. Wab 2 - 196 3 
or, 195 2 (a - b). 

Hence, a - h is the greatest common divisor. 
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We begin by dividing the polynomial of the highest degree 
by that of the lowest; the quotient is, as we see in the above 
table, a + 4b, and the remainder 19ab 2 — 19b 3 . 

But, I9ab 2 - 19k 3 = 19b 2 \a - b). 

Now, the factor 196 2 , will divide this remainder without dividing 
a 2 _ 5 a 5 + 4£>2 . 

hence, ths factor must be suppressed, and the question is reduced 
to finding the greatest common divisor between 
a 2 — 5a5 + 46 2 and a — b. 

Dividing the first of these two polynomials by the second, there 
is an exact quotient, a — 4b ; hence, a — b is the greatest com- 
mon divisor of the two given polynomials. To verify this, let 
each be divided by a — b. 

2. Find the greatest common divisor of the polynomials, 
3 a 5 __ r ja 3 b 2 + 2a¥ and 2a - Sa 2 b 2 + & 4 . 

We first suppress a, which is a factor of each term of the 
first polynomial : we then have, 

3 a 4 __ 5a 2&2 + 2¥ \\ 2a 4 - 3a 2 5 2 + b\ 

We now find that the first term of the dividend will not con- 
tain the first term of the divisor. We therefore multiply the 
dividend by 2, which merely introduces into the dividend a 
factor not common to the divisor, and hence does not affect 
the common divisor sought. We then have, 



6a 4 — Wa 2 b 2 + 46 4 
6a*— 9a 2 b 2 + SV 



,2a 4 — 3a 2 6 2 + b* 



— a 2 b 2 -\- ¥ 

- b 2 (a 2 - b 2 ). 

We find after division, the remainder — a 2 b 2 + 5 4 which we 

put under the form — b 2 (a 2 — b 2 ). We then suppress - 6 2 5 

and divide. 

2a* - Za 2 b 2 + 6 4 [ a 2 - b 2 

2a* — 2a?b 2 ' 2a 2 ~~b 2 

. ! 

_ a 2 b 2 + ¥ 
- a 2 b 2 + b\ 
Hence, a 2 — b 2 is the greatest common divisor. 
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8. Let it be required to find the greatest common divisor 
between the two polynomials, 

- 36 3 + Sab 2 - a 2 b + a 3 , and 46 2 - Sab -f a 2 . 

First Operation, 

— 126 3 + 12a6 2 — 4a 2 b + 4a 3 1 !46 2 — bob + a? 



1st rem. 


. — Sab 2 — a?b + 4a 3 
— 12a6 2 — 4a 2 6-j- 16a 3 


-36, 


-3a 


2d rem. 
or, 


- 19a 2 * -f 
19a 2 (- 

Second Ope 
4b 2 — 5a6 + a 2 


- 19^ 

-6 + 

ratio?i 

L- 


a). 






— ab A- a 2 


— 46 + a 





0. 

Hence, — b + a, or a — 6, is the greatest common divisor 
In the first operation we meet with a difficulty in dividing the 
two polynomials, because the first term of the dividend is not 
exactly divisible by the first term of the divisor. But if we 
observe that the co-efficient 4, is not a factor of all the terms 
of the polynomial 

46 2 — 5a6 + a 2 , 

and therefore, by the first principle, that 4 cannot form a part 

of the greatest common divisor, we can, without affecting this 

common divisor, introduce this factor into the dividend. This 

gives, 

- 126 3 + 12a6 2 - 4a 2 6 + 4a 3 , 

and then the division of the terms is possible. 

Effecting this division, the quotient is — 86, and the re 

mainder is, 

— 3a6 2 — a 2 6 + 4a 3 . 

As the exponent of b in this remainder is still equal to 

that of b in the divisor, the division may be continued, by 

multiplying this remainder by 4, in order to render the division 

of the first term possible. This { done, the remainder becomes 

- 12a6 2 - 4a 2 6 + 16a 3 ; 
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which, divided by 4b 2 — 5ab + a 2 , gives the quotient- -— 3a, 
which should be separated from the first by a comma, having 
no connexion with it. The remainder after this division, is 

— 19a 2 b + 19a 3 . 

Placing this last remainder under the form 19a 2 ( — b -f- &)., 
and suppressing the factor 19a 2 , as forming no part of the com- 
mon divisor, the question is reduced to finding the greatest 
common divisor between 

46 2 — • 5a6 + a 2 an( i — b + a. 

Dividing the first of these polynomials by the second, we 
obtain an exact quotient, — 4b + a : hence, — b -f a, or a — 5, 
is the greatest common divisor sought. 

£56. In the above example, as in all those in which the 
exponent of the leading letter is greater by 1 in the dividend 
th;.!n in the divisor, we can abridge the operation by first mul- 
tiplying every term of the dividend by the square of the co- 
efficient of the first term of the divisor. We can easily see 
that by this means, the first term of the quotient obtained will 
contain the first power of this co-efficient. Multiplying the 
divisor by the quotient, and making the reductions with the 
dividend thus prepared, the result will still contain the co-efficient 
as a factor, and the division can be continued until a remainder 
is obtained of a lower degree than the divisor, with reference 
to the leading letter. 

Take the same example as before, viz. : 

- SP + Sab 2 - a 2 b + a 3 and 45 2 - 5ab + a 2 , 
and multiply the dividend by 4 2 = 16 ; and we have 



First Operation, 
. 485 3 ~f 48ab 2 — l%a 2 b + 16a 3 



- I2ab 2 — 4a 2 b + 16a 3 



1452 „ 5a 5 _j_ a 2 



- 12b - 3a 



1st remainder, -— 19a 2 6 + 19& 3 

or, I9a 2 (—b + a). 
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Second Operation. 



4Jj2 _ 5 ao + a 2 



ab -f- a 2 



b + a 



■46 -fa 



H& Remainder, — 0. 

When the exponent of the leading letter in the dividend 
exceeds that of the same letter in the divisor by two, three, 
&a, multiply the dividend by the third, fourth, &c. power of 
the co-efficient of the first term of the divisor. It is easy to 
see the reason of this. 

257. It may be asked if the suppression of the factors, com- 
mon to all the terms of one of the remainders, is absolutely 
necessary, or whether the object is merely to render the opera- 
tions more simple. It will easily be perceived that the suppres- 
sion of these factors is necessary ; for, if the factor 19a 3 was not 
suppressed in the preceding example, it would be necfessary to 
multiply the whole dividend by this factor, in order to render 
its first term divisible by the first term of the divisor ; but, 
then, a factor w r ould be introduced into the dividend which is 
also contained in the divisor ; and, consequently, the required 
greatest common divisor would contain the factor 19a 2 which 
should form no part of it. 

258, For another example, let it be required to find the 
greatest common divisor of the two polynomials, 

a 4 + Sa 3 b + 4a 2 6 2 - 6ab 3 + 2b* and 4a 2 6 + 2a6 3 - 26 3 , 
or simply of, 

a* + 3a 3 6 + 4a 2 6 2 — 6ab 3 + 2b* and 2a 2 + ab — 6 2 , 
mice the factor 2b can be suppressed, being a factor of the 
second polynomial and not of the first. 



First Operation. 
8a* + 2ia% + 32a 2 6 2 — 48a6 3 + 166* 



+ 2Qa 3 b + 36a 2 6 2 - 48a6 3 + 166* 



2a 2 + ab — b 2 
4a 2 -f IQab + 136* 



+ 26a 2 6 2 - 38a6 3 + 166* 

1st remainder, — 51a6 3 -j-296 4 

or, - b*(5la - 29b). 
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Second Operation. 
Multiply by 2001, the square of 51. 

5202a 2 + 2601ab - 2601b 2 ij 51a - 29 b 



5202a 2 — 295Sab | 102a + 1096 

. j 

1st remainder, -f 5bb9ab ~ 2001 b 2 
5559a6 — 3161& 2 



2d remainder, + 560/A 

The exponent of the letter a in the dividend, exceeding thai 
of the same letter in the divisor, by two, the whole dividend 
is multiplied by 2 3 = 8. This done, we perform the division, 
and obtain for the first remainder, 

- Slab* + 29b*. 

Suppressing — 5 3 , this remainder becomes 51a — 29b ; and 
the new dividend is 

2a 2 + ab — b 2 . 

Multiplying the dividend by (51) 2 = 2601, then effecting the 
division, we obtain for the second remainder -j- 560b 2 . Now, it 
results from the second principle (Art. 254), that the greatest 
common divisor must be a factor of the remainder after each 
division; therefore it should divide the remainder 560b 2 . But 
this remainder is in dependent of the leading letter a : hence, if 
the two polynomials have a common divisor, it must be inde- 
pendent of a, and will consequently be found as a factor in the 
no-efficients of the different powers of this letter, in each of the 
proposed polynomials. But it is evident that the co-efficients of 
these powers have not a common factor. Hence, the hvo given 
polynomials are prime with res-pec t to each other. 

259. The rule for finding the greatest common divisor of two 
polynomials, may readily be extended to three or more poly- 
nomials. For, having the polynomials A, B. G 7 , X\ &c, if we 
find the greatest common divisor of A and B\ and then the 
greatest common divisor of this result and (7, the divisor so ob 
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tained will evidently be the greatest common divisor of A, B, 
and C; and the same process may be applied to the remaining 
polynomials. 

280» It often happens, after suppressing the monomial factors 
common to all the terms of the given polynomials, and arranging 
the remaining polynomials with reference to a particular letter, 
that there are polynomial factors common to the co-efficients of 
the different powers of the leading letter in one or both poly- 
nomials. In that case we suppress those factors in both, and if 
the suppressed factors have a common divisor, we set it aside, as 
forming a factor of the common divisor sought, 

EXAMPLE. 

Let it be required to find the greatest common divisor of the 
two polynomials 

a 2 <P __ C 2& „ a i c 2 _|_ € ^ an( j 4 a 2^ „ 2ac 2 + 2c 3 — Aacd. 

The second contains a monomial factor 2. Suppressing it, 
and arranging the polynomials with reference to d, we have 

(a 2 — c 2 ) d 2 — a 2 c 2 + c 4 , and (2a 2 — 2ac) d — ac 2 -j~ c 3 . 

By considering the co-efficients, a 2 — c 2 and — a 2 c 2 + c 4 , in the 
first polynomial, it will be seen that — a 2 c 2 -f c 4 can be put under 
the form — c 2 (a 2 — c 2 ) : hence, a 2 — c 2 is a common factor of the 
co-efficients in the first polynomial. In like manner, the co-effi- 
cients in the second, 2a 2 — 2ac and — ac 2J rc 3 , can be reduced 
to 2a(a — c) and -- c 2 (a — c) ; therefore, a — c is a common 
factor of these co-efficients. 

Comparing the two factors a 2 — c 2 and a — c, we see that the 
iast will divide the first; hence, it follows that a -— c is a com- 
mon factor of the proposed polynomials, and it is therefore a 
factor of the greatest common divisor. 

Suppressing a 2 — c 2 in the first polynomial, and a — c in the 
second we obtain the two polynomials, 

d 2 — c 2 and 2ad — c 2 , 
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lo which the ordinary process may be applied. 



d 2 -c 2 

4a 2 d 2 — 4a 2 c 2 



2ad 



2ad + c 2 



-f 2ac 2 d — 4a 2 c 2 
— 4a 2 c 2 + c\ 



After having multiplied the dividend by 4a 2 , and performed 
the division, we obtain a remainder — 4a 2 c 2 -j~ c 4 , independent of 
the letter d : hence, the two polynomials, d 2 — c 2 and 2ad — c 2 7 
are prime with respect to each other. Therefore, the greatest 
common divisor of the proposed polynomials is a — c. 

261 . It sometimes happens that one of the polynomials con- 
tains a letter which is not contained in the other. 

In this case, it is evident that the greatest common divisor m 
Independent of this letter. Hence, by arranging the polynomial 
which contains it, with reference to this letter, the required com- 
mon divisor ivill be the same as thai which exists between the co- 
efficients of the different 'powers of the principal letter and th& 
second polynomial. 

By this method we are led, it is true, to determine the great- 
est common divisor between three or more polynomials. Bui 
they will be more simple than the proposed polynomials. It, 
often happens, that some of the co-efheients of the arranged 
polynomial are monomials, or, that we can discover by simple 
inspection that they are prime with respect to each other ; and, 
it; this case, we are certain that the proposed polynomials are 
prime with respect to each other. 

Thus, in the example of the last article, after having suppressed 
the common factor a — c, which gives the results, 

d 2 — c 2 and 2ad — c 2 , 

we know immediately that these two polynomials are prime with 
respect to each other ; for, since the letter a is contained in the 
second and not in the first, it follows from what has just been said, 
that the common divisor must be contained in the co-efficients 2d 
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and — € 2 ; but these are prime with respect to each other, and 
consequently, the expressions d 2 — c 2 and 2ad ■— c 2 , are also prime 
with respect to each other. 

Let it be required to find the greatest common divisor of the 
two polynomials, 

Sbcq -f 2t0mp + 186c -f 5mpq, 
and, 4adq — 42fg + 24ad — 7fgq* 

Now, the letter b is found in the first polynomial and not in 
the second. If then, we arrange the first with reference to b, 
we have, 

(ocq + 18c) b + 30 mp + hmpq, 

and the required greatest common divisor will be the same as 
that which exists between the second polynomial and the two 
co-efficients of 5, which are, 

ocq -f- 18c and ZOmp + 5mpq« 

Now, the first of these co-efficients can be put under the form 
3c(q + 6), and the other becomes 5mp(q -f 6) ; hence, q -j- 6 is 
a common factor of these co-efficients. It will therefore be 
sufficient to ascertain whether q -f 6 is a factor of the second 
polynomial. 

Arranging this polynomial with reference to <?, it becomes 

(±ad - lfg)q - 42/g + 24ad ; 

and as the second part, 24ad — 42fg = Q(4ad — 7fg), it follows 
that this polynomial is divisible by q + 6, and gives the quotient. 
4«c? — Ifg. Therefore, q -f 6 is the greatest common divisor of 
the proposed polynomials, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the greatest common divisor of the two polynomial* 
6a* _ 4#4 __ 1133 __ 3^.2 _ 3^ _ ^ 

and 4a; 4 -f 2* 3 — 18a; 2 + 3a? — 5, 

Ans, 2x' 6 — 4# 2 + a? — - ] 
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2. Find the greatest common divisor of the polynomials 

20s fi — 12s 5 + 10s 4 - 15s 3 + 14s 2 — 15s ~f 4, 
and 15s 4 - 9x 3 + 47s 2 - 21s + 28. 

Ans. 5s 2 — 3s -f 4„ 

3. Find the greatest common divisor of the two polynomials 

bc^b 2 + 2a 3 6 3 '+ ca? — 3a 2 5 4 + 6ca, 
and a 5 + 5a 3 d — a 3 b 2 + 5a 2 W. 

u4ns a 2 4- a&. 

Transformation of Equations. 

262> The object of a transformation, is to change an equation 
from a given form to another, from which we can more readily 
determine the value of the unknown quantity. 

First 

To change a given equation involving fractional co-efficients to another 
of the same general form, but having the co-efficients of all its terms entire. 
If we have an equation of the form 

x m _L p x m-l + Q x m-2 + # _ rpx + XT = 0, 

y 

and make x = — : 

k 

in which y is a new unknown quantity, and h entirely arbitrary* 
we shall have, after substituting this value for s, and multiplying 
every term by h m , 

y m + Phy™- 1 + Qk 2 y m ~ 2 + Bk 3 y m ~ 3 + . . . + Tk m ~ l y + Uk m = 0, 

an equation in which the co-efficients of the different powers of 
y are equal to those of the same powers of x m the given equa- 
tion, multiplied respectively by P, k 1 , P, P, A; 4 , &c. 

It is now required to assign such a value to k as will make 
the co-efficients of the different powers of y entire. 

To illustrate, let us take, as a general example, the equation 

« „ c n e a 

6 a j h 
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which becomes, after substituting — for #, 

53 k ' 

A , ah „ , <?/fc 2 „ , ek 3 qk A 

Now, there may be two cases — 

1st. "Where the denominators b, d, /, /?, are prime with respect 
to each other. In this case, as k is altogether arbitrary, take 
k — bdfh, the product of the denominators, the equation will then 
become, 

y* + adfh . y 3 + c&apW . y 2 + eb 3 d 3 f 2 h 3 . y + gbhl^h 3 =0, 

In which the co-efficients of y are entire, and that of the first 
term is 1. 

2d. When the denominators contain common factors, we shall 
evidently render the co-efficients entire, by making k equal to the 
least common multiple of all the denominators. But we can 
simplify still more, by giving to k such a value that k 1 , P, F, . . . 
shall contain the prime factors which compose £, a 7 , /, A, raised 
to powers at least equal to those which are found in the de- 
nominators. 

Thus, the equation 

5 , , 5 7 13 



becomes 

?/ 4 — — v 3 -f- — — v 2 — — — • v — — 

J 6 j ' 12 j I50 y 9000 ' 



5k , 5F „ 7F 13F 



after making x ~ ~, and reducing the terms. 

First, if we make 7^ — 9000, which is a multiple of all the 
other denominators, it is clear that the co-efficients become entire 
numbers. 

But if we decompose 0, 12, 150, and 9000, into their prime 
factors, we find, 

6 = 2x3, 12 == 2 2 X 3, 150 = 2 x 3 x 5 2 , 9000 = 2 3 k 3 2 x 5^; 

and by making 

i=2x3x 5, 
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the product of the different prime factors, we obtain 

k 2 = 2 2 x 8 2 X 5 2 , P = 2* x 3 3 x 5 3 , ^ = 2 4 x3 4 x5 4 ; 
whence we see that the values of 7a, k 2 , k 3 , & 4 , contain the 
prime factors of 2, 3, 5, raised to powers at least equal to 
those which enter into 6, 12, 150, and 9000. Hence, making 

k — 2 X 3 X 5, 
is sufficient to make the denominators disappear. Substituting 
this value, the • equation becomes 

5.2.3.5 3 5.2 2 .3 2 .5 2 2 7.2 3 .3 3 .5 3 13.2 4 .3 4 .5 

V ~~~~2l~ y + "~~W~ y ~~^ZW V ~~ 2 3 .3 2 .5 3 "~° ; 
which reduces to 

y* - 5.5^ 3 -f 5.3.5V 2 - 7.2 2 .8 2 .5?/ - 13.2.3 2 .5 = ; 
or, */ 4 - 25y 3 + 375y 2 - 1260y - 1 170 = 0. 

Hence, we perceive the necessity of taking k as small a 
number as possible : otherwise, we should obtain a transformed 
equation, having its co-efficients .Yery great, as may be seen by 
reducing the transformed equation resulting from the supposi- 
tion k = 9000. 

Having solved the transformed equation, and found the values 
of y, the corresponding values of x may be found from tb« 

y 

equation, % = — , 

by substituting for y and k their proper values, 

EXAMPLES, 

7 11 25 

i. *3_ _** + _*__ = <>. 

V 

Making x — -tt, and we have, 

Z - 12 + 40 225 600 800 ' 

Making x = -^V- = ^7v and we have, 

° 2 2 .3.o oO 

yS _ 65 y 4 4. 189O3/ 3 - 80720?/ 2 — 928800?/ - 972000 =r a 
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Second, 
To make the second or any other term disappear from an 



263» The difficulty of solving an equation generally diminishes 
with the number of terms involving the unknown quantity. 

Thus the equation 

x 2 = q, gives immediately, x = ± Jq, 
while the complete equation 

x 2 -J- %P% + q = 0, 
requires preparation before it can be solved. 

Now, any given equation can always be transformed into an 
incomplete equation, in which the second term shall be wanting. 

For, let there be the general equation, 

x m _j_ p x m~l + Q x n^Z + _ . ■ + ^X + U = 0. 

Suppose x = u -f a/, 

u being a new unknown quantity, and x' entirely arbitrary* 
By substituting u + x / for a;, we obtain 

(* + ^) TO + P (** + ^O'"- 1 + © ( u + xT" 2 • • • + 2> + a?') + 27 = 0. 
Developing by the binomial formula, and arranging with refer- 
ence to u, we have 



+ p 



1 '+ m . — - — x' 2 

+ (m - 1) Px' 
+ Q 



+ ... + ** 



+ Px""- 1 
+ Qx' m ~ 2 

+ . . . 





> = 0. 



Since xf is entirely arbitrary, we may dispose of it in such 
way that we shall have 

P 

mxf -f P = ; whence, xf = . 
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Substituting this value of x' in the last equation, we shall 
obtain an incomplete equation of the form, 

u m + Q^ m ~ 2 + R'u m - 3 + . . . Tu + U' = 0, 

in which the second term is wanting. 

If this equation were solved, we could obtain any value of 
x corresponding to that of w, from the equation 

, . P 

x — u 4- or, since x = u . 

m 

We have, then, in order to make the second term of an 

equation disappear, the following 

RULE. 

Substitute for the unknown quantity a new unknown quantity 
minus the co-efficient of the second term divided by the exponent 
which expresses the degree of the equation. 

Let us apply this rule to the equation, 
x 2 + 2px = q. 

If we make x = u — p, 

we have (u — p) 2 + 2p (u — p) = q t 3 

and by performing the indicated operations and transposing, 

we find 

u 2 =. p 2 + q. 

263*8 Instead of making the second term .disappear, it may 
be required to find an equation which shall be deprived of its 
third, fourth, or any other term. This is done, by making the 
co-efficient of w, corresponding to that term, equal to 0. 

For example, to make the third term disappear, we make, 
in the transformed equation, (Art. 263), 

m -_T_I a/2 + ( Wi _ i) iv + Q = 0, 

from which we obtain two values for x\ which substituted in 
the transformed equation, reduce it to the form, 

u m + P'a m ~ l + B'u m - 3 . . . + Tu + U' = 0. 
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Beyond the third term it will be necessary to solve an 
equation of a degree superior to the second, to obtain the value 
of x 1 ; and to cause the last term to disappear, it will be neces- 
sary to solve the equation, 

x' m + Px /m ~ l . . . -f Tx' + U — 0, 
which is what the given equation becomes when x' is sub- 
stituted for x. 

It may happen that the value, 

, __ __ P 
in 
which makes the second term disappear, causes also the (Jisap 
pearance of the third or some other term. For example, in 
order that the third term may disappear at the same time 
with the second, it is only necessary that the value of x\ 
which results from the equation, 

* = -£, 

m 
shall also satisfy the equation, 

m ^"— a/ 2 + (in - 1) Pa/ + Q = 0. 

P 

Now, if in this last equation, we replace x / by , we have 

m __ 1 pz pz 

^ll^JL 1 -{, n - 1)— + 6 = 0, or (^-l)P 2 ~2m§ = 0; 



2m Q 



and, consequently, if 

p 2 -- ,, 

m — 1 

the disappearance of the second term will also involve that of . 
the third. 

Formation of Derived Polynomials. 

264. That transformation of an equation which consists in 
substituting u + x / for #, is of frequent use in the discussion 
of equations. In practice, there is a very simple method of 
obtaining the transformed equation which results from this sub- 
stitution. 
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To show this, let us substitute for a;, u + x r in the equation 

a* + Pa?*- 1 + §£ wl ~ 2 + Mx m - 3 + • • • Tx+ £7=0 ; 

then, by developing, and arranging the terms according to thft 
ascending powers of u, we have 

m — 1 , o 



+P* /7n 
+ Qx"» 



+ mx fm ~ l 

+ (m—l)Px' m - 2 

+ (m-2)Qx"< 

+ . . . 
+ T 



u-\-m- 



1.2 



w 2 + 



N m 



+ (m-l)—--Px /m -' 3 



1.2 

N ra— 3. 



+ ( m _2)— ©** 

+ . . . 



f=0. 



By examining and comparing the co-efficients of the different 
powers of u, we see that the co-efficient of w°, is what the first 
member of the given equation becomes when x / is substituted 
in place of x ; we shall denote this expression by X. 

The co-efficient of u l is formed from the preceding term X\ 
by multiplying each term' of X / by the exponent of x / in that 
term, and then diminishing this exponent by 1 ; we shall denote 
this co-efficient by J 77 . 

The co-efficient of u 2 is formed from Y, by multiplying each 
term of Y / by the exponent of x / in that term, dividing the 
product by 2, and then diminishing each exponent by 1. Repre- 

senting this co-efficient by — , we see that Z' is formed from Y\ 

in the same manner that Y / is formed from X'. 

In general, the co-efficient of any power of u, in the above 
transformed equation, may be found from the preceding co-efficient 
in the following manner, viz. : — 

Multiply each term of the preceding co-efficient by the exponent 
of x / in that term, and diminish the exponent of x / by 1 ; then 
divide the algebraic sum of these expressions by the number of pre 
ceding co-efficients. 
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The law by which the co-efficients, 

W 1 r/ 1 

' ' 1.2' 1.2.3' 

are derived from each other, is evidently the same as that 
which governs the formation of the numerical co-efficients of 
the terms in the binomial formula. 

The expressions, Y\ Z ', F, W, &c, are called successive de- 
rived polynomials of X' , because each is derived from the pre- 
ceding one by the same law that Y / is derived from X\ 

Generally, any polynomial which is derived from another by 
the law just explained, is called a derived polynomial. 

Recollect that X is what the given polynomial becomes when 
*f is substituted for x. 

Y is called the first-derived polynomial ; 
Z ; is called the second- derived polynomial ; 

V is called the third-derived polynomial ; 

&c., &c. 

We should also remember that, if we make u ~ 0, we shall 
have xf = x, whence X / will become the given polynomial, from 
which the derived polynomials will then be obtained. 

265* Let us now apply the above principles in the following 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Let it be required to find the derived polynomials of the 
first member of the equation 

3,^4 + q x 3 _ 3^2 + 2x + 1 = 0. 

Now, u being zero, and x / = #, we have from the law of 
forming the derived polynomials, 

X' = 3^ 4 + 6z 3 — 3x* + 2x + 1 ; 
T f = 12z 3 + 18a* — Qx + 2 ; 
Z' = 36a; 2 + 36a; - 6 ; 
F'.= 72;e +36; 
W = 72. 
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It should be remarked that the exponent of #, in the terms 1, 2, 
— 6, 86, and 72, is equal to 0; hence, each of those terms 
disappears in the following derived polynomial. 

2. Let it be required to cause the second term to disappear 
in the equation 

x* — 12s 3 + 11 x 2 — 9x + 7 = 0. 

12 

Make (Art. 263), x — u -\ = u + 3 ; 

whence, x / = 3. 

The transformed equation will be of the form 

X / + Y'u -V~ti 2 + n -^^ 3 + u± = 0, 

Z Z X o 

and the operation is reduced to finding the values of the co- 
efficients 

Z' V 

V l r/ ~— 

' ' 2' 2.3' 

Now, it follows from the preceding law, for derived poly- 
nomials, that 

X' = (3) 4 -12.(3) 3 +17.(3) 2 --9. (3)*+7, or X 

Y' =4. (3) 3 -36. (3) 2 +34. (3)!-9, or 

Z : 



X' 


' = 




110 


Y' 


= 




123 


Z' 

2 


= 


— 


37 




= 


0. 





^ =6. (3) 2 -36. (3)H 17, or --- - 

^ =4.(8).-12 -- - 

Therefore, the transformed equation becomes 
u* _ 37« 2 - 123m - 110 = 0. 
3. Transform the equation 

4rc 3 — 5x 2 + 7# — - 9 ~ 

into another equation, the roots of which shall exceed those of 
the given equation by 1. 

Make, x = u — 1 ; whence tf = — 1 ; 

and the transformed equation will be of the form 

X' + Y'u + ^ „* + T -|lg «' = 
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We have, from the principles established, 
X' = 4.(-l) 3 - 5.(- l)2 + 7.(-l)i-9, or X' =-25; 



Y' = 12. (- 1)2- io.(-l)i+7 - - 


- - - F' = + 29 ; 


y= 12. (-I)* -5 ....... 


Z ! 
. . . — _ 17 . 

2 "- ? 


-ZL = 4 

2.3 


. . . _. _i_ 4^ 



Therefore, the transformed equation is, 

4u 3 - 17m 2 + 29« — 25 = 0. 

4. What is the transformed equation, if the second term be 
made to disappear from the equation 

x* - 10a: 4 + 7a: 3 + 4x - 9 = 1 

J^s. w 5 — 83^ 3 — 118w 2 —152m — 73 = 0. 

5. What is the transformed equation, if the second term be 
made to disappear from the equation 

Sx 3 + 15a: 2 + 25a: —3 = 0? 

3 52 
Ans, v? — —~ r = 0, 

6. Transform the equation 

■33* - 13a: 3 + 7a; 2 — 8a: — 9 = 
into another, the roots of which shall be less than the roots of 

• ! 1 

the given equation by — . 
o 

Ans. 3w 4 — 9u 3 — 4w 2 ---m- ~^- =.- 0, 

Properties of Derived Polynomials, 

268 » We will now develop some of the properties of derived 
polynomials. 

Let x m + Px™- 1 + Qx m - 2 . . . Tx + U = 

be a given equation, and a, 5, <?, <i, &c, its m roots, We shall 

(lien have (Art. 248), 

%m + Pa»-i -f £af n ~ 2 . . . = (a: — a) (a: — 5) (a; - c) . . . (x -■ /). 
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Making x = x / + «, 

or omitting the accents, and substituting .r + u for a;, and we have 
(x + u) m + P(x + u) m - 1 + . . . = (x+u — a)(x + u — b)...\ 
or, changing the order of x and «, in the second member, and 
regarding x— a, x — b, . . . each as a single quantity, 



(# -J. v \m _j-P(.r _f. w )m-i . . . —(u + ^ —a) (u-\-x — b) . . . (u + x—l). 
Now, by performing the operations indicated in the two 
members, we shall, by the preceding article, obtain for the first 
member, 

X+ Yu + —u z +] . . . u m ; 

At 

X being the first member of the proposed equation, and Y, Z, &c., 

the derived polynomials of this member. 

With respect to the second member, it follows from Art. 251: 
1st. That the term involving u°, or the last term, is equal to 

the product (x — a) (x — b) . . . (x — I) of the factors of, the 

proposed equation. 

2d. The co-efficient of u is equal to the sum of the products 
of these m factors, taken m — 1 and m — 1. 

3d. The co-efficient of to 2 is equal to the sum of the products 
of these m factors, taken m — 2 and m — 2 ; and so on. 

Moreover, since the two members of the last equation are 
identical, the co-efficients of the same powers of u in the two 
members are equal. Hence, 

X = (x — a) (x — b) (x — c) . . . (x — /), 
which was already shown. 

Hence, also, F", or the first derived polynomial, is equal to the 
sum of the products of the m factors of the first degree in the pro- 
posed equation, taken m — 1 and m — 1 ; or equal to the algebraic 
sum of all the quotients that can be obtained by dividing X by 
each of the m factors of the first degree in the proposed equation., 
that is, 

% — a x — o x — c x — I 
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Z 

Also, — , that is, the second derived polynomial, divided by 2, 

is equal to the sum of the products of the m factors of the first 
member of the proposed equation, taken m — 2 and m — 2 ; or 
equal to the sum of the quotients obtained by dividing X by each 
of the different factors of the second degree ; that is, 

£___ X , X . X 

2~ ~" (x — a) {x — ~b) + (x — a) (x — c) ' * ' (x — k)(x - /)' 

arid so on. 

Of Equal Roots. 

267, An equation is said to contain equal roots, when its first 
member contains equal factors of the first degree with respect to 
the unknown quantity. When this is the case, the derived poly- 
nomial, which is the sum of the products of the m factors taken 
m — 1 and m — 1, contains a factor in its different parts, which 
is two or more times a factor of the first member of the pro- 
posed equation (Art. 266) : hence, 

There must be a common divisor between the first member of fhe 
proposed equation, and its first derived polynomials 

It remains to ascertain the relation between this common divi- 
sor and the equal factors. 

268a Having given an equation, it is required to discover whether 
it has equal roots, and to determine these roots if possible. 

Let us make 

X = x n + Px m ~ l + Qx m ~ 2 + . . , + Tx + U = 0, 

and suppose that the second member contains n factors equal to 
& — «, n' factors equal to x — 6, n" factors equal to x — c . . t) 
and also, the simple factors x — p, x — q, x — r . . . ; we shall 
then have, 
X =z (x — a) n (x — b) n/ (x — c) n// . . . (x — p) (x — q) (x — r) (1). 

We have seen that Y, or the derived polynomial of X, is 
the sum of the quotients obtained by dividing X by each of the m 
factors of the first degree in the proposed equation (Art. 266). 

22 
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Now, since X contains n factors equal to x — «, we shall 

X 
have n partial quotients equal to • ; and the same reason- 
ing applies to each of the repeated factors, x — b, x — c 

Moreover, we can form but one quotient for each simple factor, 
which is of the form, 

XXX 



x — p x — q x — r 

therefore, the first derived polynomial is of the form, 

T7 . nX . n'X , n"X , , X , X , X , /oN 

Y= + . -+ + . . . + + ■ + ■ + • • • (2), 

x — a x — b x — c x —p x — q x — r J 

By examining the form of the value of X in equation (1). 
it is plain that 

(x — a) n ~\ (x — b) n '-\ (x — c)*"- 1 . . . 
are factors common to all the terms of the polynomial Y\ 
hence the product, 

(x — a) n-1 X {x — by- 1 X (x — c) nff ~ l . . . 
is a divisor of Y. Moreover, it is evident that it will also 
divide X: it is therefore a common divisor of X and Y; and 
it is their greatest common divisor. 

For, the prime factors of X, are x —a, x — 5, x -~c . . ., and 
x — p, x — g, x — r . . . ; now, x — p, x — g, x — r, cannot 
divide I 7 ", since some one of them will be wanting in some of 
the parts of I 7 ", while it will be a factor of all the other parts. 

Hence, the greatest common divisor of X and Y : is 
D = (x — a) n - 1 (x — b) n/ ~ l (x — c) n "- 1 . . . ; that is, 

The greatest common divisor is composed 6/ the product of those 
factors which enter two or more times in the given equation, each 
raised to a power less by 1 than in the primitive equation. 

269. From the above, we deduce the following method foi 
finding the equal roots. 

To discover whether an equation, 

X^O, 
contains any equal roots : 
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1st. Form Y, or the derived 'polynomial of X ; then seek for 
the greatest common divisor between X and Y. 

2d. If one cannot be obtained, the equation has no equal roots i 
or equal factors. 

If we find a common divisor D, and it is of the first degree, 
or of the form x — h, make x — h = 0, whence x = h. 

We then conclude, that the equation has two roots equal to h, 
uud has but one species of equal roots, from which it may be 
freed by dividing X by (x — h) 2 . 

If D is of the second degree with reference to x, solve thi 
equation D = 0. There may be two cases ; the two roots wilJ 
be equal, or they will be unequal. 

1st. When we find D = (x — h) 2 , the equation has three roots 
equal to h, and has but one species of equal roots, from which 
It can be freed by dividing X by (x — h) 3 . 

2d. When D is of the form (x — h) (x — A'), the proposed 
equation has tioo roots equal to h, and two equal to h', from 
which it may be freed by dividing X by (x — h) 2 (x — A') 2 , 
or by D 2 . 

Suppose now that D is of any degree whatever ; it is necessary, 
in order to know the species of equal roots, and the number 
of roots of each species, to solve completely the equation, 

B = 0. 

Then, every simple root of the equation D = will be twice a 
root of the given equation; every double root of the equation D — 
will be three times a root of the given equation; and so on. 

As to the simple roots of 

we begin by freeing this equation of the equal factors contained 
In it, and the resulting equation, X' = 0, will make known the 
simple roots. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Determine whether the equation, 

2a; 4 - 12z 3 + 19a; 2 — %x + 9 = y 

contains equal roots. 

We have for the first derived polynomial, 

Sx 3 — 36a; 2 + 38a; — 6. 

Now, seeking for the greatest common divisor of these poly- 
nomials, we find 

D = x — 3 = 0, whenee x = 3 : 
hence, the given equation has two roots equal to 3, 
Dividing its first member by (x — 3) 2 , we obtain 

2« 2 + 1 = • whence, x = =fc — /II~2. 

The equation, therefore, is completely solved, and its roots &m 



3 > 3 > +1/ 11 



i 



2V 2 and - ¥v /-2. 

2. For a second example, take 

x 5 — 2a; 4 + 3z 3 -*- 7a; 2 + 8a; — 3 = O 
The first derived polynomial is 

5a; 4 - 8a; 3 + 9a; 2 —Ux + S; 
and the common divisor, 

a; 2 — 2a; + 1 = (a; — I) 2 : 

hence, the proposed equation has three roots equal to 1. 
Dividing its first member by 

{x - l) 3 = a? - 3a; 2 + 3a? — 1, 
the quotient is 

a; 2 + x + 3 — ; whence, x = ~ % 

thus, the equation is completely solved. 
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3. For a third example, take the equation 

The first derived polynomial is 

lx Q + 30a? 5 + 30a; 4 — 24a; 3 — 45a; 2 — Qx + 8 ; 
and the common divisor is 

x* + 3a? 3 + x 2 — Zx — % 
The equation, 

a; 4 + So; 3 -f a; 2 — 3a; — 2 = 0, 
cannot be solved directly, but by applying the method of equal 
roots to it, that is, by seeking for a common divisor between 
Its first member and its derived polynomial, 

4a? 3 + 9a; 2 + 2a? — 3 : 
we find a common divisor, x + 1 ; which proves that the square 
of x + 1 is a factor of 

x* + 3a; 3 -f a; 2 — Zx — 2, 
and the cube of 2; + 1, a factor of the first member of the 
given equation. 
Dividing 

oj 4 -f 3^ 3 -f a; 2 — 3s — 2 by (x -f l) 2 = a? 2 + 2a? + 1, 
we have a; 2 -f a? — 2, which being placed equal to zero, gives 
the two roots x = 1, a; = — 2, or the two factors, a? — 1 and 
a; + 2. Hence, we have 

a; 4 + 3a; 3 -f a; 2 - 3a; - 2 = (a; + I) 2 (a; - 1) (a: + 2). 
Therefore, the first member of the proposed equation is equal to 

(a?+ i) 3 0- i) 2 0* + 2 ) 2 ; 

that is, the proposed equation has three roots equal to — 1, two 
equal to +1, and two equal to — 2. 

4. What is the product of the equal factors of the equation 
x 1 — 7a; 6 + 10a; 5 + 22a; 4 — 43a; 3 — Sox 2 + 48a? 4- 36 = ? 

Ans. (x - 2) 2 (x ~ 3) 2 (a? + l) 3 . 

5. What is the product of the equal factors in the equation, 

x 1 — 3a; 6 + 9a; 5 - 19a?* + 27a; 3 — 33a? 2 + 27a? — 9 = ? 

Ans. (a? — l) 3 (a? 2 + 3) 2 . 
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Elimination, 

270» We have already explained the methods of eliminating 
one unknown quantity from two equations, when these equations 
are of the first degree with respect to the unknown quantities, 

When the equations are of a higher degree than the first, 
the methods explained are not in general applicable. In this 
ease, the method of the greatest common divisor is considered the 
best, and it is this method that we now propose to investigate, 

One quantity is said to be a function of another when it de- 
pends upon that other for its value ; that is, when the quan- 
tities are so connected, that the value of the latter cannot be 
changed without producing a corresponding change in the former. 

271 » If two equations, containing tw r o unknown quantities, be 
combined, so as to produce a single equation containing but one 
unknown quantity, the resulting equation is called a final equa- 
tion ; and the roots of this equation are called compatible 
values of the unknown quantity which enters it. 

Let us assume the equations, 

P = and Q = 0, 

in which P and Q are functions of x and y of any degree 
whatever ; it is required to combine these equations in such a 
manner as to eliminate one of the unknown quantities. 

If we suppose the final equation involving y to be found, and 
that y = a is a root of this equation, it is plain that this value 
of y, in connection with some value of x, will satisfy both 
equations. 

If then, we substitute this value of y in both equations, there 
will result two equations containing only x, and these equations 
will have at least one root in common, and consequently, their 
first members will have a common divisor involving x (Art. 248), 

This common divisor will be of the first, or of a higher degree 
with respect to x, according as the particular value of y = a cox- 
responds to one or more values of x* 
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Conversely, every value of y which, being substituted in the 
two equations, gives a common divisor involving x, is necessarily 
a compatible value, for it then satisfies the two equations at the 
same time with the value or values of x found from this common 
divisor when put equal to 0. 

272. We will remark, that, before the substitution, the first 
members of the equations cannot, in general, have a common divi- 
sor which is a function of one or both of the unknown quantities. 

For, let us suppose, for a moment, that the equations 

P = and Q = 0, 
are of the form 

P' x B=. and Q' X B = 0, 

R being a function of both x and y. 

Placing R — 0, we obtain a single equation involving two 
unknown quantities, which can be satisfied with an infinite number 
of systems of values. Moreover, every system which renders R 
equal to 0, would at the same time cause P' . R and Q r . R to 
become 0, and consequently, would satisfy the equations 
P = and Q = 0. 

Thus, the hypothesis of a common divisor of the two poly- 
nomials P and Q, containing x and y, brings with it, as a con- 
sequence, that the proposed equations are indeterminate. There- 
fore, if there exists a common divisor, involving x and y, of the 
two polynomials P and Q, the proposed equations will be inde- 
terminate, that is, they may be satisfied by an infinite number 
of systems of values of x and y. Then there is no data to 
determine a final equation in y, since the number of values of y 
is infinite. 

Again, let us suppose that R is a function of x only. 

Placing R = 0, we shall, if the equation be solved with 
reference to x, obtain one or more values for this unknown 
quantity. 

Each of these values, substituted in the equations 
P .R = and Q' . R = 0, 
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will satisfy them, whatever value we may attribute to y, since 
these values of x would reduce R to 0, independently of y. 
Therefore, in this case, the proposed equations admit of a finite 
number of values for or, but of an infinite number of values for 
y and then, therefore, there cannot exist a final equation in y. 
Hence, when the equations 

P=0, Q=Q 
are determinate, that is, when they admit only of a limited 
number of systems of values for x and y, their first members 
cannot have for a common divisor a function of these unknown 
quantities, unless a particular substitution has been made for one 
of these quantities. 

273. From this it is easy to deduce a process for obtaining 
the final equation involving y. 

Since the characteristic property of every compatible value 
of y is, that being substituted in the first members of the two 
equations, it gives them a common divisor involving #, which 
they had not before, it follows, that if to the two proposed 
polynomials, arranged with reference to x, we apply the process 
for finding the greatest common divisor, we shall generally not 
find one. But, by continuing the operation properly, we shall 
arrive at a remainder independent of #, but which is a function 
of y, and which, placed equal to 0, will give the required final 
equation. 

For, every value of y found from this equation, reduces to 
zero the last remainder in the operation for finding the common 
divisor ; it is, then, such that being substituted in the preceding 
remainder, it will render this remainder a common divisor of the 
first members P and Q. Therefore, each of the roots of the 
equation thus formed, is a compatible value of y. 

274 » Admitting that the final equation may be completely 
solved, which would give all the compatible values, it would 
afterward be necessary to obtain the corresponding values of a?. 
Now, it is evident that it would be sufficient for this, to sub- 
stitute the different values of y in the remainder preceding the 
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last, put the polynomial involving x which results from it, equal 
to 0, and find from it the values of x ; for these polynomials 
are nothing more than the divisors involving x, which become 
common to A and B. 

But as the final equation is generally of a degree superior to 
the second, we cannot here explain the methods of finding the 
values of y. Indeed, our design was principally to show that, 
two equations of any degree being given, we can, without supposing 
the resolution of any equation, arrive at another equation, contain- 
ing only one of the unknown quantities which enter into the pro- 
posed equations. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Having given the equations 

x 2 -}- xy + y 2 — 1=0, 
x 3 -f- y 3 z=z 0, 
to find the final equation in y. 



First Operation. 

x 2 + xy -}- y 2 



x 3 + y 3 

x 3 -j- yx 2 -f- (y 2 — 1)# 



V 



— yx 2 — (y 2 — 1 ) x -f- y 3 

— yx 2 — y 2 x — y 3 + V 

x -j- 2y 3 — y — 1st remainder. 

Second Operation, 

x 2 -\- yx -\- y 2 — 1 1 1 x + %/ 3 — V 

X 2 _|. ( 2y 3 _ y ) x 1 1 a- __ (2y 3 -^27) 

-(2y 3 - 2y) x +' y 2 - 1 
-- (2y3 -2y)s -4y* + 6y* - 2y* 
4yG _ 6y 4 + 3y 2 ~ 1. 
Hence, the final equation in y, is 

4y6 __ (ty4 + 3y2 „ J -_ 0. 



346 
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If it were required to find the final equation in «?, we observe 
that x and y enter into the primitive equations under the same 
forms ; hence, x may be changed into y and y into #, without 
destroying the equality of the members. Therefore, 
4 x e _ fa.4 _j_ g x 2 _ i _o 

is the final equation in x. I 

2. Find the final equation in y, from the equations 

X 3 - <Sy X 2 + (3^ - y + 1) X -f + y2 _ 2 y = 0, 

x 2 — 2y# 4- y 2 — y — 0. 

i^Vs£ Operation. 

x 3 — 3?/# 2 + (8y 2 — y + 1) # — y 3 + 3/ 2 — 2y| \x 2 — 2#y + y 2 — y 
x' 3 — 2yx 2 + (y 2 — y) % % — y 



— yx 2 + (2y 2 +l) x — y 3 + y 2 — 2y 

— yx 2 + 2y 2 x — y 3 + y 2 



x — 2y 
Second Operation. 

x 2 — 2xy + y 2 — y 
x 2 — 2xy 



■2y 



Hence, 



r — y- 

y 2 — y = 0, 

is the final equation in y. This equation gives 
y = 1 and 3/ = 0. 
Placing the preceding remainder equal to zero, and substi- 
tuting therein the values of y, 

y = 1 and y = 0, 
we find for the corresponding values of #, 
# — 2 and x ■=. ; 
from which ^' riven equations may be entirely solved. 



CHAPTER XI. 

solution of numerical equations containing but one unknown 
quantity. — sturm's theorem. — cardan's rule. — horner's method. 

275 » The principles established in the preceding chapter, are 
applicable to all equations, whether the co-efficients are numerical 
or algebraic. These principles are the elements which are em- 
ployed in the solution of all equations of higher degrees. 

Algebraists have hitherto been unable to solve equations of a 
higher degree than the fourth. The formulas which have beet- 
deduced for the solution of algebraic equations of the higher 
degrees, are so complicated and inconvenient, even when they 
can be applied, that we may regard, the general solution of an 
algebraic equation, of any degree whatever, as a problem more 
curious than useful. 

Methods have, however, been found for determining, to any 
degree of exactness, the values of the roots of all numerical 
equations ; that is, of those equations which, besides the unknown 
quantity, involve only numbers. 

it is proposed to develop these methods in this chapter. 

276. To render the reasoning general, we will take the 
equation, 

X = tf* + Px™- 1 + Qx™- 2 +...[7=0. 
in which P, Q . . . denote particular numbers which are real, 
and either positive or negative. 

If we substitute for x a number a, and denote by A what 
X becomes under this supposition ; and again substitute a + u 
for x, and denote the new polynomial by A / : then, u may he 
taken so small, that the difference between A / and A shall be 
less than any assignable quantity. 
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If. now, we denote by B, C, D, . . . . what the co-efficients 

Y, 7r- 5 - — 5 (Art. 264), become, when we make x — a, we 

shall have, 

A' = A + Bu + Cu 2 -j~ Du 3 + . . . +u m ... (1); 
whence, 

A' — A = Bu + Cu 2 + Bu 3 +...+%» . . . (2), 

It is now required to show that this difference may be ren- 
dered less than any assignable quantity, by attributing a value 
sufficiently small to u. 

If it be required to make the difference between A / and A 
less than the number iV, we must assign a value to u which 
will satisfy the inequality 

Bu + Cu 2 + Bu 3 + u n <N - - - (3). 

Let us take the most unfavorable case that can occur, viz., 
let us suppose that every co-efficient is positive, and that each 
is equal to the largest, which we will designate by K. Then 
any value of u which will satisfy the inequality 

K{u + v? + u 3 + u m ) <JV ... (4), 

will evidently satisfy inequality (3). 

Now, the expression within the parenthesis is a geometrical 
progression, whose first term is u, whose last term is u m 1 and 
whose ratio isw; hence (Art. 188), 

m~\- l w+l 
U + U 2 + U 3 + . . . U m = = = - X (1 — U m \ 

u — 1 1 — u 1 — u v J 

Substituting this value in inequality (4), we have, 

r -_ (!_«-)< JIT .... (5). 

N 

If now we make u = , the first factor of the first mem 

(iV \ m 
— J is less 
JSf + A/ 

than 1, the second factor is less than 1; hence, the fust mem 

ber is less than N. 
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iV 
We conclude, therefore, that u = -— —, and every smaller 

iV" -j-jflL 

value of u, will satisfy the inequalities (3) and (4), and conse- 
quently, make the difference between A' and A less than any 
assignable number N. 

If in the value of A', equation (1), we make u= - --, it 

A -\- Jl 

is plain that the sum of the terms 

Bu + Cu 2 + Du 3 +...m» 
will be less than A, from what has just been proved ; whence 
we conclude that 

In a series of terms arranged according to the ascending powers 
of an arbitrary quantity, a value may be assigned to that q 
so small, as to make the first term numerically greater than the 
sum of all the other terms. 

First Principle. 

277 « If two numbers p and q, substituted in succession in the 
place of x in the first member of a numerical equation, give results 
affected with contrary signs, the proposed equation has a real root 7 
comprehended between these two numbers. 

Let us suppose that p, when substituted for x in the first 
member of the equation 

X = 0, gives + R, 
and that q, substituted in the first member of the equation 
X = 0, gives — - R r . 

Let us now suppose x to vary between the values of p and q 
by so small a quantity, that the difference between any two 
corresponding consecutive values of X shall be less than any 
assignable quantity (Art. 276), in which case, we say that X is 
subject to the law of continuity, or that it passes through all 
the intermediate values between R and — R'. 

Now, a quantity which is constantly finite, and subject to the 
*aw of continuity, cannot change. its sign from positive to nega 
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tive, or from negative to positive, without passing through zero : 
hence, there is at least one number between p and q which will 
satisfy the equation 

and consequently, one root of the equation lies between these 
numbers. 

278a We have shown in the last article, that if two numbers 
be substituted, in succession, for the unknown quantity in any 
equation, and give results affected with contrary signs, that there 
will be at least one real root comprehended between them. We 
are not, however, to conclude that there may not be more than 
one ; nor are we to infer the converse of the proposition, viz., 
that the substitution, in succession, of two numbers which include 
roots of the equation, will necessarily give results affected with 
contrary signs. 

Second Principle. 

.279. When an uneven number of the real roots of an equation 
is comprehended between two numbers, the results obtained by sub- 
stituting these numbers in succession for x in the first member, will 
have contrary signs ; but if they comprehend an even number of 
roots , the results obtained by their substitution will have the same sign. 

To make this proposition as clear as possible, denote by 
«, 6, c, . . . those roots of the proposed equation, 

JT=0, 
which are supposed to be comprehended between p and q, and 
by F, the product of the factors of the first degree, with refer- 
ence to #, corresponding to the remaining roots of the given 
equation. 

The first member, X, can then be put under the form, 
(x — a) (x — b) (x — c) . . . X Y — 0. 

Now, substituting p and q in place of x, in the first mem- 
ber, we shall obtain the two results, 

{P-«)(P-1>)(P-c) . . . X 3", 
{q-a){q-b)(q-c) ... X Y». 
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Y / and Y /y representing what Y becomes, when we replace in 
succession, x by p and q. These two quantities Y'' and Y v , are 
affected with the same sign ; for, if they were not, by the first 
principle there would be at least one other real root com- 
prised between p and q, which is contrary to the hypothesis. 
To determine the signs of the above results more easily, 
divide the first by the second, and we obtain 

(p ~ a)(p — b) (p — c) . . . x Y' 
{q ~ «) (q - b) (q - cYTTT'xY 77 ' 
which can be written thus, 

p — a p — b p — c Y' 

A 7 y\ A . » . Try/* 

q — a q —■ o q — c Y" 

Now, since the root a is comprised between p and g. that 
is, is greater than one and less than the other, p — a and 
q — a must have contrary signs ; also, p — b and q — b must 
have contrary signs, and so on. 
Hence, the quotients 

p — a p — b p — c 
q •— a q — 6 q ~ c 

are all negative. 

T 
Moreover, — - 7 is essentially positive, since Y' and Y" are 

affected with the same sign ; therefore, the product 
V — a v p~ b v P ~ c v Y ' 

A -j A A . . . — tn 

q — a q — b q — c Y 

will be negative, when the number of roots, #, 6, c . . ., com 
prehended between p and g, is uneven, and positive wdien the 
number is even. 

Consequently, the two results, 

(p - a )(p-b)(p-c) . . . x T, 
and (q — a) (q — b) (q — c) . . . X F", 

will have contrary signs when the number of roots comprised 
between p and q is uneven, and the same sign when the num- 
ber is even. 
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Third Principle. 

280« If the signs of the alternate terms of an equation he 
changed, the signs of the roots will be changed. 

Take the equation, 

x m + p x m-l _|_ Q x m- 2 . . . + £T — - - (1) ; 

and by changing the signs of the alternate terms, we have 
x m — Px™- 1 + Qz 1 "- 2 . . . =fc *7= - - (2), 

or, — x m + Px m ~ l — Qx™* 2 . . . =p U = - - (3). 

But equations (2) and (3) are the same, since the sum of the 
positive terms of the one is equal to the sum of the negative 
terms of the other, whatever be the value of x. 

Suppose a to be a root of equation (1) ; then, the substitution 
of a for x will verify that equation. But the substitution of 
— a for #, in either equations (2) or (3), will give the same 
result as the substitution of + «■? m equation (1) : hence — a, 
is a root of equation (2), or of equation (3). 

We may also conclude, that if the signs of all the terms 
be changed, the signs of the roots will not be altered. 

Limits of Real Roots. 

281. The different methods for resolving numerical equations, 
consist, generally, in substituting particular numbers in the pro- 
posed equation, in order to discover if these numbers verify it, 
or whether there are roots comprised between them. But by 
reflecting a little on the composition of the first member of 
the general equation, 

x m _|_ p^z-l _f_ Q x m-1 # # # + TX+ U "= 0, 

we become sensible, that there are certain numbers, above which 
it would be useless to substitute, because all numbers above a 
certain limit would give positive results. 
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282. It is now required to determine a number, which being 

substituted for x in the general equation, will render the first term 

x m greater than the arithmetical sum of all the other terms ; 

that is, it is required to find 'a number for x which will render 

x m > Px m ~ l -f Qx m ~ 2 + . . . + Tx + XI. 

Let k denote the greatest numerical co-efficient, and substitute 
it in place of each of the co-efficients; the inequality will then 
become 

It is evident that every number substituted for x which will 
satisfy this condition, will satisfy the preceding one. Now, 
dividing both members of this inequality by x m , it becomes 

!>*.+ *. + :* + ..+_£_ + _*. 

X x 2, x 3 x m "- 1 x m 

Making x = k, the second member reduces to 1 plus the 
sum of several fractions. The number k will not therefore 
satisfy the inequality; but if we make x = k + 1, we obtain 
for the second member the expression, 

* 1 h i * , | * ' i * 

h+ l^^ + i) 2 (*+i) 3 ' (k + iy-^ " r (k + i)'*' 

This is a geometrical progression, the first term of which is 

& i -, k , , . 1 

7—7-7, the last term, , and the ratio, 7 , • hence, 

A; + 1 (tf-f-1) a? + 1 

the expression reduces to 

A? ft 

(fc + l)»H-i , k+ 1 _ 1 



1 



(* + !)■" 



& + 1 

which is evidently less than 1. 

Now, any number > (Jc + 1), put in place of x, will render 

k k 

the sum of the fractions ( + , . . still less : therefore, 

x x Q ■ ' • 

The greatest co-efficient plus 1, or any greater number, being 
substituted for x, will render the first term x m greater than the 
arithmetical sum of all the other terms. 

23 
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283. Every number which exceeds the greatest of the positive 
roots of an equation, is called a superior limit of the positive roots. 

From this definition, it follows, that this limit is susceptible 
of an infinite number of values. For, when a number is found 
to exceed the greatest positive root, every number greater than 
this, is also a superior limit. The term, however, is generally 
applied to that value nearest the value of the root. 

Since the greatest of the positive roots will, when substituted 
for #, merely reduce the first member to zero, it follow r s. that 
we shall be sure of obtaining a superior limit of the positive 
roots by finding a number, ivhich substituted in place of x, renders 
the first member positive, and which at the same time is such, that 
every greater number will also give a positive result ; hence, 

The greatest co-efficient of x plus 1, is a superior limit of 
the positive roots. 

Ordinary Limit of the Positive Roots. 

284, The limit of the positive roots obtained in the last article, 
is commonly much too great, because, in general, the equation 
contains several positive terms. We will, therefore, seek for a 
limit suitable to all equations. 

Let x m ~ n denote that power of x that enters the first nega- 
tive term which follows x m , and let us consider the most unfavor- 
• able case, viz., that in which all the succeeding terms are negative, 
and the co-efficient of each is equal to the greatest of the nega- 
tive co-efficients in the equation. 

Let S denote this co-efficient 1 . What conditions will render 

x m > $x m ~ n + Sx m ~ n ~ l + . . . Sx+ 8% 

Dividing both members of this inequality by x m , we have 

, S S t S t S , S 

X 11 # n ~H o, ,7 H-2 > • • * i x ntr- 1 ' x m 

Now, by supposing 

x = \/~S~+ 1? or for simplicity, making *f~S — S'> 
which gives, S = S' n , and x = S f 4- 1, 
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the second member of the inequality will become, 

• / Of i 1 W-i-1 "T • • • T* / af i t \™__i • 



(s f + i) n (s* + i)«+i ' • • • ^ (^ + 1)^1 ^ (^ + i)«' 

S' n 

which is a geometrical progression, of which -— r- is the 

& r & ' (£' + l)» 

first term, and the ratio. Hence, the expression for the 

sum of all the terms is (Art. 188), 

(S' + l)"* 1 ~ (S' + l) n __ ff 7 "" 1 S'*- 1 

1 __ "" (S' + 1)*- 1 (£' + 1)- < 

S'+l 

Moreover, every number > # 7 + 1 or \/~S + 1, will, when 
substituted for #, render the sum of the fractions 

* + -*-+ 

still smaller, since the numerators remain the same, while the 
denominators are increased. Hence, this sum will also be less. 

Hence, %fS + 1, and every greater number, being substituted 
for x, will render the first term x m greater than the arithmetical 
sum of all the negative terms of the equation, and will conse- 
quently give a positive result for the first member. Therefore, 

That root of the numerical value of the greatest negative co-effi- 
cient whose index is equal to the number of terms ivhich precede 
the first negative term, increased by 1, is a superior limit of the 
positive roots of the equation. If the co-efficient of a term is 0, 
the term must still be counted. 

Make n = 1, in which case the first negative term is the 
second term of the equation ; the limit becomes 

\fS+\ =S+ 1; 
that is, the greatest negative co-efficient plus 1. 

Let n = 2 ; then, the limit is */#"+ 1. When n = 3, the 
limit is *J'S+ 1. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. What is the superior limit of the positive roots of the 
equation 

34 _ 5a ,3 + 37^2 _ ^x + 39 = 0? 

Ans. %/~S + 1 = ^/5 + 1 = 6. 

2. What is the superior limit of the positive roots of the 
equation 

X 5 + 7^4 __ 1 2a;3 _ 49a: 2 .+ 52# - 13 = ? 



u4rcs. «/# + 1 =y / 49 + 1 = 8. 



3. What is the superior limit of the positive roots of the 
equation 

a* + Ux* -25x - 67 =z 0! 

In this example, we see that the second term is wanting, that 
is, its co-efficient is zero ; but the term must still be counted in 
fixing the value of n. We also see, that the largest negative 
co-efficient of x is found in the last term where the exponent of 
x is zero. Hence, 

%fs + 1 = \/~m + 1 ; 

and therefore, 6 is the least whole number that will certainly 
fulfil the conditions. 

Smallest Limit in Entire Numbers. 

285. In Art. 282, it was shown that the greatest co-efficient 
of x plus 1, is a superior limit of the positive roots. In the 
last article we found a limit still less ; and we now propose to 
find the smallest limit, in whole numbers. 

Let X = 

be the proposed equation. If in this equation we make x = x / + ^ t 
xf being arbitrary, we shall obtain (Art. 264), 

X' + Y'u + %-u* + . . . + u m = (1). 
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Let us suppose, that after successive trials we have determined 
a number for x\ which substituted in 

7' 

X\ Y\ ^ . . ., 

renders, at the same time, all these co-efficients positive, this num- 
ber will in general be greater than the greatest positive root 

of the equation 

X = 0. 

.For, if the co efficients of equation (1) are all positive, no 
positive value of u can satisfy it ; therefore, all the real values 
of u must be negative. But from the equation 

x — x' + u, we have u = x — x / ; 
and in order that every value of u, corresponding to each of the 
values of x and a/, may be negative, it is necessary that the 
greatest positive value of x should be less than the value of x' . 
Hence, this valua of x' is a superior limit of the positive 
roots. If we now substitute in succession for x in X the values 
x' — 1, x' — 2, x f — 3, &c, until a value- is found which will 
make X negative, then the last number which rendered it posi- 
tive will be the least superior limit of the positive roots in 
whole numbers. 

EXAMPLE, 

Let «* — 5a; 3 - 6x 2 — 19s + 7 = 0. 

As x / is indeterminate, we may, to avoid the inconvenience 
of writing the primes, retain the letter x in the formation of 
the derived polynomials ; and we have, 

X = x± — 5a: 3 - 6x* - 19« + 7, 
Y = 4a? 3 - 15z 2 - 12a? —19, 

~ = Qx 2 — 15s -6, 

v 

The question is now reduced to finding the smallest entire 
number which, substituted in place of x, will render all of 
these polynomials positive. 
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It is plain that 2 and every number > 2, will render the 
polynomial of the first degree positive. 

But 2, substituted in the polynomial of the second degree, 
gives a negative result ; and 3, or any number > 3, gives a 
positive result. 

Now, 3 and 4, substituted in succession in the polynomial 
of the third degree, give negative results ; but 5, and any 
greater number, gives a positive result. 

Lastly, 5 substituted in JT, gives a negative result, and so 
does 6 ; for the first three terms, # 4 — 5x z — 6a? 2 , are equiva- 
lent to the expression x 3 (x — 5) — 6# 2 , which reduces to when 
x = 6 ; but x = 7 evidently gives a positive result. Hence 7, is 
the least limit in entire numbers. We see that 7 is a supe- 
rior limit, and that 6 is not ; hence, 7 is the least limit, as 
above shown. 

2. Applying this method to the equation, 

x 5 — 3z 4 - Sx 3 — 25z 2 + 4x — 39 = 0, 
the superior limit is found to be 6. 

3. We find 7 to be the superior limit of the positive roots 
of the equation, 

X 5 _ 5^4 _ 13a . 3 + 17^2 _ 69 _ o. 

This method is seldom used, except in finding incommen- 
surable roots. 

Superior Limit of Negative Roots. — Inferior Limit of Posi 
tive and Negative Roots. 

286. Having found the superior limit of the positive rcots, 
it remains to find the inferior limit, and the superior and in- 
ferior limits of the negative roots, numerically considered. 

First, If, in any equation, 

X — 0, we make x = — , 

y 

we shall have a new equation Y = 0. 

Since we know, from the relation x = — , that the greatest 

y 
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positive value of yt in the new equation corresponds to the least 
positive value of x in the given equation, it follows, that 

If we determine the superior limit of the positive roots of the 
equation Y = 0, its reciprocal will be the inferior limit of the 
positive roots of the given equation. 

Hence, if we designate the superior limit of the positive 
roots of the equation Y = by U, we shall have for the in- 
ferior limit of the positive roots of the given equation, -p. 

Second, If in the equation 

X — 0, we make x = — y, 
which gives the transformed equation Y' = 0, it is clear that 
the positive roots of this new equation, taken with the sign 
— , will give the negative roots of the given equation; there- 
fore, determining by known methods, the superior limit of the 
positive roots of the new equation Y = 0, and designating this 
limit by L", we shall have — L" for the superior limit, (nu- 
merically), of the negative roots of the given equation. 

Third, If in the equation 

X — 0, we make x = , 

y 

we shall have the derived equation Y" = 0. The greatest posi- 
tive value of y in this equation will correspond to the least 
negative value (numerically) of x in the given equation. If, 
then, we find the superior limit of the positive roots of the 
equation Y" = 0, and designate it by 2/", we shall have the 

inferior limit of the negative roots (numerically) equal to — — . 

Consequences deduced from the preceding Principles. 

First. 

287. Every equation in ivhich there are no variations in the signs, 
that is, in which all the terms are positive, must have all of its real 
roots negative; for, every positive number substituted for x, will 
render the first member essentially positive. 
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Second. 

288 » Every complete equation, having its terms alternately posL 
live and negative, must have its real roots all positive ; for, every 
negative number substituted for x in the proposed equation, would 
render all the terms positive, if the equation be of an even de 
gree, and all of them negative, if it be of- an odd degree. Hence, 
their sum could not be equal to zero in either case. 

This principle is also true for every incomplete equation, in ivhich 
there results, by substituting — y for x, an equation having all its 
terms affected with the same 



Third. 

289. Every equation of an odd degree, the co-efficients of which 
are real, has at least one real root affected with a sign contrary to 
that of its last term. 

For, let 

x m + p x m-i + . . . 7fc ± U— 0, 

be the proposed equation ; and first consider the case in which 
the last term is negative. 

By making x = 0, the first member becomes — TJ. But by 
giving a value to x equal to the greatest co-efficient plus 1, or 
(K + 1), the first term x m will become greater than the arith- 
metical sum of all the others (Art. 282), the result of this sub- 
stitution will therefore be positive; hence, there is at least one 
real root comprehended between and K -{- 1, which root is posi- 
tive, and consequently affected with a sign contrary to that of the 
last term (277). 

Suppose now, that the last term is positive. 

Making x = in the first member, we obtain + TJ for the result ; 
but by putting — (K + 1) in place of x, we shall obtain a nega- 
tive result, since the first term becomes negative by this sub 
stitution ; hence, the equation has at least one real root com- 
prehended between and — {K + 1), which is negative, or 
affected with a sign contrary to that of the last term. 
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Fourth. 

290. Every equation of an even degree, which involves only real 
co-efficients, and of which the last term is negative, has at least two 
real roots, one positive and the other negative. 

For, let — TJ be the last term : making x = 0, there results 
— TJ. Now, substitute either K + 1, or — (K + 1), K being 
the greatest co-efficient in the equation. As m is an even number, 
the first term x m will remain positive; besides, by these substi- 
tutions, it becomes greater than the sum of all the others ; there- 
fore, the results obtained by these substitutions are both positive, 
or affected with a sign contrary to that given by the hypothesis 
x = ; hence, the equation has at least two real roots, one positive, 
and comprehended between and K+ 1, the other negative, and 
comprehended between and — (K + 1) (277). 

Fifth. 

291 o If an equation, involving only real co-efficients, contains imagi- 
nary roots, the number of such roots must be even. 

For, conceive that the first member has been divided by all the 
simple factors corresponding to the real roots ; the co-efficients 
of the quotient will be real (Art. 246) ; and the quotient must also 
be of an even degree ; for, if it was uneven, by placing it equal 
to zero, we should obtain an equation that would contain at least 
one real root (289) ; hence, the imaginary roots must enter 
by pairs. 

Remark. — There is a property of the above polynomial quotient 
which belongs exclusively to equations containing only imaginary 
roots ; viz., every such equation alivays remains positive for any 
real value substituted for x. 

For, by substituting for x, K + 1, the greatest co-efficient 
plus 1, we could always obtain a positive result; hence, if the 
polynomial could become negative, it would follow that when 
placed equal to zero, there would be at least one real roo^ com- 
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prehended between K + i and the number which would give a 
negative result (Art. 277). 

It also follows, that the last term of this polynomial must be 
positive, otherwise x — would give a negative result. 

Sixth. 

292» When the last term of an equation is positive, the number 
of its real positive roots is even ; and when it is negative, the 
number of such roots is uneven. 

For, first suppose that the last term is + U, or positive. Since 
by making x — 0, there will result + U, and by making x — K + 1, 
the result will also be positive, it follows that and K + 1 
give two results affected with the same sign, and consequently 
(Art. 279), the number of real roots, if any, comprehended be- 
tween them, is even. 

When the last term is — IT, then and K+ 1 give two 
results affected with contrary signs, and consequently, they com- 
prehend either a single root, or an odd number of them. 

The converse of this proposition is evidently true. 

Descartes' Rule. 

293. An equation of any degree whatever, cannot have a greater 
number of positive roots than there are variations in the signs of 
its terms, nor a greater number of negative roots than there are 
permanences of these signs. 

A variation is a change of sign in passing along the terms. A 

permanence is when two consecutive terms have the same sign. 

In the equation 

x — a z= 0, 

there is one variation, and one positive root, x = a. 

And in the equation x + o — 0, there is one permanence, and 
one negative root, x — — b. 

If these equations be multiplied together, member by member, 
there will result an equation of the second degree, 

x — ab ' 



+ b 



= 0. 
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If a is less than b, the equation will be of the first form 
(Art. 117); and if a > b, the equation will be of the second 
form ; that is, . 

a < & gives x 2 + %pv — q = 0, 
and a > b " a; 2 — 2p# — g = 0. 

In the first case, there is one permanence and one variation, 
and in the second, one variation and one permanence. Since 
in either form, one root is positive and one negative, it fol- 
lows that there are as many positive roots as there are 
variations, and as many negative roots as there are perma- 
nences. 

The proposition will evidently be demonstrated in a general 
manner, if it be shown that the multiplication of the first mem- 
ber of any equation by a factor x — a, corresponding to a posi- 
tive root, introduces at least one variation, and that the multi- 
plication by a factor x -f a, corresponding to a negative root, 
introduces at least one permanence. 

Take the equation, 

* x m ±. Ax™- 1 ± Bx m ~ 2 ± Cx m ~ 3 zfc . . . ± Tx =fc U = 0, 
in which the signs succeed each other in any manner whatever. 
By multiplying by x — a, we have 
x m + l ±.A x m drzB x m - l ±0 x m ~ 2 ±z . .. dbU 
— a ?pAa zpBa =p Ta 

The co-efficients which form the first horizontal line of this 
product, are those of the given equation, taken with the same 
signs ; and the co-efficients of the second line are formed from 
those of the first, by multiplying by a, changing the signs, and 
advancing each one place to the right. 

Now, so long as each co-efficient in the upper line is greater 
than the corresponding one in the loAver, it will determine the 
sign of the total co-efficient ; hence, in this case there will be, 
from the first term to that preceding the last, inclusively, the 
same variations and the same permanences as in the proposed 
equation ; but the last term qp JJa having a sign contrary to that 
which immediately precedes it, there must be one more varia- 
tion than in the proposed equation. 



x 
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When a co-efficient in the lower line is affected with a sign 
contrary to the one corresponding to it in the upper, and is 
also greater than this last, there is a change from a perma- 
nence of sign to a variation : for the sign of the term in whicn 
this happens, being the same as that of the inferior co-efficient, 
must be contrary to that of the preceding term, which has 
been supposed to be the same as that of the superior co-effi- 
cient. Hence, each time we descend from the upper to the 
lower line, in order to determine the sign, there is a variation 
which is not found in the proposed equation ; and if, after 
passing into the lower line, we continue in it throughout, we 
shall find for the remaining terms the same variations and the 
same permanences as in the given equation, since the co-efficients 
of this line are all affected with signs contrary to those of the 
primitive co-efficients. This supposition would therefore give us 
one variation for each positive root. But if we ascend from 
the lower to the upper line, there may be either a variation 
or a permanence. But even by supposing that this passage pro- 
duces permanences in all cases, since the last term =f Ua fornas 
a part of the lower line, it will be necessary to go once -jaore 
from the upper line to the lower, than from the lower to the 
upper. Hence, the new equation must have at least one more 
variation than the proposed ; and it will be the same for each 
positive root introduced into it. 

It may be demonstrated, in an analogous manner, that the 
multiplication of the first member by a factor x + a, correspond 
ing to a negative root, would introduce one permanence more. 
Hence, in any equation, the number of positive roots cannot be 
greater than the number of variations of signs, nor the number 
of negative roots greater than the number of permanences. 

Consequence. 

294» When the roots of an equation are all real, the number 
of positive roots is equal to the number of variations, and the num- 
ber of negative roots to the number of permanences. 
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For, let m denote the degree of the equation, n the number 
of variations of the signs, p the number of permanences ; then, 

m — n + p. 

Moreover, let n' denote the number of positive roots, and p / 
the number of negative roots, we shall have 

m = n' + p f ; 
whence, n + p = n' +p', or, n ~ ri =zp' —p. 

Now, we have just seen that vf cannot be > n, nor can it be 
less, since y cannot be >^>; therefore, we must have 
n' = n, and p / = p. 

Kemark. — When an equation wants some of its terms, we can 
often discover the presence of imaginary roots, by means of the 
above rule. 

For example, take the equation 

x 3 + px + q = 0, 

p and q being essentially positive; introducing the term which 

is wanting, by affecting it with the co-efficient ± ; it becomes 

x 3 ± . x 2 + p^ + q = 0. 

By considering only the superior sign, we should obtain only 
permanences, whereas the inferior sign gives two variations. This 
proves that the equation has some imaginary roots ; for, if they 
were all three real, it would be necessary, by virtue of the supe- 
rior sign, that they should be all negative, and, by virtue of the 
inferior sign, that two of them should be positive and one nega- 
tive, which are contradictory results. 

We can conclude nothing from an equation of the form 

x 3 — px + q — ; 
for, introducing the term ± . x 2 : it becomes 

x 3 ± . x 2 — px + q = 0, 
which contains one permanence and two variations, whether we 
take the superior or inferior sign. Therefore, this equation may 
have its three roots real, viz., two positive and one negative ; 
or, two of its roots may be imaginary and one negative, since 
its last term is positive (Art. 292). 
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Of the commensurable Roots of Numerical Equations. 

295. Every equation in which the co-efficients are whole num- 
bers, that of the first term being 1, will have whole numbers 
only for its commensurable roots. 

For, let there be the equation 

x m _|_ p x m~\ + Q x m-2 _f_ p # # _j_ rp x + TJ _ Q . 

in which P, Q . . T, U, are whole numbers, and suppose that 
it were possible for one root to be an irreducible fraction y. 
Substituting this fraction for x, the equation becomes 

ri m /yW— 1 ntn — 2 n 

whence, multiplying both members by 5 m ~ ] , and transposing, 

a m 

— = — Pa 7 "- 1 — §a wl - 2 6 - ... — ^Ta^- 2 — Ub m -\ 

But the second member of this equation is composed of 
the sum of entire numbers, while the first is essentially frac- 
tional, for a and b being prime with respect to each oilier, a m 
and h will also be prime with respect to each other (Art. 95), 
and hence this equality cannot exist; for, an irreducible frac- 
tion cannot be equal to a whole number. Therefore, it is im- 
possible for any irreducible fraction to satisfy the equation. 

Now, it has been shown (Art. 262), that an equation con- 
taining rational, but fractional co-efficients, can be transformed 
into another in which the co-efficients are whole numbers, 
that of the first term being 1. Hence, the search for coinmerisu- 
rable roots, either entire or fractional, can always be reduced to 
that for entire roots. 

296 • This being the case, take the general equation 

x m + p x m-l _|_ Q x m-2 . . . + ifo3 _|_ $X* + Tx + IT ^ 0, 

and let a denote any entire number, positive or negative, which 
will satisfy it. 

Since a is a root, we shall have the equation 

a m + p Q m-l + _ m + p a 3 + Sa 2 + rp a _j_ ft „ Q . , (^ 
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Now replace a by all the entire numbers, positive and negative, 
between 1 and the limit +Z-, and between —1 and — L" : those 
which verify the above equality will be roots of the equation. 
But these trials being long and troublesome, we will deduce from 
equation (1), other conditions equivalent to this, and more easily 
applied. 

Transposing in equation (1) all the terms except the last, and 
dividing by a, we have, 
IT 



■m-i _ iV'-2 _ # . . _ jfa2 _ Sa - T - - - (2). 



= — w 
a 

Now, the second member of this equation is an entire number ; 

hence, — must be an entire number ; therefore, the entire roots of 

the equation are comprised among the divisors of the last term. 

Transposing — T in equation (2), dividing by a, and making 

U 
a 

T 



■ + T = T\ we have, 



a 



• a" 1 - 2 — Pa™* 3 . . . —JRa — S - - - - (3), 



T' 

The second member of this equation being entire, — , that is, 

the quotient of 

is an entire number. 

Transposing the term — S and dividing by a y we have, by 
supposing 

T 

a 

— = — a™~ 3 — Pa™~* — . . . — B - - - (4). 
a 

S / 
The second member of this equation being entire, — -, that is, 

tne quotient of 

T' 

^ + S by «, 

is an entire number. 
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By continuing to transpose the terms of the second member 
into the first, we shall, after m — 1 transformations, obtain an 
aquation of the form, 

— = — a — • P. 
a 

Then, transposing the term — P, dividing by a, and making 

0' P / P / 

— + P = P', we have — = - 1, or (-1=0. 

a a a 

This equation, which results from the continued transforma- 
tions of equation (1), expresses the last condition which it is 
requisite for the entire number a to fulfil, in order that it may 
be known to be a root of the equation. 

297. From the preceding conditions Ave conclude that, when 
an entire number a, positive or negative, is a root of the given 
equation, the quotient of the last term, divided by a, is an 
entire number. 

Adding to this quotient the co-efficient of x\ the sum will 
be exactly divisible by a. 

Adding the co-efficient of x 2 to this last quotient, and again 
dividing by a, the new quotient must also be entire; and so on. 

Finally, adding the co-efficient of the second term, that is, of 
x m ~ l , to the preceding quotient, the quotient of this sum divided 
by a, must be equal to — 1 ; hence, the result of the addition of 
1, which is the co-efficient of x m , to the 'preceding quotient, must 
be equal to 0. 

Every number which will satisfy these conditions will be a 
root, and those which do not satisfy them should be rejected. 

All the entire roots may be determined at the same time, 
by the following 

RULE. 

After having determined all the divisors of the last term, write 
those which are comprehended between the limits + L and — I/' 
upon the same horizontal line ; then underneath these divisors tvrite 
the quotients of the last term by each of them. 
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Add the co-efficient of x 1 to each of these quotients, and write 
tlie sums underneath the quotients which correspond to them. 
Then divide these sums by each of the divisors, and write the quo- 
tients underneath the corresponding sums, taking care to reject the 
fractional quotients and the divisors which produce them ; and 
so on. 

When there are terms wanting in the proposed equation, 
their co-efficients, which are to be regarded as equal to 0, must 
be taken into consideration. 

EXAMPLES, 



1. What are the entire roots of the equation, 

£4_2,3_ 13^2 _|_ \Qx— 48 = 0? 

A superior limit of the positive roots of this equation (Art. 
284), is 13 + 1 = 14. The co-efficient 48 need not be con- 
sidered, since the last two terms can be put under the form 
16 (x — 8) ; hence, when x > 3, this part is essentially positive. 

A superior limit of the negative roots (Art. 286), is 

_ (1+^48), or -8. 

Therefore, the divisors of the last term which may be roots, 
are 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, '8, 12; moreover, neither +1, nor — 1, will 
satisfy the equation, because the co-efficient — 48 is itself greater 
than the sum of all the others : we should therefore try only 
the positive divisors from 2 to 12, and the negative divisors from 
— 2 to — 6 inclusively. 

By observing the rule given above, we have 



12, 


8, 


6, 4, 


3, 


2, 


~ 2, 


— 


3, -4,-6 


- 4, 


~ 6, 


- 8, - 12, 


-16, 


-24, 


+ 24, 


+ 16, + 12, + 8 


+ 12, 


+ 10, 


+ 8, + 4, 


o, 


- 8, 


+ 40, 


+ 


32, + 28, + 24 


f 1, 


.., 


-, + 1, 


o, 


- 4, 


-20, 




— 7 — 4 


- 12, 


.., 


.., - 12, 


-13, 


-17, 


-33, 




.., - 20, - 17 


— 1, 


«., 


..,'- 3, 




.., 


••> 




.., + 5, 


- 2, 




.., ~ 4, 


.., 


••> 


••> 




.„ + 4, 
.., - 1, 



24 
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The Jlrst line contains the divisors, the second contains the 
quotients arising from the division of the last term — 48, by- 
each of the divisors. The third line contains these quotients, each 
augmented by the co-efficient -f- 16 ; and the fourth^ the quotients 
of these sums by each of the divisors; this second condition 
excludes the divisors + 8, + 6, and — 8. 

The fifth contains the preceding line of quotients, each aug 
merited by the co-efficient — 13, and the sixth contains the quo 
tients of these sums by each of the divisors ; the third condition 
excludes the divisors 8, 2, — 2, and — 6. 

Finally, the seventh is the third line of quotients, each aug 
merited by the co-efficient — 1, and the eighth contains the quo- 
tients of these sums by each of the divisors. The divisors -f- 4 
and — 4 are the only ones which give — 1 ; hence, + 4 and 
— 4 are the only entire roots of the equation. 

In fact, if we divide 

X 4 _ x 3 _ 13^.2 + IQ X _ 48? 

by the product (x — 4) (x + 4), or a: 2 -—16, the quotient will 
be x 2 — x + 3, which placed equal to zero, gives 

2 i T 



* = — ± —</--"•-> 



therefore, the four roots are 

4, -4, \+\j=* and l-l/=Hfi. 

2. What are the entire roots of the equation 

a* __ 5^.3 + 25x — 21 = ? 

3. What are the entire roots of the equation 

15x 5 - l&r 4 + $x 3 + 15x 2 — 19a + 6 = 0? 

4. What are the entire roots of the equation 

9a 6 + SOx 5 + 22a* + 10.s 3 + 17.r 2 - 20 x + 4=0? 
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Sturm's Theorem. 

298. The object of this theorem is to explain a method of de- 
termining the number and places of the real roots of equations 
involving but one unknown quantity. 

Let X=0 - - - - (1), 

represent an equation containing the single unknown quantity x ; 
X being a polynomial of the m th degree with respect to #, the 
co-efficients of which are all real. If this equation should have 
equal roots, they may be found and divided out as in Art. 269, 
and the reasoning be applied to the equation which would result 
We will therefore suppose X = to have no equal roots. 

299 9 Let us denote the first derived polynomial of X by X lt 
and then apply to X and X x a process similar to that for find- 
ing their greatest common divisor, differing only in this respect, 
that instead of using the successive remainders as at first ob- 
tained, we change their signs, and take care also, in preparing for 
the division, neither to introduce nor reject any factor except a 
positive one. 

If we denote the several remainders, in order, after their signs 
have been changed, by X 2 , X z . . . X r , which are read X second, 
X third, &c, and denote the corresponding quotients by Q u Q % 
• • Qr- 1? we ma y then form the equations 

X=X,ft-X s .... (2). 

Xy = X% Qz — X$ 



Xn—x = X n Q n — X fl 



*+i 



y - - . (3). 



Xr—*), Xr—i Qr~- 1 X r ^ 

Since by hypothesis, X = has no equal roots, no common 
divisor can exist between X and X x (Art. 267). The last re- 
mainder — X r , will therefore be different from zero^ and indfr 
^pendent of x. 
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300. Now, let us suppose that a number p has been substi- 
tuted for x in each of the expressions X, X 1? X 2 . . . X r _ x 5 
and that the signs of the results, together with the sign of X r7 
are arranged in a line one after the other : also that another 
number </, greater than jt?, has been substituted for x and the 
signs of the results arranged in like manner. 

Then will the number of variations in the signs of the first 
arrangement, diminished by the number of variations in those of 
the second, denote the exact number of real roots comprised be- 
tween p and q. 

301. The demonstration of this truth mainly depends upon 
the three following properties of the expressions X, X l . . X n , &a 

I. If any number be: substituted for x in these expressions, it is 
impossible that any two consecutive ones can become zero at the 
same time e 

For, let X n _ 1? X n , X^ 1? be any three consecutive expressions. 
Then among equations (3), we shall find 

-X-_ I = X.G,-X irfl ....(4), 

from which it appears that, if X n _ x and X n should both become 
for a value of ar, X n ^ would be for the same value ; and 
since the equation which follows (4) must be 

we shall have X n -f 2 = for the same value, and so on until 
we should find X r == 0, which cannot be ; hence, X^ and X a 
cannot both become for the same value of x. 

II. By an examination of equation (4), we see that if X n be- 
comes for a value of #, X r ^_ l and X n ^ must have contrary 
signs ; that is, 

If any one of the expressions is reduced to by the substi- 
tution of a value for x, the preceding and following ones will 
have contrary signs for the same value. 
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llh Let us substitute a + u for x in the expressions X and 
X x , and designate by U and U x what they respectively become 
under this supposition. Then (Art. 264), we have 

U = -4 + ^'«* + .^i" ~ + &c. 1 

2 ^ - - -'(5), 



U x =A t + A\u + ^— + &o. J 



in which A, A', A f \ &c., are the results obtained by the sub 
stitution of a for x, in X and its derived polynomials ; and 
A u A / 1 , &e., are similar results derived from X 2 . [f, now, a be 
a root of the proposed equation X = 0, then ^4 = 0, and since 
.4' and ^ are each derived from X l5 by the substitution of 
a for x, we have J/ = A u and equations (5) become 



#; .— .4 / + a\u + &c. 

Now, the arbitrary quantity « may be taken so small that 
the signs of the values of IT and Ui will depend upon the 
signs of. their first terms {Art. 276); that is, they will be alike 
when u is positive, or when a -f- u is substituted for x, and un- 
like when u is negative or when a — u is substituted for x. 
Hence, 

Jf a number insensibly less than one of the real roots of 

X = he substituted for x in X and X 1? the results will have 

contrary signs ; and if a number insensibly greater than this root 
he substituted^ the results will have the same sign. 

302. Now, let any number as k, algebraically less, that is, 
nearer equal to — go, than any of the real roots of the seveial 
equations 

X=0, X l = . . . AVi = 0, 

be substituted for x in the expressions X, X u X 2 , &c, and the 
signs of the several results arranged in order ; then, let x be 
increased by insensible degrees, until it becomes equal to h, 
the least of all the roots of the equations. As there is no 
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root of either of the equations between h and h, none of the 
signs can change while x is less than h (Art. 277), and the 
number of variations and permanences in the several sets of 
results, will remain the same as in those obtained by the first 
substitutior.. 

When x becomes equal to h, one or more of the expressions 
X, X , &c, will reduce to 0. Suppose X n becomes 0. Then, 
as hy the first and second properties above explained, neither 
X 1i _ 1 nor X n j^. l can become at the same time, but must have 
contrary signs, it follows that in passing from one to the other 
(omitting X n = 0), there will be one and only one variation ; 
and since their signs have not changed, one must be the same 
as, and the other contrary to, that of X n , both before and after 
it becomes ; hence, in passing over the three, either just before 
X n becomes or just after, there is one and only one variation* 
Therefore, the reduction of X n to neither increases nor di- 
minishes the number of variations ; and this will evidently be 
the case, although several of the expressions X x , X 2 , &c, should 
become at the same time. 

If x ~ h should reduce X to 0, then h is the least real root 
of the proposed equation, which root we denote by a : and 
since by the third property, just before x becomes equal to a, 
the signs of X and X x are contrary, giving a variation, and just 
after passing it (before x becomes equal to a root of X } — 0), 
the signs are the same, giving a permanence instead, it follows 
that in passing this root a variation is lost. 

In the same way, increasing x by insensible degrees from 
x — a -\- u until we reach the root of X — next in order, it 
is plain that no variation will be lost or gained in passing any 
of the roots of the other equations, but that in passing this 
root, for the same reason as before, another variation will be 
lost, and so on for each real root between k and the number 
last substituted, as g, a variation will be lost until x has boon 
increased beyond the greatest real root, when no more can be 
lost or gained. Hence, the excess of the number of variations 
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obtained by the substitution of k over those obtained by the 
substitution of g, will be equal to the number of real roots 
comprised between h and g. 

It is evident that the same course of reasoning will apply 
when we commence with any number p* whether less than all 
the loots or not, and gradually increase x until it equals any 
other number q. The fact enunciated in Art. 299 is therefore 
established. 

303 • In seeking the number of roots comprised between p and q, 
should either p or q reduce any of the expressions X x , X 2 , &c, 
to 0, the result will not be affected by their omission, since 
the number of variations wiU be the same. 

Should p reduce X to 0, then p is a root, but not one of those 
sought; and as the substitution of p + u will give X and X t 
the same sign, the number of variations to be counted will not 
be affected by the omission of X = 0. 

Should q reduce X to 0, then q is also a root, but not one 
of those sought; and as the substitution of q — u will give X 
and X x contrary signs, one variation must be counted in passing 
from X to X x . 

304. ^ in the application of the preceding principles, we ob- 
serve that any one of the expressions X 1? X 2 . . . &c., X n for 
instance, will preserve the same sign for all values of x in 
passing from p to q, inclusively, it will be unnecessary to use 
the succeeding expressions, or even to deduce them. For, as 
X u preserves the same sign during the successive substitutions, 
it is plain that the same number of variations will be lost 
among the expressions X, X^ &c. . . . ending with X n as among 
all including X r . Whenever then, in the course of the division, 
it is found that by placing any of the remainders equal to 0, 
an equation is obtained with imaginary roots only (Art. 291), 
it will be useless to obtain any of the succeeding remainders. 
This principle will be found very useful in the solution of 
numerical examples. 
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305 9 As all the real roots of the proposed equation are neces- 
sarily included between — co and + go, we may, by ascertain- 
ing the number of variations lost by the substitution of these, 
hi- succession, in the expressions X, X x . . . X n , . . &c, readily 
determine the total number of such roots. It should be ob- 
served, that it will be only necessary to make these substitu- 
tions in the first terms of each of the expressions, as in this 
case the sign of the term will determine that of the entire ex- 
pression (Art. 282). 

Having found the number of real roots, if we subtract this 
number from the highest exponent of the unknown quantity, the 
remainder will be the number of imaginary roots (Art. 248). 

306* Having thus obtained the total number of real roots, 
we may ascertain their places by substituting for x, in succes- 
sion, the values 0, 1) 2, 3, &c, until we iind an entire num- 
ber which gives the same number of variations as + go. This 
will be the smallest superior limit of the positive, roots in entire 
numbers. 

Then substitute — - 1, — 2, &c, until a negative number is 
obtained which gives the same number of variations as — go. 
This will be, numerically, the least superior limit of the 
negative roots in entire numbers. Now, by commencing with 
this limit and observing the number of variations lost in passing 
from each number to the next in order, we shall discover how 
many roots are included between each two of the consecutive 
numbers used, and thus, of course, know the entire part of each 
root. The decimal part may then be sought by some of the 
known methods of approximation. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Let Sx 3 - 6x - 1 = = X. 

The first derived polynomial (Art. 264), is 
24* 2 - 6, 
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and since we may omit the positive factor 6, without affecting 
the sign, we may write 

Dividing X by X l5 we obtain for the first remainder, — 4# — 1. 
Changing its sign, we have 

4x + 1 = X 2 . 

Multiplying X l by the positive number 4, and then dividing 
by X 2 , we obtain the second remainder — 8 ; and by changing 
its sign 

4- 3 = X z . 

The expressions to be be used are then 

X = 8* 3 - 6x - 1, X x = 4z 2 - 1, X 2 = 4x + 1, X 3 = + 8. 

Substituting — go and then + go, we obtain the two following 
arrangements of signs : 

— + — + 3 variations, 

4' + 4 + 

there are then three real roots. 

if, now, in the same expressions we substitute and -j- 1, 
and then and — 1, for x, we shall obtain the three following 
arrangements : 

For x =z + 1 ■ + + + + variations. 

" £=0 f-+ 1 " 

" x — — 1 j 1- 3 " 

As x z= + 1 gives the same number of variations as -f oo, 
and % = — 1 gives the same as — oo, 4 1 and — 1 are the 
smallest limits in entire numbers. In passing from — 1 to 0, 
two variations are lost, and in passing from to -f 1, one 
variation is lost; hence, there are two negative roots between 
— 1 and 0, and one positive root between and 4 1. 

2. Let 2# 4 — 13z 2 4. Wx - 19 = 0. 
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If we deduce X, X u and X,, we have the three expressions 
X = 2x 4 - 13j; 2 + 10.r - 19, 
X x = 4^ 3 - 13a? + 5, 
X 2 = 13a? 2 — 15a? + 38. 

If we place X, = 0, we shall find that both of the roots of 
the resulting equation are imaginary ; hence, X> will be positive 
for all values of x (Art. 290). It is then useless to seek for 
X 3 and X 4 . 

By the substitution of — oc and + qd in X, X l5 and X 2 , we 
obtain for the first, two variations, and for the second, none; 
hence, there are two real and two imaginary roots in tha 
proposed equation. 

3. Let x 3 — 5x 2 + Sx — 1=0. 

4. x* — x 3 — 3a; 2 + x 2 — x — 3 = 0. 

5. x 5 — 2x 3 + 1=0. 

Discuss each of the above equations. 

307# In the preceding discussions we have supposed the 
equations to be given, and from the relations existing between 
the co-efficients of the different powers of the unknown quan- 
tity, have determined the number and places of the real roots; 
and, consequently, the number of imaginary roots. 

In the equation of the second degree, we pointed out the 
relations which exist between the co-efficients of the different 
powers of the unknown quantity when the roots are real, 
and when they are imaginary (Art. 1 10). 

Let us see if we can indicate corresponding relations among 
the co-efficients of an equation of the third degree. 

Let us take the equation, 

x 3 + Px 2 + Qx + U=0, 

and by causing the second term to disappear (Art. 263), it 
will take the form, 

x 3 -f px 4- q — 0. 
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Hence, we have 

X — x 3 + px -f- q, 

X 2 = — 2par — 3g, 

X 3 = — 4p 3 - 27? 2 . 

In order that all the roots be real, the substitution of & for 
tc in the above expressions must give three permanences; and 
the substitution of — go for x must give three variations. But 
the first supposition can only give three permanences when 

— 4p 3 - 21 q 2 > ; 

hat is, a positive quantity, a condition which requires that p be 
negative. 

If, then, p be negative, we have, for x — co, 

— 4p 3 — 21 q 2 > ; that is, positive : 

or, 4p 3 -J- 21q 2 < ; that is, negative : 

q2 p3 

hence, — - -f- — ; < 0, which requires that p be 

p3 ( -,2 
negative, and that ~- > ~ ; conditions which indicate that the 

roots are all real. 

Cardan? $ Rule for Soloing Cubic Equations. 

308. First, free the equation of its second term, and we 
have the form, 

x 3 + px + q = (1). 

Take x = y + z\ 

then x 3 — y 3 + z 3 + 3^2 (y + z) ; 

or, by transposing, and substituting x for y + 2, we have 
x 3 -Zyz.x — (// + z 3 ) = - - - (2) ; 
and by comparing this with equation (1), w r e have 
— oyz — r p ; and y 3 -f- z 3 = — #. 
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From the 1st, we have 
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pd 



27y 3 ' 
which, being substituted in the second, gives 



yj 



pa 



— 5 



27y 3 * ' 

or clearing of fractions, and reducing 



7f + qif : 



p 3 

= 27* 



Solving this trinomial equation (Art. 124), we have 



and the corresponding value of z is 



p 6 

27' 



2 



q 2 p 3 

4~ + 27' 



But since x = 3/ + s> we have 



v4?^)J+VL-i-v/ra 

This is called Cardan's formula. 



-i+, 



By examining the above formula, it will be seen, that it is 
inapplicable to the case, when the quantity 

<f , Pi 

4 ~ r 27' 

under the radical of the second degree, is negative ; and hence, 
is applicable only to the case where two of the roots are imag- 
inary (Art. 307). 

Having found the real root, divide- both members of the given 
equation by the unknown quantity, minus this root (Art. 247) ; 
the result will be an equation of the second degree, the roots 
of which may be readily found. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. What are the roots of the equation 

Ans. 4, 1 + ./=!, 1 -y^ 17 !. 

2. What are the roots of the equation 

X 3 _ g x 2 + 28.z = 30 ? 

Ans. 3, 3+y — 1, 3 — J — 1. 

3. What are the roots of the equation 

x s _ 7^2 + 14a . = 20 1 

Ans. 5, 1 + v /^ =r 3, 1 -^-"3*. 

Preliminaries to Hornets Method. 

309. Before applying the method of Horner to the solution 
of numerical equations, it will be necessary to explain, 

1st. A modification of the method of multiplication, called 
the method by Detached Co-efficients : 

2d. A modification of the method of division, called, also, the 
method by Detached Co-efficients : 

3d. A second modification of the method of division, called 
Synthetical Division : and, 

4th. The application of these methods of Division in the 
Transformation of Equations. 

Multiplication by Detached Co-efficients. 

310. When the multiplicand and multiplier are both homo- 
geneous (Art. 26), and contain but two letters, if each be ar- 
ranged according to the same letter, the literal part, in the 
several terms of the j)roduct, may be written immediately, since 
the exponent of the leading letter will go on decreasing from 
left to right by a constant number, and the sum of the exponents 
of both letters will be the same, in each of the terms. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Let it be required to multiply 

x 3 + x 2 y + xy 2 + y 3 by * — y. 

Since x 3 X x — x*, the terms of the product will be of the 
4th degree, and since the exponents of x decrease by 1, and 
those of y increase by 1, we may write the literal parts thus, 
x\ xhj, xhf, XT/ 3 , y\ 
In regard to the co- efficients, we have, 
Co-efficients of multiplicand, - - - 1 -}- 1 + 1 -f- 1. 
" " multiplier, - - - - 1 — 1 

1+1+1+1 
— 1 — 1 — 1 — I 



co-efficients of the product, - - - 1+0 + + 0—1; 
mA writing these co-efficients before the literal parts to which 
they belong, we have 

a: 4 + . x 3 y + . xhf + . xy 3 — y* = x* — y*. 

2. Multiply 2a 3 - ?>ab 2 + 56 3 by 2a 2 - bh\ 

In this example, the term a 2 b in the multiplicand, and ah In 
the multiplier, are both wanting ; that is, their co-efficients are 
0. Supplying these co-efficients, and we have, 

Co-efficients of multiplicand, - 2 + — 3 + 5 
" " multiplier, - - 2 + 0— 5 



4 + — 6 + 10 

-10- 0+ 15-25 
co-efficients of the product, - - 4 + — 16 + 10 + 15 — 25. 
Hence, the product is, 4a 5 - 16a 3 5 2 + 10a 2 6 3 + 15d>* - 256 5 . 

3. Multiply x 3 - Zx 2 + 3x - 1 by x 2 - 2x + 1. 

4. Multiply y 2 — ya + —- a 2 by y 2 + ya - - — a 2 . 

4 4 

Remark.— -The method by detached, co-efficients is also appli- 
cable to the case, in which the multiplicand and multiplier con- 
tain but a single letter. The terms whose co-efficients are zero 
must be supplied, when wanting, as in the previous example?. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. What is the product of a 4 + 3a 2 + 1 by a 2 — 3 1 

2. What is the product of b 2 — 1 by 6 + 2 ] 

Division by Detached Co -efficients. 

31 !• When the dividend and divisor are both homogeneous 
and contain but two letters, the division may be performed by 
means of detached co-eiTicients, in the following manner : 

1. Arrange the terms of the dividend and divisor according 
to a common letter. 

2. Subtract the highest exponent of the leading letter of the divi- 
sor from the exponent of the leading letter of the dividend, and 
the remainder will be the exponent of the leading letter of 
the quotient. 

8. The exponents of the letters in the other terms follow 
the same law of increase or decrease as the exponents in the 
corresponding terms of the dividend. 

4. Write down for division the co-efficients of the different 
terms of the dividend and divisor, with their respective signs, 
supplying the deficiency of the absent terms with zeros. 

5. Then divide the co-efficients of the dividend by those of 
the divisor, after the manner of algebraic division, and prefix the 
several quotients to their corresponding literal parts, 

EXAMPLES, 

2. Divide 8a 5 — Aa 4 x — 2a 3 x 2 + z 2 x 3 by 4a 2 — x 2 . 
The literal part will be 

a 3 , a 2 x, ax 2 , x 3 ; 
and for the numerical co-efficients, 

8-4-2 + 1 II 4 + — 1; 



8 + 0-2 2—1 



4 +1 

•4 + 1 
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hence, the true quotient is 2a 3 — a 2 x ; the co-efficients after — 1 ? 
being each equal to zero. 

3. Divide a* — Sax 3 — Sa 2 x 2 + 18a 3 x — 8a 4 by x 2 — 2ax —2a 2 , 

4. Divide 10a 4 — 27a 3 x + 34a 2 ^ 2 — ISax 3 — 8x± by 2a 2 
-— Sax + 4# 2 . 

Eemark. — The method by detached co-efficients is also appli- 
cable to all cases in which the dividend and divisor contain but 
a single letter. The terms whose co-efficients are zero, must be 
supplied, when wanting, as in the previous examples. 

EXAMPLES. 

L Let it be required to divide 

6a 4 — 96 by 3a — 6. 
The dividend, in this example, may be written under the form, 

6a* + . a 3 + . a 2 + . a - 96a°. 
Dividing a 4 by a, we have a 3 for the literal part of the 
first term of the quotient ; hence, the form of the quotient is 
a 3 , a 2 , a, a . 
For the co- efficients, we have, 

6 + + + — 96113 — 6 



6 — 12 2 + 4 + 8 + 16 quotient ; 

hence, the true quotient is, 

2a 3 + 4a 2 + 8a + 16. 

Synthetical Division. 

312. In the common method of division, each term. of the 
divisor is multiplied by the first term of the quotient, and the 
products subtracted from the dividend; but the subtractions are 
performed by first changing the sign of each product, and then 
adding. If, therefore, the signs of the divisor were first changed, 
we should obtain the same result by adding the products, instead 
of subtracting as before, and the same for any subsequent oper- 
ation. 
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By this process, the second dividend would be the same as 
by the common method. But since the second term of the quo. 
tient is found by dividing the first term of the second dividend 
by the first term of the divisor ; and since the sign of the latter 
has been changed, it follows, that the sign of the second term 
of the quotient will also be changed. 

To avoid this change of sign, the sign of the first term of the 
divisor is left unchanged, and the products of all the terms of 
the quotient by the first term of the divisor, are omitted ; be- 
cause, in the usual method, the first terms in each successive 
dividend are cancelled by these products. 

Having made the first term of the divisor 1 before commenc 
ing the operation, and omitting these several products, the co-effi- 
cient of the first term of any dividend will be the co-efficient of the 
succeeding term of the quotient. Hence, the co-efficients in the 
quotient are, respectively, the co-efficients of the first terms of 
the successive dividends. 

The operation, thus simplified, may be further abridged by 
omitting the successive additions, except so much only as may 
be necessary to show the first term of each dividend ; and also, 
by writing the products of the several terms of the quotient by 
the modified divisor, diagonally, instead of horizontally, the first 
product fall ing under the second term of the dividend. 

Hence, the following 

RULE. 

I. Divide the divisor and dividend by the co-efficient of the first 
term of the divisor, when that co-efficient is not 1. 

II. Write, in a horizontal line, the co-efficients of the dividend, 
with their proper signs, and place the co- efficients of the divisor, 
with all their signs changed, except the first, on the right, 

III. Divide as in the method by detached co-efficients, except that 
no term of the quotient is multiplied by the first term of the divi- 
sor, and that all the products are written diagonally to the right* 
under the terms of the dividend to which they correspond. 

25 
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IV. The first term of the quotient is the same as that of the 
dividend ; the second term is the sum of the numbers in the second 
column ; the third term, the sum of the numbers in third column, 
and so on, to the right. 

V. When the division can be exactly made, columns will be found 
at the right, whose sums will be zero : when the division is not 
exact, continue the operation until a sufficient degree of approxi- 
mation is attained. Having found the co-efficients, annex to them 
the literal parts. 



x 5 by a 2 — 2ax + #'. 
1 + ^-1 





EXAMPLES. 


1. 


Divide 


fi- 


- 5a% + 10a 3 x 2 — 10a 2 .? 3 + 5az 4 - 




1 _ 5 + 10 -10 + 5-1 




2- 6+ 6-2 




- 1 + 3-3+1 



1-3 + 3 



1 — 3+3—1 0. 

Hence, the quotient is 

a 3 — Sa 2 x + Sax 2 — x 3 . 

Remark. — The first term of the divisor being always 1, need 
not be written. The first term of the quotient is the same as 
that of the dividend. 

2. Divide 
#6— S^+lSz 4 — 24z 3 +27z 2 — 13.r+5 by x±-2x 3 +4,x 2 — 2a+l, 

1 _ 5 + 15 _ 24 + 27 - 13 + 5 | | 1 + 2-4 + 2- 1 
+ 2-6 + 10 l_ 3 + 5 - 

- 4 + 12-20 

+ 2 - 6 + 10 

-1+3-5 



1-3+5 0. 

Hence, the quotient is x 2 — Sx + 5. 
3. Divide 

a 5 + 2a*b + 3a 3 b 2 - a 2 b 3 - 2ab* - 35 5 by a 2 + 2ab + 35 2 . 
Ans. a 3 + . a 2 b + . ab 2 — b 3 = a 3 - b\ 
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4. Divide 1 — x by 1 + x. Ans. 1 — 2x + 2x* — 2x 3 + &o. 

5. Divide 1 by 1 — x. Ans. 1 + x + x 2 + x 3 + &c. 

6. Divide x 1 — y 7 by a? — y. 

^iws. a; 6 + x B y + £ 4 y 2 + % 3 y 3 > + # 2 2/ 4 + #2/ 5 + */ 6 « 

7. Divide a 6 — 3a% 2 + 3a 2 z 4 — x 6 by a 3 — 3a 2 z + Sax 2 — x 3 . 

Ans. a 3 + Sa 2 x -f- Sax 2 + # 3 . 

313, iTb transform an equation into another whose roots shall be 
(he roots of the proposed equation, increased or diminished by a given 
quantity. 

A method of solving this problem has already been explained 
(Art. 264) ; but the process is tedious. We shall now explain 
a more simple method of finding the transformed equation. 

Let it be required to transform the equation 

ax m + Px m ~ l + Qx m - 2 . . . . Tx+ U=z 

Into another whose roots shall be less than the roots of this 
equation by r. 

If we write y + r for x, and develop, and arrange the terms 
with reference to y, we shall have 

ay™ + P'y™- 1 + Q'y m ~ 2 . . . . + Ty + U' = - - - (1). 

But since y — x — r, equation (1), may take the form 

a{x-r) m +P\x-ry- 1 + Q'{x — r) m ~ 2 T\x -r)+ &={) (2), 

which, when developed, must be identical with the given equa- 
tion. For, since y + r was substituted for x in the proposed 
equation, and then x — r for y in the transformed equation, we 
must necessarily have returned to the given equation. Hence, 
we have 
a {x _ r y + p'{x _ r y-i + q'( x _ r y»-2 . . . 7v (a? — r ) + J7 
= ax™ + Px™* 1 + Qx™- 2 ... Tx+U=0. 

If now we divide the first member by x — r, the quotient 
will be 

a(x - r) m ~ l + P'{x — r)«- 2 + Q'(x - r)'*- 3 . . . T, 

and the remainder IF* 
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But since the second member is identical with the first, the 
yery same quotient and the same remainder would arise, if the 
second member were divided by x — r : hence, 

If the first member of the given equation be divided by the unknown 
quantity minus the number which expresses the difference between the 
»-oot$, the remainder will be the absolute term of the transformed equation,. 

Again, if we divide the quotient thus obtained : viz., 
a(x — r)**~ l + P'(x - r)™~ 2 + Q'{x - r)^ 3 ... T 
by x — r, the remainder will be T', the co-efficient of the term 
last but one of the transformed equation; and a similar resuh 
would be obtained by again dividing the resulting quotient 
by % — r. Hence, by successive divisions of the poly- 
nomial in the first member of the given equation and the quo- 
tients which result, by x — r, we shall obtain all the co-efBeients 
of the transformed equation, in an inverse order. 

Remark.— When there is an absent term in the given equation, 
its place must be supplied by a 0. 

EXAMPLES. 

Transform the equation 

5x* - \2x* + 8^ + ^-5 = 
into another whose roots shall each be less than those of the give© 
equation by 2. 

First Operation. 
5z* - 12z 3 + Sx 2 + 4z - 5 [ | x -2 



- 2x 3 + 3z 2 




— 2x 3 + 4x 2 




— x 2 -\- 4x 




— x 2 + 2x 




2x - 


-5 


2x- 


-4 



— 1 1st remainder 
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Second Operation. 



So; 3 — 2x 2 — x + 2 
5a; 3 - 10* 2 



I * —2 



5a; 2 -f Sx + 15 



8a; 2 - 


# 




8z 2 - 


16a? 






15a; + 


2 




15a;- 


30 



32 2d remainder. 
Third Operation. Fourth Operation.* 

— 2 5s + 18||* — 2 



So; 2 + 8a; + 15 
5a; 2 — 10a; 



5a; + 18 5x - 10 5 



18a; + 15 28 4th remainder. 

mx - 36 



51 3d remainder. 
Therefore, the transformed equation is 

5y 4 + 28*/ 3 + 51y 2 -f 32y — 1 = 0. 
This laborious operation can be avoided by the synthetical 
method of division (Art. 312). 

Taking the same example, and recollecting that in the syn- 
thetical method, the first term of the divisor not being used, may 
be omitted, and that the first term of the quotient, by which 
the modified divisor is to be multiplied for the first term of the 
product, is always the first term of the dividend ; the whole of 
the work may be thus arranged : 

5-12 -fS +4 - 5 1|2 
10' -4 -2 4 

W = -~ 1 



- 2 


- i 


2 


-1 


.\ 


10 


16 


30 


.•.2* = 




8 


15 


32 


32 


10 


36 
51 


.-.«' 


= 51 




18 




10 










28 


. p/ 


= 28; 
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for it is plain that the first remainder will fall under the abso- 
lute term, the second under the term next to the left, and so 
on. Hence, the transformed equation is 

5y 4 + 28y 3 -f 51y 2 + 32y — 1 = 0. 
2. Find the equation whose roots are less by 1.7 than those 
of the equation 

x z __ 2x 2 + Sx — 4 = 0. 

First, find an equation whose roots are less by L 
1-1 2 



-1 2 -2 

1 



2 

1 

T 

"We have thus found the co-efficients of the terms of an equa- 
tion whose roots are less by 1 than those of the given equation t 
the equation is 

x 3 + x 2 + 2x — 2 = ; 
and now by finding a new equation whose roots are less than 
those of the last by .7, we shall have the required equation : thuSj 

1 + 1 +2 -2||.7 

.7 1.19 2.233 



1.7 3.19 .233 

.7 1.68 



2.4 4.87 

.7 



3.1 

hence, the required equation is 

y 3 + 3.1y 2 + 4.87y + .233 = 0. 

This latter operation can be continued from the former, with- 
out arranging the co-efficients anew. The operations have been 
explained separately, merely to indicate the several steps in the 
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transformation, and to point out the equations, at each step 
resulting from the successive diminution of the roots. Com- 
bining the two operations, we have the following arrangement: 

1-2 +3 ~4(1.7; or, 1-2 +3 -4(1.7 

1 -1 2 



-1 


2 


-2 


1 





2.233 





2 


.233 


1 


1.19 




1.7 


3.19 




.7 


1.68 





1.7 


- .51 


4.233 


- .3 


2.49 


.233 


1.7 


2.38 




1.4 


4.87 




1.7 






3.1 







2.4 4.87 

.7 
3T 

We see, by comparison, that the above results are the same 
as those obtained by the preceding operations. 

3. Find the equation whose roots shall be less by 1 than 
the roots of 

x 3 - 7x + 7 = 0. 

Ans. y 3 + 3y 2 — 4y + 1 = 0. 

4. Find the equation whose roots shall be less by 3 than 
the roots of the equation 

x i __ 3#3 _ 15a .2 + 49 £ _ 12 = o. 

Ans. y* + 9y 3 + 12?/ 2 — Uy - 0. 

5. Find the equation whose roots shall be less by 10 than 
the roots of the equation 

a 4 + 2x 3 + Sx 2 + 4x — 12340 == 0. 

Ans. y± + 42y 3 + 663y 2 + 4664y = 0. 

6. Find the equation whose roots shall be less by 2 than 
the roots of the equation 

x* + 2x 3 — 6x 2 — 10a? = 0. 

Ans. if + 10y 4 + 42y 3 + 86y 2 + 70y + 4 = 0, 
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Horner's Method of approximating to the Real Roots of 
Numerical Equations. 

314» The method of ■ approximating to the roots of a numeri 
cal equation of any degree, discovered by the English inathe. 
matician W. G. Horner, Esq., of Bath, is a process of very- 
remarkable simplicity and elegance. 

The process consists, simply, in a succession of transforms 
tions of one equation to another, each transformed equation, as 
it arises, having its roots equal to the difference between 
the true value of the roots of the given equation, and 
the part of the root expressed by the figures already 
found. Such figures of the root are called the initial figures,. 
Let 

V= x™ + iV*- 1 -f- Qx m ~ 2 . . . . + Tx + TJ~ - - - (1) 

be any equation, and let us suppose that we have fouir' a 
part of one of the roots, which we will denote by m, and de- 
note the remaining part of the root by r. 

Let us now transform the given equation into another, w;<ose 
roots shall be less by m, and we have (Art. 813), 

V = r m + JV 1 - 1 + Q'r m ~ 2 . . . . + T'r + W = - - (2). 

Now, when r is a very small fraction, all the terms of the 

second member, except the last two, may be neglected, and the 

first figure, in the value of r 1 may be found from the equation 

U' U f 

T'r + U' = ; giving - r = — ; orr=--; hence, 

The first figure of r is the first figure of the quotient obtained by 
dividing the absolute term of the transformed equation by the penulti- 
mate co-efficient. 

If, now, we transform equation (2) into another, whose roots 
shall be less than those of the previous equation by the first 
figure of r, and designate the remaining part by s, we shall 
have, 

V" = s m + P"s m ~ l -f g'V*- 2 . . . . -f T"s + TJ" = 0, 
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the roots of which will be less than those of the given equa- 
tion "by m + the first figure of r. The first figure in the value 
of s is found from the equation, 

Z"* + CT" = 0, giving *J*L. 

We may thus continue the transformations at pleasure, and 
each one will evolve a new figure of the root. Hence, to find 
the roots of numerical equations. 

I. Find the number and places of the real roots by S farms' 
theorem, and set the negative roots aside. 

II. Transform the given equation into another whose roots shall 
be less than those of the given equation, by the initial figure or 
figures already found: then, by Sturms* theorem, find the places 
of the roots of this new equation, and the first figure of each will 
be the first decimal place in each of the required roots. 

111. Transform the equation again so that the roots shall be less 
than those of the given equation, and divide the absolute term of 
the transformed equation by the penultimate co- efficient, which u 
called the trial divisor, and the first figure of the quotient will be 
the next figure of the root. 

IV. Transform the last equation into another whose roots shall 
be less than those of the previous equation by the figure last found, 
and proceed in a similar manner until the root be found to th* 
required degree of accuracy. 

Remark I. — This method is one of approximation, and it may 
happen that the rejection of the terms preceding the penultimate 
term will affect the quotient figure of the root. To avoid this 
source of error, find the first decimal places of the root, also, 
by the theorem of Sturm, as in example 4, page 399, and when 
the results coincide for two consecutive places of decimals, thosa 
subsequently obtained by the divisors may be relied on. 

Remark II. — When the decimal portion of a negative root is 
to be found, first transform the given equation into another by 
changing the signs of the alternate terms (Art. 280), and then 
find the decimal part of the corresponding positive root of 
this new equation. 
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III. When several decimal places are found in the root, the 
operation may be shortened according to the method of con- 
tractions indicated in the examples. 

314. Let us now work one example in full. Let us take the 
equation of the third degree, 

x 3 - 7x + 7 = 0. 
By Sturm's rule, we have the functions (Art. 299), 

X = x 3 - 7x + 7 
X, = 3z 2 - 7 
X^=:2x -3 
X 3 = + 1. 
Hence, for x = cc, we have + + + + no variation, 

x = — go " — + — + three variations ; 

therefore, the equation has three real roots, two positive and one 
negative. 

To determine the initial figures of these roots, we have 

for s = ... H h for x = . . . H f- 

3 = 1 . . . H h s = — 1 . . . H f- 

a? = 2. .. + + + + #= — 2 . . . + H h 

x ^ - 3 ...+ + _ + 
a; = — 4 . . . 1 f- 

hence there are two roots between 1 and 2, and one between 
— 3 and — 4. 

In order to ascertain the first figures 
in the decimal parts of the two roots 
situated between 1 and 2, we shall trans- 
form the preceding functions into others, 
in which the value of x is diminished by 
1. Thus, for the function X, we have 
this operation : 

And transforming the others in — y ~r °J J -r * 

the same way, we obtain the ' 

functions 2 — y ? 

F 3 = + 1. 



1 + 

1 


- 7 + 7 (1 
+ 1 -6 


1-6+1 

1+2 


2- 
1 


-4 
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Let y — .1 


we h 


y = .2 




y = .3 




y = .4 




y = .5 




.V = -6 




y = .7 
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_j_ 1- two variations, 

+ — + 

+ _ _ + 

« — . — — |- one variation, 

- - =F + 
~ + + + 
" H — I — I — 1- no variation. 

Therefore the initial figures of the two positive roots are 1.3, 1.6. 
1 et us now find the decimal part of the first root. 



fO 


-7 




+ 7 (1.356895867 


1 


1 


-6 


1 


-6 


*1 


1 


2 




-.903 


2 


*-4 


** .097 


1 


.99 




- .086625 


*3.3 


-3.01 


*** .010375 


3 


1.08 




- .009048984 


3.6 


**— 1.9 3 


**** .001326016 


3 


.1975 




— .001184430 


**3.9 5 


— 1.7325 


.000141586 


5 


.2000 




— .000132923 


4.0 


***— 1.53 25 


.000008663 


5 


.024336 


— .000007382 


***4.0 56 


-1.508164 


.000001281 


6 


.024372 


— .000001181 


4.0 62 


****— 1.4837912 


.000000100 


6 


.0032514 


- .000000089 


****4.0|68 8 


-1.4805318 


.000000011 


8 


.00325 4 


-.000000010 


|4.0|696 


— 1.477218 
.00 03 6 


1 




— 1.4769 


2 






.0003 


6 






-1|.4|4|7|6 


5 
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The operations in the example are performed as follows : 

1st. We find the places and the initial figures of the posi- 
tive roots, to include the first decimal place by Sturms' theorem. 

2d. Then to find the decimal part of the first positive root, 
we arrange the co-efficients, and perform a succession of trans 
formations by Synthetical Division, which must begin with the 
initial figures already known. 

"We first transform the given equation into another whose 
roots shall be less by 1. The co-efficients of this new equation 
are, 1, 3, —4 and 1, and are all, except the first, marked by 
a star. The root of this transformed equation, corresponding 
to the root sought of the given equation, is a decimal frac- 
tion of w r hich we know the first figure 3. 

We next transform the last equation into another w r hose 
roots are less by three-tenths, and the co-efficients of the new 
equation are each marked by two stars. 

The process here changes, and we find the next figure of 
the root by dividing the absolute term .097 by the penulti- 
mate co-efficient — 1.93, giving .05 for the next figure of the root. 

We again transform the equation into another whose roots 
shall be less by .05, and the co- efficients of the new equation 
are marked by three stars. 

We then divide the absolute term, .010375 by the penultimate 
co-efficient, — 1.5325, and obtain .006, the next figure of the 
root : and so on for other figures. 

In regard to the contractions, we may observe that, having 
decided, on the number of decimal places to which the figures 
in the root are to be carried, we need not take notice of, 
figures which fall to the right of that number in any of the 
dividends. In the example under consideration, we propose to 
carry the operations to the 9th decimal place of the root ; 
hence, we may reject all the decimal places of the dividends 
after the 9th. 

The fourth dividend, marked by four stars, contains nino 
decimal places, and the next dividend is to contain no more. 
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But the corresponding quotient figure 8, is the fourth figure 
from the decimal point ; hence, at this stage of the operation, all 
the places of the divisor, after the 5th, may be omitted, since 
the 5th, multiplied by the 4th, will give the 9th order of deci- 
mals. Again : since each new figure of the root is removed 
one place to the right, one additional figure, in each subsequent 
divisor, may be omitted. The contractions, therefore, begin by 
striking off the 2 in the 4th divisor. 

In passing from the first column to the second, in the next 
operation, we multiply by .0008 ; but since the product is to 
be limited to five decimal places, we need take notice of but 
one decimal place in the first column ; that is, in the first 
operation of contraction, we strike off, in the first column, the 
two figures 68 : and, generally, for each figure omitted in the 
second column, we omit tivo in the first. 

It should be observed, that when places are omitted in either 
column, whatever would have been carried to the last figure 
retained, had no figures been omitted, is always to be added 
to that figure. Having found the figure 8 of the root, we need 
not annex it in the first column, nor need we annex any sub- 
sequent figures of the root, since they would all fall at the 
right, among the rejected figures. Hence, neither 8, nor any 
subsequent figures of the root, will change the available part 
of the first column. 

In the next operation, we divide .000141586 by 1.4772, omit- 
ting the figure 8 of the divisor : this gives the figure 9 of the 
root. We then strike off the figures 4.0, in the first column, 
and multiplying by .00009, we form the next divisor in the 
second column, — 1.4769, and the next dividend in the 3d 
column, .000008663. Striking off 5 in this divisor, we find 
the next figure of the root, which is 5. 

It is now evident that the products from the first column, 
will fall in the second, among the rejected figures at the right ; 
we need, therefore, in future, take no notice of them. 

Omitting the right hand figure, the next divisor will be 1.476, 
and the next figure of the root 8. Then omitting 6 in the 
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divisor, we obtain the quotient figure 8 : omitting 7 we obtain 
6, and omitting 4 we obtain 7, the last figure to be found. We 
have thus found the root x = 1.356895876 . . . . ; and all similar 
examples are wrought after the same manner. 

The next operation is to find the root whose initial figures are 
1.6, to nine decimal places. The operations are entirely similar 
to those just explained. 

We find for the second root, x = 1.69202141. 

For the negative root, change the signs of the second and 
fourth terms (Art. 280), and we have, 



1 


-0 


- 7 




— 7 (3.0489173396 




3 


9 




+ 6 




3 


2 




— 1 




3 


18 
20* 




.814464 




- .185536 




3 


, 


3616 


.166382592 



9.0 4 


4 


9.0 8 


4 


9.128 


8 


9.136 


8 



20.3616 
.3632 

20.7248 

73024 



— 19153408 
18791228 



20.797824 
73088 



-362180 

208875 

— 153305 
146212 



20.87091 

823 



-7093 

6266 



,.|9.1|44 



20.87914 

823 



20.8873 



20.8874 



2|0.|8|8]7|5 
Find the roots of the equation 

o? 3 + llz 2 - 102#+ 181 =0, 



-827 
626 

-201 
188 

^13 
12 

T 
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The functions are 

X = x 3 + llz 2 - 102Z + 181 

X I = Sx 2 + 22a? - 102 
X 2 = 122a; - 393 

X* = + ; 

and the signs of the leading terms are all + ; hence, the sub- 
stitution of — oo and + oo must give three real roots. 

To discover the situation of the roots, we make the substitu^ 
tions 

x = which gives ^ (- two variations 

x = 1 " + h " 

x=z2 " + + « 

# = 3 " + h « 

x = 4: " + + + +rio variation ; 

hence the two positive roots are between 3 and 4, and we must 
therefore transform the several functions into others, in which x 
shall be diminished by 3. Thus we have (Art. 314), 
Y = y 3 + 20y 2 — 9y + 1 
F I= = 3y 2 + 40y -9 
F 2 = 122y - 27 

r" 3 =: + 

Make the following substitutions in these functions, \iz. : 
y = signs -) f- two variations 

y = .l « + + 

y = .2 " + + 

y = .3 " + + + + no variation ; 
hence, the two positive roots are between 3.2 and 3.3, and we 
must again transform the last functions into others, in which y 
shall be diminished by .2. Effecting this transformation, we havn 

Z = z 3 + 20.6s 2 - .88s + .008 

Z x = 3s 2 + 41.2s - .88 

Z 2 = 122s - 2.6 

£ 8 = +. 
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[CHAP. XL 



Let z = then signs are -\ f- two variations, 

z = .01 " " + + 

z — .02 " " + one variation, 

z = .03 " " H — | — | — H no variation ; 

henee we have 3.21 and 8.22 for the positive roots, and the sum 
of the roots is — 11 ; therefore, — 11 — 3.21 - 3.22 = - 17.4, 
is the negative root, nearly. 

For the positive root, whose initial figures are 3.21, we have 
x = 3.21312775 ; 
and for the root whose initial figures are 3.22, we have 

x = 3.229522121 ; 
and for the negative root, 

x — _ 17.44264898. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find a root of the equation x 3 + x 2 + x — 100 = 0. 

Ans. 4.2644299731. 

2. Find the roots of the equation a* — 12a 2 + 12r — 8 — 0. 

( + 2.858083308163 



Ans. 



+ .606018306917 
+ .443276939605 
— 3.907378554685. 



8. Find the roots of the equation x* -— Sx 3 + 14;r 2 + 4.r — 8— 0. 

+ 5.2360679775 
+ .7639320225 
+ 2.7320508075 
- .7320508075. 



Ans. < 



4, Find the roots of the equation 

x 5 -lOz 3 + Gx +1 =0. 

r - 3.0653157912983 

- .6915762804900 

Ans e \ - .1756747992883 

+ .8795087084144 

. + 3.0530581626622. 



